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MECCA. 

Near the gat^T Bab os Salem, a low 
daily take their seat, with their paper and 
ready to write for any applie^it, letters, accounts, 
i^ntracts, amulets, billeUdoux, or any similar do- 
cuments. They are principally employed by the 
Bedouins, and demand an exorbitant remuiitTation. 
One species of inviolable property Ixdonging to the 
mosque are the flotiks of wild pigi^ons with which 
]\Iecca alx)unds, and which iioljody dares venture tr) 
kill. Several small stone basins arc regularly filled 
with water for their use ; and as it is considered an 
act of pi(‘ty to feed them, there arc women who (‘X- 
pose com and dhourra for sale on small straw mats, 
and wlio occasionally embrace the opportunity of 
intriguing with the pilgrims, under the pretence of 
selling them corn for tlie sacred pigeons. 

Theserviceijf the Temple employs a vast number of - 
people, consisting of khatihs, imams, muftis, muezzins, 
ulemas, eunuchs, lamplighters, n^elowafs or guides, 
with a host of other m^mial ser\^aTits, all of whom re. 
ceive regular pay fromihe Inosque, besides their share 
ttf tib« pnMtS made to it by the liajjis. The first of- 
^''erktheHiib el Haram or guaniiiui, who keeps 


! ktgfll of iWi^aaba, and superintends the repaid 
£l^ys lie was one of the 
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most of them are negroes or eopper-roloiired Indians. 
The aga is a personage of great importance^ entitled 
to sit in the pres(‘nce of the paslia and the slierilT. 

The revenue of the mosque is eonsiderahle, al- 
though it has b<*en deprived of the best branelu'S of 
its income. There are few towns or districts in the 
Turkish empire in which it does not possess pro- 
f>erty in land or houses; but the annual amount is 
often withlu‘ld by the j)rovincial governors^ or di- 
minished by the nunilHT of hands through whicli it 
passes. Formerly the sultans of Kgypl and Constan- 
tinople S4^lJt it large sums vvory year ; but at pre- 
s(‘nt it is n'duced to a state of comparative |)overty. 
Notwithstanding the stories al)out its riches, it })os- 
s4‘sses no treasures except a few golden lamj)s. Tlu* 
history of the ]j(Mtullah has occupied the pens of 
many learned Arabs ; but in its consfjuction it dif- 
fers little from many other buildings of the safue kind 
in Asia. Those of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, 
are exactly on the same plan, with an ar(‘hed <*o- 
lonnude round an open s<fuare. 

The inhabitants of Mecca may all be called fo- 
reigners or the offspring of foreigners, 1‘xcept a few 
I&L^jaz Bedouins or their descendants, who have set- 
tled there. Though a mixed population, they have 
nearly the same manners, and wear the same dress ; 
80 little tenacious are they of their national customs. 
TJiere are few fainili<*s in moderate circumstances 
that do not keep slaves; the male and female ser- 
vants are negroes ; and most of the wealtliier in- 
habitants, in addition to their lawful wives, keep 
Abyssinian mistresses. It is considered disgraceful 
to sell a concubine : if 6he bears a child, and the 
master has not already four legally-married wives. 
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he takes her in matrimony; if not, slie remains in 
his house for life ; and in some iiistanees the nuin- 
iKir of eoneubines, old and youri|^, is inereased to 
several dozens. The rniddlini; and lower eluss(*s make 
a lucrative traffic in young Abyssinians, whom they 
bring up on speculation, and sell to strangers. 

The Me(;cawees an* very expensive in their liouses ; 
the rooms being embellished with fine carpets, and 
abundance of cushions and sofas coven*d with bro. 
cade. Their furniture is costly, — their tables well 
supplied, — and in receiving visits, which are fre- 
qu(‘nt, (‘Very mistress makes it her endeavour to sur- 
pass her acquaijitarn'es in show and magnificence. 
The great ni(‘rcliants, most of whom have country- 
residences at Jidda or Taif, live \rry sphmdidly, 
maintaining an (‘stablishni<*nt of fifty or sixty |H.‘r- 
sojjs. Kverj^native (h'licacy is to be found at tlicir- 
tables ; the china and glass ware in which the viands 
are served up are of the best (j^ality ; rose-water 
is sprinkled on the bej^rds of the ^^(*815 after dinner ; 
and the room is filled witli tin; odours of aloe.s.w'ood. 
The usual custom is two meals daily, — one before 
mid-day, the* otluT after .sunset. Their mutton is of 
inferior quality ; they hardly know the (*xiHtenc(?of 
fish ; and their j)ot-herbs are brought from TaVf and 
other neighbouring pla(H*s. 

In personal appearance the Meccawees are thin 
rather than robust ; their features are expressive, par- 
ticularly in the'vtvacity and brilliancy of the eyes; 
lh(?ir colour is a yellowish sickly brown, light(‘r or 
darker according to the origin of the mother, who in 
many cases is an Abyssinian slave. The lower classes 
are stout and muscular; but the numerous /etajners 
of the Temple appear to be the most meagre and ema- 
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cialcd l)eiii/»s iiiui^dnable. Ali Bey represents them 
as absolutely walking skeletons^ clothed with a 
parclnnent to cover their bones. From th(*ir l(‘an 
and scraggy Iranie, their hollow chc(*ks, large sunken 
ey(»s, shrivelled legs and arms, they might be mis- 
takc'Ti for true anatomical models ; and but for the 
prospective felicities of Paradise, their exisb^nce on 
earth \vou!<l S(*em intolerable. 

One singular pra<*tice has lK*cn remarked by tra- 
vellers, that all the male natives both of iMecca and 
Jidda, except Bedouins, are tattooed in a particular 
way, w hich is p(‘rforin<*d by their pun^nts wh<‘n they 
are forty days old, Jt is called tHVfih(dcy and con- 
sists of tl)re<‘ long incisions down both chet ks, and 
two on tlH‘ right l(‘niple, the sears of which remain 
through life, l^vstead of a deformity this is reck- 
oned a beauty ; and they pride the[?iselves on a 
local distinction, which precludes tlie other inhabit- 
ants of Ifejaz iVopi claiming in fon^ign countries 
Hie hoiuair of being born in ^he holy cities. This 
tattooing is very seldom inflicted on hmiale eliiJdren. 

In disposition the jMeccawees are lively; in the 
streets, bazaars, and even in the mosque itself, they 
lore to laugh and joke. In talking or dealing with 
c‘ach other they often introduce proverbs, ])uiis, and 
witty allusions; amKas they possess, with all this 
vivacity of temper, much intellect, sagacity, and 
suavity of manners, their conversation is very agree- 
able ; so that whoever cultivates ^ven a merely su- 
perficial acquaintance with them seldom fails to be 
delighted with their character. Tlu;y have a natural 
|)oIitenes8j which they display not only to strangers, 
hut in tboir daily intercourse with each other. In 
exchanging civilities on the streets, the young man 



kissos tho hand of Iho elder, and the inferior that of 
his superior in rank; while the latter returns the 
eoinpliinent by a salute on the for<*head. Indivi. 
duals of equal rank and ago in tho middle classes 
mutually kiss each other’s hand. In the o<*remony 
of shaking hands they lay hold of tho tliuinb with 
the whole hand, pressing it, and again ojKming tin* 
liand thn*e or four times : this is said to have lM.*(‘n 
tln‘ praotioe of Mohammed. 

The vices of pilfering and theft are not prevalent 
at Meeoa; robberies are .seldom heard of; although 
rogU4*s avail them.s<‘Ives of siieh o])|mrtunities during 
th(' pilgrimage, atul are tempted by the nogligenee of 
the inhabitants in not using loeks or bars. Tin* streets 
abound with l>4'ggars, who are entirely supported by 
the charity of strang4*rs. IVIany a#opt meiidieity as 
a profession, %nd have a ready sto(*k of [lious s<*ii/ 
tenee.s vvhieli tb(*y addre.s8 to all pas.sengers. Soin(‘ 
of tliein are extremely im{K>rtimate, and demand 
alms ill a tone of authority little ae(*ordant with 
their condition. Mwea is ealled the paradi.se of beg- 
gars, and tjiis may account lx)th for llie number 
and the insolenee of that ela.ss. The iMireawees are 
proud of being natives of the Holy C’ity and eoSn- 
trymen of their Projdiet. In this resp4»ct they con- 
sider themselves favoured lieyond all other nations, 
and under the S]K*cial care? of Providence. The con- 
sequence is, tl]at they are haughty and intolerant 
towards Christians and Jew's, >vho profess a difTi'rent 
creed ; and though they do not openly persecute them, 
their name is always coupled with some opprobrious 
and contemptuous epithet. The sincerity of their own 
profession, however, does not correspond witb.their 
outward zeal. Such of them as have no particular 
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interest in assuming the appearance of extreme strict, 
ness are very negligent in ol)servjng tioth the forms 
and precepts of their religion, thinking it enough to 
utter pious ejaculations in public, or comply in tri- 
vial matters. In imitation of the Propliet, their 
mustachios are cut short, and their beard kept re- 
gularly under the scissors; in like manner they al- 
low the ends of the turban to fall loosely over the 
cap; they put antimony on their eyelids, and 
have always a matsottak or UM)thbrush in their 
hands, because such wjis the custom <»f Mohainined. 
They know by heart many passag<\s of the Koran and 
the sacred traditions, and quote or allude to them 
every moment ; but they forget that these* precepts 
were given for rules of conduct, and not for mere 
repetition. Thc^ excuse themselves from the duty 
* of almsgiving, by saying that Providc.lce ordained 
them to receive charity, not to bestow it ; and in- 
.stead of attending* the Friday's prayers, as every 
IMoslem is hound to do, the mesque is filled chiefly 
with strangers, while the inhabitants are seen sniok. 
ing in their shops. The law prohibiting wine is 
evaded, so as to become almost a dead letter. In. 
tox^eatiiig liquors are sold at the very gates of the 
Temple ; neither the sanctity of the place nor the so- 
lemn injunctions of tlie Koran can deter them from 
indulging in all the excesses which are the usual con- 
sequences of drunkenness. The Indian fleet imports 
large quantities of raki in barrels ;*^Riid when mixed 
with sugar and an extract of cinnamon, it is sold 
under the name of ciiinamon-water. The rich mer- 
chants, ulemas, and grandees, are in the habit of 
drinking^his liquor, which they persuade themselves 
is neither wine nor brandy, and therefore not pro- 
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hibited by the law. The less wealthy inhabitants, 
who cannot purchase so dear a coniinodity, use a 
fermented liquor made of raisins^ wliile the lower 
classes drink bouza^ Tobacco, hashish, and other 
intoxicating substances, are openly smoked, and 
cards played in almost every coffeehouse. 

The inhabitaiits of Mecca have but two kinds of 
employment, — trade and the servieii of the Beitullah. 
Many of the latter calling, which may be said to in- 
clude one-half of the |>opulation, engage privately in 
commercial affairs; but the greater proportion have 
no other support than their wages, or wliat they can 
extort from the charity of pilgrims. The most im- 
pudent, idle, and worthle.Hs individuals, adopt the 
profession of guides ; and as there is no want of 
these qualities, nor of a sufficient^emand for their 
services, thia class of nigues is very numerous.^ 
They lx\sioge strangers wdth their importunities 
from inorn to night; invite themHolves to eat and 
drink at their expeni)|^; and generally contrive in a 
month to wheedle Irani tlie simplicity or piety of their 
employers as much as will sulbce for the expense 
of their families during the remainder of tlie year. 
The position of Mecca, as it is nut situated in thoMi- 
rect route to any country of consequence, and sur- 
rounded with perpetual sterility, is unfavourable to 
commerce ; and but for its being the centre of the 
religious enthusiasm of the Moslem world, it must 
have long ago sunk into poverty and insignificance. 
In ordinary tim(» there is a considerable trade with 
the Bedouins and inhabitants of Nejed who are in 
want of India goods, drugs, and articles of dress. 
The less opulent merchants usually employ, their 
capital in the traffic of com and provisions; and, 
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though tho Pasha of Egypt lias made tliese articles 
a strict monopoly of his own, tlie grain-dealers; after 
paying freiglit, have usually a profit of fifteen or 
twenty per cent. The consumption of this spt^cics 
of commodity, it may be observed, is much greater 
in Arabia than in any of the surrounding countries ; 
the great mass of the people living almost entirely on 
wheat, barley, lentils, or rice ; using few vegetables, 
but a great deal of butter and spicery. 

The natural disadvantages of the place are couii- 
terbalaneed by a s<iurc€* of opulence possessed by no 
other city in the world. During tht‘ pilgriniagt', and 
for some months preceding it, the magazines of fo- 
reign <^omraerc(* are opened as it were by thou- 
sands of wealthy hajjis, who bring the productions 
of every Alosh^mr country to Jidda, cither by sea or 
across the desert, exchanging them with one an- 
other, or receiving from the native merchants the 
goods of India and Arabia, which the latter have ac- 
cumulated the whole year in ^leir warehouses. xU 
this period JMecca becomes 'niie of the largest fairs in 
the East, and certainly the most interesting, from 
the variety of nations that frequent it. * The value 
of the exports is, however, greatly superior to that of 
the imports, and requires a considerable balance in 
dollars and sequins, part of wliich find their way 
to Yemen and India, and about one-fourth remains 
in the liands of the JVIeccawees. So profitable is 
this trade, that good^ brought frdm' Jidda yield a 
clear gain varying from thirty to fifty per cent. 

Much profit is also fraudulently made; great 
iiiimbt^rs of pilgrims are ignorant of the Arabic lan- 
guage aud are in consequence placed at the mercy 
of brokers or interpreters, who are generally Indians, 
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and never fail to make them pay dearly for their 
sijrvicesfi It is a practicci >vith deaU^rs^ when they 
wish to eoneeal tlieir busint^ss from others, to join 
llieir right liands under the corner of the gown or 
wide sleeve; wliere, by touching the difTerent 
joints of the fingers, they note the numerals, and 
thus silently eonci ude the bargain. The wealth that 
annually flows into Mecca might render it one of 
llie richest cities in the East, were it not for the pro- 
digal and dissipated habits of the people, especially 
of tin? lower orders, who are loose and disorderly 
spendthrifts, squandering away their gains in dress, 
gluttony, and the grossest gratifications. Marriage 
and circumcision feasts are ec'lebrated in a very 
splendid style; so that a ptMir man will sometimes in 
one day throw away the exp<*nditure^>f half a year. 

It is owing t<P their depen<lence on foreign com- 
merce that the arts and sciences are so little culti- 
vated at Mecca. Travtdlers have remarked how few 
artisans inhal)it itsslreels, — such as ma.sons, carp<m- 
ters, tailors, or shoemakers, and thes6 are inferior 
in skill to the same class in other parts of the coun- 
try. With the exception of a few potteries and dye- 
houses there is not a single manufactory. There 
are braziers for working in copper, and tinsmiths, 
who make small vessels for the Irajjis to carry away 
some of the Zemzem water ; but not a man is to be 
found capable of cm^raving an inscription, or fabri- 
eating a hK*k and key. All the doors are fastened 
with large wooden lK)lts ; and the skill of tlie cutler 
is only adequate to the manufac*ture of matchlocks, 
lances, and halberds, which are forged in the rudest 
manner ; a hole in the ground serving for a fufnaee, 
and one or two goaUskins, waved before the fire^ 
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supplying the place of Lm^Hows. The swords, watches, 
and other hardware to l>e found in the bazdars, are 
imported from Europe. In difTerent shops are sold 
strings of coral and false ptmrls, rosaries made of 
aloe, sandal, or kalambar wood, brilliant necklaces 
of cut carnelions, seals, rings, and similar jewellery; 
but all these are kept by Indian merchants. Here, 
too, are to l)e set^ri grocers, druggists, tobacconists, 
halH*rdashers, san<ia].niakers, and a great many d(‘al- 
ers in old clothes. There arc a few large flour-mills 
worked by horses ; but the <*ommon practice* is to us<* 
hand-mills, which are usually turned by women or 
the slaves of the family. 

It cannot be expected that learning can flourish 
in a place where every mind is occupied in the search 
of gain or of paradise ; and in this respect Mecca is 
perhaps inferior to any city of equffl population in 
the East. The w'hole knowledge of the inhabitants 
is eon fined to reading the Koran, and writing but 
iiidifTereiitly. There are »o public libraries, and 
not a single school or seminary ; the mosque lieing 
the only place where boys are taught the elementary 

) )arts of education. Children from their infancy 
earn to repeat prayers and ceremonies ; but this is 
merely to make money by officiating as guides to 
the pilgrims. The crafts of bookselling and liook- 
binding are of course unknown. The language of the 
Meccawees, liowever, is still more^pure and elegant, 
both in phraseology and pronunciation, than that 
of any other town wdiere Arabic is spoken. It ap- 
proaches nearest to the old written Arabic, and is 
free from those affectations and perversions of the 
origintil sense which abound in other provinces. As 
the sciences form no lucrative profession, they ^re in 
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consequence totally neglected. The astronomer of 
the mo^iue learns to know the exact time of the 
sun’s passing the meridian, to regulate the hours of 
prayer ; and the few druggists, or venders of niedi. 
cine, deal in nothing but miraculous balsams and 
infallible elixirs; their potions are all sweet and 
agreeable, while the musk or aloos.wood which they 
burn in their shops diffuses a delicious odour that 
tends to establish their reputation. 

As for the nuinlK^r of inhabitants in Mecca, tra- 
v«*llers have found it very difficult to calculate with 
any degree* of certainty ; registers are never kept, 
and <*von the amount of houses is not ascertained. 
In former times it is said to have contained more 
than 1(X),(K)0 souls ; and when sacked by the Kar. 
mathian chief in 936, his ferocious sdfdiers are sup- 
posed to have )Xit more than 39,(100 to the sword. 
Ali Bey reckoned that it did not shelter more than 
from 16,0(K) to 18, (XX); BurckhardC, a later autho- 
rity, gives as the resultrof his inquiries, for the jk)- 
pulation of the city and suburbs between 25,000 
and 30, (MK) sta^onary inhabitants, besides from 2000 
to 4(K)0 Abyssinians and black slaves. The dwell- 
ings, however, are capable of containing three times 
that number, some quarters of the suburbs being 
entirely deserted and in ruins ; *8o that, unless the 
xeal of the hajjis revive, the capital of Islam must 
gradually sink into decay. 
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CHAPlKll VI. 

The Mohammedan Pilgrimage. 

The* Pil^im-caravanH — Thoir diftiTont Di'srriptMMi aiul 

Number i>f' Pilj^riiiis — The Muhmal — Tlir* llinim — Dulirs of the 
Pil^iiis oil .'irrivin^ at Mccni — Walk to Siilm und Oniru— Jour- 
ney to A rufut->- Sermon of* the Cadi -- (.'iirioiis Ap|)i.':iraiire ortlie 
Scene — Stoning ot‘ the Devil — The Iu*u‘it of Sneritiee — Hetiirn 
of the PnK‘(«tiiou to Mecca — Visit to Die Interior of tlie Kuaha 
i_De|iartiire of the Caravans— -Altered Apjx*arHiiee of tlie i'My 
— Holy PIhcch round Mecca— Pili^rimaj^e to Medina — Descrip- 
tion of’ the CityA-lta Inhabitants — Their Character undOccupa- 
tioii — The Mo8<|ue of the Prophet — The (j|nu>us Tomb of Mo- 
huimncd — CerenionieH required of the JlajjiH— Ser\unts and Re- 
venues of the Mosque — Sacnsl Places near Medina — Return of 
the Pilgrims — Bedr — Suez — Convent of St Cutlierine - Regula- 
tions und Hospitality <if the Moi^s — Places of siqierstitious Re- 
sort nliout Mount Siiidi — I’ha Cave of Elijah — The Rock of Me- 
riliah — Gelnd Mokkateb or the Written Mountains — The Con- 
vent near Tor — G cIm'I Nurkous or Mountain |>f the Dell. 


TThk law of tho Koran, as is well known, enjoins 
on every Mussulman, wlio iias tJie means, to jxt- 
form a pilgrimage to JMecca once at least in his life. 
Dulhajja, as the name im|K)rts, is the month pecu- 
liarly set apart for the performance of this solem- 
nity. To those whom indispimsable occupations 
confine at home the law permits a substitution of 
prayers; but even this is often evaded, and the 
duty execut(*d by commission at the exf^nse of a 
few dollars. Formerly, when devotional zeal wins 
more ardent, the difficulties of the journey were 
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field to increase the merit of the act ; but at pre- 
sent many, instead of encountering the perils of de- 
serts and robbers by land, adopt the more cheap and 
easy mode of travelling by sea. The regular haj- 
caravans are six or seven in number, though they 
do not always make their appearance together, nor 
ev(*n perform the visit annually. That from Syria, 
which us('d to be ac<*ompanied by the caliphs in per- 
son, sets out from Constantinople, and collects the 
})ilgriins fr(»m Northern Asia until it reaches Da- 
mascus. During the whole route, for the sake of 
safety and conv(*nience, it is attended from town to 
town by the armed force of the district. From Da- 
mascus to Medina it moves with great pomp across 
the desert, — a journey of thirty days ; and here a 
ehang(* of camels, for wiiich the Bedauins contract, 
is necessary ; th^* Anatolian breed being unable to 
bear the fatigues of such an expedition. The Pasha 
of Darmisc'us or one of his principa) officers always 
attends it, and gives thy signal for encamping and 
departing by firing a musket. The different classes 
of hajjis know their exact stations, and always 
place their teifts according to their town or pro- 
vince. At every stage is a castle or storehoiisef 
for provisions, with a small garrison, and a large 
tank at which the camels water. These stations 
an? seldom farther distant from each other than a 
march of eleven or twelve hours. The usual time 
of travelling is fro*in“ three o’clock in the afternoon 
to an hour or two after sunrise next day, torches 
Ijeing lighted during the night. The Egyptian ca- 
ravan, which starts from Cairo, is under the same 
regulations as the Syrian. Its route is more< dap- 
gerous and fatiguing, lying by Suez and Akaba, 
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along the shore of the lied Sea, through the terri- 
tories of wild and warlike tribes, who frequently 
attack it by open force. The Persian haj departs 
from Bagdad, and traverses Nejed by Deraiah. As 
the Persians are reckoned notorious heretics, and 
are generally persons of property, they are subject- 
ed to severe impositions, and have ot'casionally Ik'cii 
prohibited from entering the Holy City. The JVIog- 
grebin caravan brings the pilgrims from Barbary 
and Mowciio. It is usually nccompanied by a rela- 
tive of the king, and proceeds from his capital by 
slow inarches towards Tunis and Tripoli, thence 
along the Mediterranean shores to Alexandria or 
Cairo, collecting the hajjis in every distric^t through 
which it passes. Yemen sent two caravans ; one 
from 8aade, ^hich took its course along the moun- 
tains to Taif, and the other travelled by the coast, 
taking up such of the Persians and Indians as had 
arrived in the harbours of the country. A caravan 
of Indian pilgrims is said to have started from Mus- 
cat and travelled through Aejed ; but this route, it 
appears, has been long discontinued. Of late the 
greater portion of the hajjis do not flravel with the 
regular caravans, but arrive by 8(>a at Jidda. Those 
from the north, including Turks, Tartars, Syrians, 
iVIoors, and Africans, embark at Suez or Cosseir ; hut 
the wretched and crowded state of the vessels ren- 
ders the passage disagreeable and often dangerous. 
Crowds of devotees arrive in the^opposite direction 
from Yemen, the borders of Persia, Java, Sumatra, 
and the distant realms watered by the Indus : these 
comprise Hindoos and Malays, — people from Cash- 
mere jand Guzerat, — ^Arabs from Bussora, Oman, 
and Hadramaut,— natives of Nubia and Upper 
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— and tliose from the c(^ts of Melinda and 
Momhaza. All Moslems dwelling near the ocean 
art* certain of findings towards tlie p(?riod of the 
haj, ships departing from some neighbouring har- 
t)our to the lied Sea ; but the greater number come 
with the regular Indian fleet. From all these re. 
gions swarms of beggars flock to Mocca^ — they get 
a free passage from charitable individuals among 
their own countrymen, or their expense is defrayed 
by those who employ them as proxies in perform- 
ing the indispensable duties of the pilgrimage. But 
on landing they are thrown entirely on the bene, 
volence of the hajjis, and the alms they collect must 
serve to carry them back to tlieir homes. All the 
}X)or(T class of Indians turn mendicants ; and their 
wTet(*hed appearance would make th|pn worthy ob- 
jects of cominisiiption, were it not known that they 
assume a tone and character of outward misery, be- 
cause it ensures them a subsistence without labour. 

None of these paupers bear a more respectable 
character for industry than the Negroes or Tekrourutg 
as tlicy are called, who employ themselves as por- 
ters for carrying goods, cleaning the court-yards, 
or fetching firewood from the neighbouring moun*« 
tains. Some of them manufacture small baskets 
and mats of date-leaves, or little hearths of clay 
painted yellow and red, which they sell to the haj- 
jis, w'ho boil their coffeepots upon them. Others 
serve as w^ater-cairiers, or prepare bouza, or occupy 
themselves in any species of manual labour. 

Among the pilgrims are to be found dervises of 
every sect and order in the Turkish empire : many 
of them are madmen, or at least assuming tl^p ap- 
pearance of insanity ; and as the Mohammedans re- 
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I^ard them as saints or inspired l)eings, sent as a bless- 
ing to them from Heaven, they are much n‘spected by 
the devotees, who scruple not to nil their pock<‘ts 
with money. The Ixdiuviour of soint* of tliem is inde- 
cent, and so violent, that many willingly give them 
a trifle to escape from their importunities. IVlost of 
the pilgrims that arrive in detachments and be- 
fore the caravans, are professt‘d merchants, who oc- 
cupy the interval very pleasantly in disposing of 
their wares, praying, smoking, rc^ading tlie Koran, 
enjoying the gratifications of sense, and anticipating 
the happiness of futurity. Except inendit^ants, al- 
most every hajji combines with Jiis religious du- 
ties some little mercantile adventure, witli a view 
to lessen his expenses. The ]\Ioggrebbis, for exam- 
ple, bring tln4tr red bonnets and woollen cloaks ; 
the Western Turks, shoes and slijjpers, hardware, 
<‘mbroidered stulfs, sweetmeats, amber, trinkets of 
European manufacture, knit silk purses, and other 
small wares ; the Anatolians bring carpets, silks, 
and Angora shawls ; the Persians, Cashmere shawls 
and large silk handkerchiefs ; the Afghans, tooth, 
bruslies made of the spongy boughs of a tree in Bok- 
hara, yellow beads, and plain coarse shawls of their 
own manufiicture; the Indians im})ort the numc. 
n)us productions of .their rich and extensive regions ; 
and the people of Yemen bring snakes fordhe Per- 
sian pipes, sandals, and various articles in leather. 

In general the regular cara^ails have fixed pe- 
riods for their arrival. Those from Syria and Egypt 
unite their routes at Bedr, whence tliey proceed to 
Mecca at a short distance from each other. The 
approach of the foremost is annountx^d by a horse- 
man, who comes galloping through the town to the 
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governor's house ; a prize being always awarded to 
him who brings the first tidings of its safety. 

The pomp and magnificence of this moving solem- 
nity are still considerable^ though much diminish- 
ed since the time of the caliphs, both in point of 
splendour and attendance. When Solyman per- 
formed th(‘ pilgrimage (a. d. 7H)), 900 camels were 
employed in transporting his wardrobi^ alone. Ala- 
hadi, besides the vast sums he expended in presents, 
built fine houses at every station l)etween Bagdad 
and iVIecca, and caused them to be splendidly fur- 
nished. lie w^as the first caliph that carried snow- 
water with him to cool his sherbet on the road ; — a 
luxury in which he wiis ImitattHl by many of his 
successors. Haroun al Rast^hid, who performed the 
haj nine times, spent in one of hi* visits nearly a 
million and ajlialf of gold dinars (£693,750) in 
presents ; in another, he and his wife Zobeide ac- 
complished the journey from Bagdad (nearly 10(K) 
miles) on foot ; but the merit must have been les- 
sened, as the whole road wtis covered daily with fine 
carpets on which they walked. The retinue of the 
mother of Moiltasem, w ho visited Mecca in 1231, was 
composed of 120,000 camels. On a similar occasidh 
the equipage of the Sultan of Egypt consisted of 
500 of these animals for the transport solely of sweet- 
meats and confectionary ; 280 for pomegranates, al- 
monds, and other fruits ; besides having his travel- 
ling-larder provided with 1000 gaese and 3000 fowls. 

In 1814, the Syrian caravan, which was reckoned 
small, amounted only to 4000 or 5000 persons, and 
was attendiKl by 15,000 caxpels. The Barbary ca- 
ravan sometimes contained 40,000 men ; bu^it has 
not of late exceeded 6(KX) or 8000. That from Egypt 
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used to be extremely numerous : Barthema states 
that when hh was at Mecca it had 64/)00 camels. 
In 1814, it consisted principally of Mohammed Ali's 
troops, with very few pilgrims ; but in 1818, a single 
grandee of Cairo joined the haj with 110 camels for 
the transport of his baggage and retinue; and his tra- 
velling-expenses alone, Burckhardt supposes, could 
not have been less than £1(),(XH). The wife of Ali 
had a truly royal equipage, comprehending 500 
beasts of burden. The tents of the public- women and 
dancing-girls were among the most splendid in this 
caravan. Females are not excluded from performing 
the pilgrimage; but the law prescribes that they shall 
be married women, and accompanied by their lius- 
bands or some very near relation. Rich old widows, 
and such as lo<<e their husbands by the way, are 
provided with deMs or guides, who^ facilitate their 
progress through the sacred territory, and act also in 
a matrimonial capacity ; but these unions are only 
temporary, and at the conclusion of their devotions 
the man must divorce his companion, otherwise the 
marriage would be considered binding. 

There is one distinction formerly common to all 
large caravans, but now used only by the Syrian 
and Egyptian ; each of these has its holy camel, 
carrying on its'ba^k the mahmal with presents 
for the Kaaba, and which also serves the purpose 
of a sign or banner to their respective companies. 
This appendage is minutely described by Maun- 
drell and D'Ohsson as a high hollow wooden frame, 
in the shape of a cone, having a pyramidal top co- 
vered with fine silk ^rocade, and adorned with 
ostficlvfeathers. A small book of prayers and 
charms is placed in the middle, wrapped up in a 
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piece of silk. It was not used by the caliphs^ hav. 
ing been first introduced (a. d. 1274) by the Sultan 
of Egypt. Since that time the different Mussulman 
sovereigns have considered the mahmal as a privi* 
lege, and a badge of their own royalty.* On the re- 
turn of the caravans, the sacred camel, which is 
never after employed in labour, and the book of 
prayers, are objects of great veneration among the 
lower class, or sYich as have not been at Mecca : 
men and women flock in crowds to kiss it, and ob- 
tain a blessing by rubbing their foreheads upon it. 

The awful sanctity of Mecca and its territory ren- 
ders it necessary that every traveller, whether on a 
religious visit or not,^ shall undergo a certain trans. 
formation in dress the moment he enters the Belled 
el Haranii or Holy Land of Islam^* From what, 
ever quarter t^e hajjis arrive, they are instantly re- ' 

* << I'lie maliinal (of DamascuH) in a liii^ pavilion at black silk 
pitclied upon the back of a very groat camei^ and spreading its cur- 
tuns all round about the beast down to tlie ground. This camel 
wants not also his ornamcnla €if largo ropes of Imadi^ fish-shells, 
fox-tails, and other sucli fantastic Snery, hanged upon his head, neck, 
and legs. All this is designed tor the Alcoran, which thus rides in 
state both to and from Mecca, and is accompanied with a rich new 
carpet sent evei^ year ^ the grand seignior for the covering of 
Mimomet’s tomb, — having the old one brought back ia return iitr 
it, which is esteemed of an inestimable valne atW having been s(» 
long next neighbour to the Propliet's rotten bones.’*— 

TraveU, 

•f The Belled el Haram is properlynhe sacred district round 
Mecca, wh^ has the privileges ot a sanctuary or asylum,— tho law 
having forbidden the shedding of blood, killing of game, or cutting 
of trees within it This sanctity, however, is W little regarded ; — 
criminals are slain wiflioftt scruple,— persons have been ttUsassinated 
even under the walls of the Kaabo, — and battles, both with infan- 
try and cavali7, fought within the enclosure of we Temple The 
limits of this sacred territoiy are difforently represented. At pre- 
sent it is generally supposed to be boundca within those ijositions 
where the ihram is assumed in approaching Mecca, viz. Uadda^ 
on the west; As/cen^aa the north; Wady Mohrem^ onibe east; 
and Xai ()rkj on the south. Ali mistakes when he consiiiered 
this district a particular province. Medina has the same privileges, 
but they are held in as little veneration. • 
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quired to strip themselves naked> throw away their 
garments, and put on the ihram or pilgrim's cloak, 
which consists of two pieces of linen, woollen, or 
cotton cloth ; one of which is wrapped round the 
loins, and the other thrown over the neck and shoul- 
ders, so as to leave part of the right arm uncovered. 
The law ordains that there shall be no seam in it, 
no silk, nor ornament of any kind. White Indian 
cambric, that being considered the preferable colour, 
is generally employed for the purpose ; but rich hajjis 
use Cashmere shawls without flowered borders. In 
assuming it certain ceremonies are observed ; such 
as making a general ablution, saying a prayer while 
naked, taking a few steps in tlye direction of Mecca, 
and uttering pious invocations, called teJhL 
The ihram, fwhether taken in summer or in 
winter, is equally inconvenient apd prejudicial 
to health. The head remains totally unprotected, 
and exposed to th^* sun’s rays ; the instep of the foot 
must likewise be uncovered ; ^o that tliose who wear 
shoes instead of sandals x;ut a piece out of the up- 
per leather. The northern Moslem, accustomed 
to thick woollen clothes, find it a sevefe expc^riment 
ojf their religious zeal to remain sometimes for 
months, night and day, with no other vestment than 
this thin garb. Thc^ihram of the women consists of 
a cloak, so close that not even their eyes can be seen. 
Old age and disease are excuses for keeping the head 
covered ;* but this indulgence miAt*be purchased by 
giving alms to the poor. Umbrellas are not forbid, 
den, and are used by most of the visiters firom colder 
climates ; b.ut the natives of the south either brave 
the^uia’s rays, or screen themselves by means of a 
rag tied to a stick. Though many have died in 
consequence of this exposure, nobody utters a com. 
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plaint. There are no restrictions now as to parti, 
cular diet ; hut the mohremy as the vested pilgrim 
is called, is enjoined to behave decently, not to curse 
or quarrel, nor to kill any animal, not even the ver- 
min that may infest his own. person; although, ac- 
cording to Pitts, “ if they cannot well be endured 
any longer, it is lawful to remove them from one 
part of the body to another.*’ The laxity of modern 
times occasionally dispenses altogether with the cc. 
remony of the malharmo^ especially among the ser- 
vants and camel-drivers. 

All the caravans as they arrive pass through the 
town in procession, accompanied by their guards 
of soldiers, with martial music. The equipage of 
the emirs is very splendid. They are mounted in 
palanquins or taktrouana , — a kin<k)f closed litter or 
cage, carried Ay two camels, one before and the^ 
other behind. Thd heads of the camels are decorat- 
ed with feathers, tassels, and beljs ; the streets are 
lined with people, w|^o as they move along greet 
them with loud acclamations. 

On entering Mecca, the first duty of the pilgrim 
is to visit tile mosque immediately; and this in- 
junction applies to all strangers whatever. The 
prescribed ceremonies are, first to repeat certain 
prayers in different parts of the Temple; namely, at 
the entrance under the colonnade, two rikats and four 
prostrations are addressed to the Deity in thank- 
fulness for ha^ng reached the holy spot, and in 
salutation of the mosque itself: then, advancing 
into the court, certain ejaculations are uttered while 
passing under the insulated arch in front of the 
Kaaba, and two rikats are pronounced opposite the 
black stone ; at the conclusion of which it is touched 
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with the right hand^ or kissed^ if the pressure of the 
crowd will admit. The devotee then performs the 
towaf, keeping the Kaaba on his left hand; this cere- 
mony, which was done by the Pagan Arabs in a state 
of nudity, is repeated seven times, the three first in 
a quick pace, in imitation of the Prophet ; each cir- 
cuit is accompanied with prescribed prayers and a 
salutation of the black stone. This done, after a 
few more rikats, he proceeds to the Zemzem Well, 
ill honour of winch he addresses some pious ejacu- 
lations, and then drinks as much water as he wishes 
or can get. Some have it poured over them in 
bucketfuls, and then,*’ says Barthema, " the fools 
think their sins are washed into the well.'* Others 
swallow it so unreasonably, that they lie for hours 
ijxtended on thorpavement, while their flesh breaks 
* out into pimples ; and this, as Pitts w^ittily remarks, 
they call the purging of their sjAritual corruptions.** 
These are the different ceremonies observed within 
the Temple, which the pilggms repeat after their 
guides. 

The next ceremony that the hajji has to per- 
form is the sai, or holy walk between Safa and' 
JVIlcroua ; which is done along a level street al>out six 
hundred paces in length, and terminated at each end 
by a stone platform covered with open arches, and 
ascended by a flight of steps. This perambulation, 
which for a short space must be run, is to be repeated 
seven times ; prayers are incess&nlly recited in a 
loud voice ; and on the two platforms the face must 
be turned to the mosque. A third ceremony is that 
of shaving the head ; and the barbers, whose shops 
aboqmkin the vicinity of Meroua, during the ope- 
ration utter a particular prayer, which the hajjis 
repeat after thenk This religious tonsure is follow- 
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ed by the walk to Omra, a place aliout an hour and 
a half's distance from Mecca^ where the pilgrim 
prays two rikats in a small chapel ; and must 
chant the ielbi or pious ejaculations all the way. 
After this the towaf and sai must be again per- 
formed^ which closes the preliminary ceremonies. 
Some have only part of the head shaven before the 
visit to Ornra^ and the rest completed immediate, 
ly^afterwards. The walk round the Kaab% may be 
repeated as often as the pilgrim thinks fit; and 
the more frequently the more meritorious. Most 
foreigners do it twice daily^ — ^in the evening and be- 
fore daybreak. 

When all the nectissary rites have been gone 
through at Mecca^ the whole concourse of visiters 
repair in a body to Mouiit Araf|(^ which is the 
grand day of ^le pilgrimage. This mountain is 
principal object of Moslem veneration ; and some 
even assert, that a pilgrimage to it would be equally 
meritorious though the Kaaba ce^ed to exist. Tra- 
dition says it was here that the common father of 
mankind met Eve after the long separation of 200 
years conseqtient on the Fall ; that he built the 
chapel on its summit before he retired with his 
wife to the island of Ceylon ; and was there in- 
structed by the angel Gabriel how to adore his 
Creator ; the spot still bears the name df Modaa 
Seidna Adam, or Place of Prayer of our Lord Adam. 
It was here, too,*that Mohammed is said to have ad- 
dressed his followers, — a practice in which he was 
imitated by the caliphs, who preached on the same 
spot when they performed the haj. This hill, or ra- 
ther granite rock, which is about 200 feet higl)» stwds 
about six hours' journey to the eastward of Mecca, at 
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tbe foot of a higher mountain^ in a sandy pla'ih about 
three quarters of a league in diameter. On the eastern 
side broad stone steps lead to tlie top^ and these are 
covered with innumerable handkerchiefs for receiv- 
ing the pious gifts which are claimed by the families 
of the Koreish^ in whose territory this sacred emi- 
nence stands. 

On the Day of Arafat, or Feast of Sacrifice as it 
Is^ called, and which can only be performed a 
certain time, the pilgrims take their journey, some 
on camels, others on mules or asses ; but the greater 
number walk barefooted, which is esteemed the 
most pious mode of travelling. The crowd is so 
vast, that several hours elapse before they can clear 
the narrow outskirts of Mecca. Beyond the town 
a few miles th^, road ^dens, in passing through 
the valley of Muna, where the law ^njoins certain 
prayers and ceremonies (paring the nails, and cut- 
ting the hair) to be observed. This march is ne- 
cessarily attended* with great confusion. Of the 
half-naked hajjis," says Burckhardt, all dressed 
in the white ihram, some sat reading the Koran 
upon their camels ; some ejaculated Ibud prayers ; 
whilst others cursed their drivers, and quarrelled 
with those near them who choked up the passage.’* 

Leaving Muna thg plain of Arafat opens through 
a rocky defile in the mountains ; on reaching which 
the caravans and numerous detachments of pil- 
grims disperse in quest of their res}>ective places of 
encampment. It was about three hours after sun., 
set when Burckhardt arrived ; l^ut stragglers con- 
tinued to pour in till midnight. Numberless fires 
weio now seen lighted iip over an extent of ground 
three or four miles in length ; while high and brilliant 
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dusters of lamps marked the different places %vhere 
Mohammed Ali^ Solyman Pasha, and other emirs 
of the haj, had pitched their tents. Pilgrims were 
seen wandering in every direction frc»m camp to 
camp, in search of their companions whom they had 
lost on the road ; and it was several hours before 
the noise and clamour had subsided. Few persons 
slept ; the devotees sat up praying and uttering their 
loud chants ; the merry Meccawees formed them- 
selves into parties, singing the jovial songs called jok^ 
accompanied by clapping of hands ; while the coffee- 
tents were crowded the whole night with customers. 

The dawn was announced by a discharge of mus- 
ketry, which summoned the Faithful to make ready 
for their morning prayers. After sunrise Burck- 
hardt ascended the summit of th% mount, which 
presented a vtjy extensive and singular prospect. * 
Long streets of tents fitted up as bazaars furnished 
the busy crowds with all kinds of provisions. The 
Syrian and Egyptian^cavalry were exercised by 
their chiefs ; while thousands of camels were feed- 
ing on the dry shrubs all around the camps. About 
3000 tents w^re dispersed over the plain ; though 
the greater number of the assembled multitudes hdd 
no such accommodation. The caravans were placed 
without order ; and many of tltem in the form of 
large circles or dowars, in the inside of which their 
camels reposed. 

Of these encaiApments the most rich and magni- 
« ficent were those of Yahia, the sheriff of Meci^a, the 
Pasha of Damascus, the Viceroy of Egypt, and more 
particularly of his wife, who h^ lately arrived from 
Cairo. Her equipage included a dozen t(tits.of 
different sizes, inhabited by her women : the whoje 
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was surrounded with a wall of linen cloth 800 
paces in circuity the sole entrance to which was 
guarded by eunuchs in splendid dresses. Around 
this enclosure were pitched the tents of the men 
who formed her numerous suite. The beautiful em- 
broidery on the exterior of this linen palace^ with 
the various colours displayed in every part of it, 
must have reminded the spectator of the gorgeous 
descriptions in the Tales of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Some of the Mecca merchants, especially 
the family of Jelani, had very elegant tents ; this 
being almost the only occasion when tlie Arabian 
grandees ever venture to display their wealth iti the 
presence of a pasha. 

Burckliardt estimated the whole persons assem- 
bled on the plain at about 70,000 ; and the number 
of camels from 20,000 to 25,000. '[(his seems a fa* 
vourite number with the Mohammedans ; but it is 
deserving of remark, that he is the third traveller 
who has made the same calculation. Pitts and Ali 
Bey mention this as being the smallest number 
that must necessarily attend at any pilgrimage on 
Mount Arafat ; and, in every case ^cre there are 
f^vver, angels are sent down from heaven to make up 
the deficiency. Burckhardt's 70,000 appears a tole- 
rable assemblage, evpn without the addition of celes- 
tial recruits ; yet he says that two only of the five 
or six regular caravans had made their appearance 
that year. When the Spanish Miftsulman perform- 
ed this ceremony, he reckoned the number of hajjis at < 
80,000 men, 2000 women, and 1000 children ; who 
must have presented a curious spectacle, with their 
60^000 or 70,000 camels, asses, and horses, marching 
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ing a forest of lances^ guns^ swivels^ and other arms^ 
and forcing their passage along as they best could. 

The law ordains that the true position of the haj 
should be on Arafat ; but it wisely provides against 
any impossibility arising from its scanty dimensions^ 
by declaring that the mountain includes the plain 
in the immediate neighl)ourhood. A similar pro- 
vision is made with regard to the great mosque, 
which can accommodate at prayers about 35,000 
persons. There is, however, an opinion prevalent 
at Mec<»., founded on a holy tradition, that it is capa- 
ble of containing any number of the Faithful-— even 
the whole Mohammedan community, who might 
all enter at once, and find ample room. The guar- 
dian angels are gifted with the power of invisibly 
extending the limits of the building,»or diminishing 
the site of thoi^vorshipper ; but in modem times * 
there is no occasion for this miracle, as the Temple is 
never half filled, and seldom visited, even during the 
haj, by more than 10,0^0 individuals at once. 

About tliree o’clock the chief ceremony of the day 
takes plaqe, that of tlie khotch or sermon, which is 
usually preached by the Cadi of Mecca. The whole, 
multitude now unpitch their tents, press forward t^. 
wards the mountain, and cover its sides from top 
to bottom. The orator takes his stand on the stone 
platform near the top, whence he addresses the 
crowd. The discourse lasts till sunset, and no pil- 
grim, although he *may have visited all the holy 
places of Mecca, is entitled to the name of hajji 40- 
less he has been present on this occasion. 

The cadi, whom Borckhardt describes as mount- 
ed on a richly-caparisoned camel, read his sArmon 
from a book in Arabic, which he held in his hand 
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at inten^als of every four or five minutes he paused^ 
and stretched forth his arms to implore blessings on 
his hearers ; while the congregation around and be- 
fore him waved the skirts of their ihrams over 
their heads^ and rent tlie air with shouts of Le- 
beik, Allahuma, lebeik V* (Here we are at thy com- 
mands, O God !) During the wavings of the white 
garments by the dense crowd, the side of the moun- 
tain had the appearance of a cataract of water, and 
the green umbrellas of the myriads of hajjis sitting 
on their camels below bore some resemblance to a 
verdant lawn. The sermon lasted nearly three 
hours, during which the cadi was constantly wip- 
ing his eyes ; for the law enjoins the preacher to bt? 
moved with feelings of compunction, and to consider 
tears as evidence that he is divinely illuminated, 
and that his prayers are acceptable.# * 

The effect of this scene upon the audience wm 
extremely various. Some of the pilgrims were cry- 
ing loudly^ weeping and beating their breasts for 
their sins ; others stood* in silent reflection, with 
tears of adoration in their eyes. But thgse peni- 
tents were mostly foreigners. The natives of Hejaz, 
aSid the Turkish soldiers, spent the time in con- 
versing and joking, and imitating the waving of the 
ihrams by violent gestures as if in mockery. Par. 
ties of Arabs were quietly smoking their nargiles ; 
while the frequenters of the caf§s, some of which 
were kept by public-women, by* their loud laughter 
and* riotous conduct gave great annoyance to the 
devotees in their neighbourhood. 

To every stranger, whether Mohammedan, Jew, or 
Cbrislian, such an assemblage must furnish a curi- 
ous and impressive spectacle. It was a sight/' says 
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Pitts^ enough to pierce one’s hearty to behold so 
many in their garments of humility and mortifica- 
tion« with their naked heads, and cheeks watered 
with tears ; and to hear their grievous sighs and sobs^ 
begging earnestly for the remission of their sins.” 
Many of the poor pilgrims are in an ecstasy, and be- 
lieve themselves in actual possession of paradise. 

It is here,” observes Ali Bey, that the grand 
spectacle of the Mussulman pifgrimage must be 
seen. An innumerable crowd of men from all na- 
tions, and of all colours, coming from the extremi- 
ties of the earth, through a thousand dangers, and 
encountering fatigues of every description, to adore 
together the same Jleity ! The native of Circassia 
presents his hand in a friendly manner to the Ethio- 
plan, or the negro of Guinea ; the Jndian and the 
Persian embrace tlic inhabitants of Barbary and . 
Morocco ; all looking upon each other as brothers, 
or individuals of the same family united by the 
bonds of religion, and the greater* part speaking or 
understanding more or less the same language. 
What a curb to sin,” adds this zealous Mussulman, 

what an en(bouragement to virtue ! but what a 
misfortune, that with all these advantages we should 
not be better than the Calvinists !" 

By the time the cadi had finished his discourse 
the greater part of the audience seemed to be wearied. 
The sun was descending behind the western moun- 
tains as he shut the book and pronounced the last 
greeting of “ Lebeik.” Instantly tKe crowds pre- 
pared to quit Arafat on their return ; those behind 
hurrying and pressing on those before; so that with 
many it is a trial of strength and speed. Formefly 
bloody affrays took place almost every year; eadi 
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party endeavouring to outrun and carry its mahmal 
in advance of the other. Two hundred lives have 
on some occasions been lost in supporting what was 
thought the honour of their respective caravans. 

The cause of this precipitation is, that the ritual 
orders the mogreb, or prayer of the setting sun, to 
be said at Mezdclifa, a mosque or oratory two hours 
distant. The departure and march is a scene of 
splendid confusion; many pilgrims had lost their 
companions, others their camels, who were heard 
calling loudly for their drivers, or searching for them 
over the plain. As it was dark, innumerable torches 
were lighted, emitting sparks of fire; there were 
continual volleys of artillery; sky-rockets were let 
oif; and bands of martial music played till they ar- 
rived at the mos/que. Here another sermon is preach, 
ed by torchlight, commencing with^the first dawn, 
and continuing till the sun rises above the horizon, 
when the pilgrims move onward to Wady Muna, a 
distance of three miles. 

This narrow valley, enclosed on both sides by steep 
barren cliffs of granite, contains a single street of 
houses built of stone, some of which^are inhabited, 
but the greater part in ruins. It abounds with sa- 
cred relics. Here is the mosque of Meshed el Kheify 
in which the Arab; assert that Adam was buried ; 
here Abraham intended to sacrifice his son) and a 
granite block is shown, alleged to have been cleft in 
two by the str^e of his knife ; Irerh Mohammed was 
favoured withmany of his revelations ; and here the 
devil had the malice to whisper Ishmael in the ear 
that he was about to be slain other traditions say, 
he^atlempted to obstruct his father in his passage at 
three different places, which are marked by as many 
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Stone pillars. The first duty of the pilgrim is to pro- 
vide himself with twenty-one small pebbles of the 
size of a horse-bean : these he must throw at the pro- 
per times and places, seven at each pillar, exclaiming, 

Bismillah ! God is'great ! this we do to secure our- 
selves from the devil and his troops !" This ceremony, 
as may easily be imagined, is attended occasionally 
by accidents. Ali Bey tells us, he came off with two 
wounds in his left leg. It appears also to be the sub- 
ject of jocularity ; for a facetious hajji observed to 
Pitts, You may save your labour at present if you 
please, for I have hit out the devil's eyes already.” 

After the " stoning,” which is repeated three days, 
and without which the pilgrimage is imperfect, 
comes the grand sacrifice of animals, — a rite that 
all Mussulmans are bound at this time (the 10th day 
of the month) t (4 perform. In the space of a quarter « 
of an hour thousands of sheep and goats are slaugh- 
tered in the valley ; some of whijh are brought by 
the haj jis, others purcl^ed from the Bedouins, who 
demand high prices for them. The law requires 
that the throats of the animals be cut in the name 
of the most iflerciful God, with their faces towards 
the Kaaba. The number of victims has sometime 
been very great. The Caliph Moktader sa,crificed 
50,000 sheep, besides 40,000 caqiels and cows. Bar- 
themaifepeaks of 30,000 oxen being slain, and their 
carcasses given to the poor, who seemed mote 
anxious to have*their Allies filled^an their sins 
remitted.” We are apt to wondeWiow so many 
myriads of animals can subsist An so desolate a re- 
gion, or how they can be contained in so contracted 
a space as Wady Muna ; but the-Moslems e^Aplain 
it, by pretending that the valley can expand its di- 
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niensions ; and that on the Day of Sacrifice neither 
vultures nor flies molest the votaries hy carrying off 
the lambs or tainting the raw fleshy vast quantities 
of which remain unconsumed. 

On the completion of the sacrifice; the pilgrims 
throw off the ihram^ and resume their ordinary attire ; 
many of them putting on their best dresses to cele- 
brate the day of the feast or beiram^ The long street 
of Muna is converted into a fair; sheds, booths^ 
and tents, being fitted up as shops for provisions and 
merchandise of all kinds. The Syrian bargains for 
the goods of India ; the stranger from Borneo and 
Timbuctoo exhibits his wares to the natives of Geor- 
gia and Samarcand ; while the poor hajjis cry their 
small stock, which they carry on their heads. The 
mixture of nations and tongues, costumes and com- 
modities, is more striking here thaiv at Mecca. At 
night the valley blazes with illuminations, fireworks, 
discharges of artillery, and bonfires on the hills. 
The second day of the feast^ ends the pilgrimage to 
Arafat ; when the devotees retum to Mecca, testify, 
ing their delight by songs, loud talking, and laugh- 
ter. Many of the indigent pilgrims femain behind 
td' feast on the offals and putrefying carcasses of the 
victims that strew the valley. The starved Indians 
cut the meat into slipgs for their travelling-provisions, 
which they dry in the sun, or in the mo8que,^here 
they are spread on the pavement or suspended on 
cords betweei^e columns. * ' 

On arrivin^k Mecca a repetition of the previous 
ceremonies takes plade. The pilgrims must visit the 
Kaaba, which, in the mean time, has been covered 
with the new black clothing. The visit to the in- 
terior of this building is performed by immense 

* o 
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crowds^ though it forms no part of the religious duty 
of the hajjis. On opening the door, which takes 
place an hour after sunrise, a rush is made up the 
steps, and sometimes over the heads of the people, 
in spite of the eunuchs, who endeavour to keep or- 
der with their sticks, which fall particularly heavy 
on such as omit to drop a fee into their hands; 
for all the officers, from the sheriff who holds the 
silver key to be kissed at the entrance, to the lowest 
menial, expect to be paid. The hall is immediately 
filled, when every visiter must pray eight rika^s, and 
perform sixteen prostrations. Nothing but sighing 
and moaning is heard, — ^the effect of pressure, perhaps 
of sincere repentance ; but it is easy to imagine how 
these devotions are performed, for while one is bowing 
down another walks over his back ;^oine are unmer- 
cifully crushe^ and many are carried out with dif* 
ficulty quite senseless from heat and suffocation. 

On the first and second days the men and women 
enter alternately; on the thirJ, the sheriff, the 
sheiks, and illustrious^ajjis, perform the holy cere, 
mony of sweeping and washing the floor. All the 
water-earrieA in Mecca advance with pitchers and 
besoms, which are passed from hand to hand qill 
they reach the guards at the entrance. The negroes 
then throw the water on the ^pavement, while the 
devotees sweep and scrub with both hands, until the 
fioof appears polished like glass. The water flows 
out by a hole ufld^r the door; andionl as it is, it is 
eagerly drunk by the Faithful ; wime those who are 
at a dis^n^ have quantities of it thrown over them 
by the eunuchs. It must require no common pitch 
of fimaticism to reconcile tlib stomach of the pror. 
shaper to Uiis practiee; but the Moslem excuse it 
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by alleging^ that although the liquid is very dirty 
it has the benediction of God, and is besides much 
perfumed with tlie essence of roses. The brooms of 
palm-leaves, as well as the shreds of the cloth that 
surrounds the door and bottom of the hall, are di- 
vided among the pilgrims, and treasured up as re- 
lics, Pieces both of the exterior and interior cover- 
ings arc constantly on sale at a shop Ix^fore the Bab 
es Salaam: the latter are most esteemed, and waist- 
coats are made of it, which thc^ Believers reckon the 
safest armour they can wear. 

During the Ramadan, and especially on the last 
day, the mosque is particularly brilliant. At the 
celebration of the evening orisons, the whole square 
and colonnades are illuminated by thousands of lamps ; 
and in addition ,to these, most of the hajjis have 
<fach his own lantern standing before him. The 
agreeable coolness of the place induces them to walk 
ateut or sit conversing till after midnight. As the 
legal period of afistinence now terminates, every 
one brings in his haiidkerc^iel a few dates or grapes, 
with bread and clu^'se, waiting in suspense until the 
imam from the top of the Zemzem proihlaims Al- 
lalfAkbar,*' when they hasten to break their fast (the 
lesser bciram) and drink ajar of the holy water. The 
whole scene presents a curious mixture of the gay 
and the grave. The mind is struck with some de- 
greexkf awe to witness so many thoi^ands perform- 
ing tHetowaf,pr prostrating themselves on their car- 
pets r awhile the mingled voices of the metowafs, in. 
tent W making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, — the loud conversation of 
idle. spectators, — and the running and laughing of 
boys, some of whom are diverting themselves with 
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swinging machines, or the feats of jugglers in the 
streets, make the Temple more like a place of public 
amusement than a sanctuary of religion. 

Before the caravans take their final departure, the 
pilgrims, from the highest to the lowest, are occu. 
pied with commercial transactions, either buying 
provisions for their journey or engrossed in the pur- 
suits of gain. The termination of the haj changes the 
entire aspect both of the town and the Temple. Of 
the brilliant shops lately filled with the productions 
and manufactures of every climate in the world, 
Burckhardt remarks, that not more than a fourth 
part remained. The streets were deserted, covered 
with rubbish and filth, which nobody seemed dis- 
posed to remove, and swarming with beggars, who 
raised their plaintive voices towasds the windows 
of the houses^ they supposed to be still inha«* 
bited.* The suburbs were crowded with the car- 
casses of dead camels, of. which, above 10,000 afe 
supposed to perish annually ; the smell rendering 
the air offensive, and spreading pestilence among the 
• inhabitants. 

The mosqu^ itself is not free from these pollutions. 

* The streets and mosques of Mecca resound with the cries of 
lieggars s — Brethren ! O Fatthful I. hear me ! I ask twenty dol- 
lars fiiom God to pay tor my paasage home ; twenty ^llan only ! 
God is all-bountiful, and may send me a^liundred dollars ; but it is 
twenty dollars only that I ask ! Remember that charity is the sure 
rood to paradise T Burckhardt mentions a Yemen at Jidila 
who mounted the daily after noon prayer, and exchumed, 

loud enough to be heara through the whole bazaar, ^ I ask from 
God fifty dollara^ a suit of clothes, and a copy of the Koran. O 
Faithful, hear me ! 1 ask of you fi% dollars,*^ This he ra- 
peated for sevqa] weeks, whenaTurkuli pilgrim ofiered him thirty 
dollBrs to discoatinue his cries Noy” siud the beggar, ** I will 
not take theia, because I am couTtnoed God will send me tlm whole.’* 
At length the same haj ji fmve him his full demand withemt bbing 
thankfSi for it— << Pull my beard,” the neej|y sopplient will say to 
the scrupulous pilgrini, << if God does not send you ten times more 
than what 1 ask I* V 
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Poor hajjis^ worn out with disease and hunger^ are 
seen dragging their emadated bodies along the co- 
lonnades ; and when no longer able to stretch forth 
their hand to ask the passengers for charity^ they 
place a bowl to receive alms near the mat on which 
they lie. All the sick^ when they feel their last, 
moments approach^ are carried to the Temple^ that 
they may either be cured by a sight of the Kaaba^ 
or have the satisfaction of expiring within the sacred 
enclosure. The friendless stranger thinks paradise 
secure if he can obtain a sprinkling of the Zemzem 
water, and breathe his latest sigh in the arms of 
the Prophet and the guardian angels.** For a month 
subsequent to the conclusion of the haj, dead bodies 
are carried forth almost every morning, and buried 
by persons in tho' service of the mosque. 

Before bidding adieu to the capital^of Islam, there 
are several holy spots in the town and suburbs which 
the pilgrims visit. , Among these are the motdedSj or 
birthplaces of Mohammed, Fatima, Ali, Abu Beker, 
and Abu Taleb who is th^ great patron of the city, 
and whose name is held most sacred. The tombs of * 
Kadijah and Amina the Prophet’s mother are also 
objects of veneration. Theguardianshipof these places 
is shared by several fanplies, prihcipally sheriffs, who 
attend by turns with a train of servants, and generally 
expect a contribution from the purse of the visiters. 
Most of the hills in the vicinity are held as consecrat. 
ed ground, from being the soene'of the mirades or 
revelations of the Apostle. On the top of Gebel Ko- 
beis, the hajjis are shown the place whei^ the moon 
was split ; at Gebel Top, the cavern where the fugi- 
tive Pfbphet and his companions took shelter in their 
flight to Medina; and at Hint, now called Gebel 
Nour or the Mountain of Light, the small grotto is 
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pointy out in tlie red granite rock^ where several 
passages of the Koran were revealed by the angel 
Gabriel. But the tales applied to these places are 
not' supported by any authentic traditions ; and a 
journey to them is enjoined^ less out of any feeling 
of reverence than from a desire to extort money. 

A more attractive object of devotion is the tonib 
of Mohammed at Medina ; and such of the hajjis 
as do not immediately disperse to their homes^ usu- 
ally join the Syrian caravan^ or form themselves 
into small detachments^ who are supplied with ca- 
mels by the Bedouins. Their mode of travelling is 
not the most convenient ; some being mounted on 
the back of the loaded animal, and others sitting, 
one on each side, in panniers or machines {shekdafs), 
which must be balanced with greay^are. According 
to the usual practice in Hejaz, the camels walk in js. 
single row, those behind ^ing tied to the tails of 
those that precede them ; so that a mistake committed 
by the foremost leads tlie whole astray. A journey 
of ten or eleven da;;^ (about 270 miles), through 
sandy plains, irregular ridges of mountains, and cuU 
tivat^ valleys, brings the pilgrims to the city of the 
Prophet. On the whole of this route there is not a 
public khan ; nor is any provision made for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, *except the watering, 
places, which are kept in tolerable repair. Although 
reckoned sufficiently safe for large bodies, yet daring 
robberies are occasionally committed by the Arabs. 

The sacred city of Medina lies on the edge of the 
Great ArabianDesert According to the strict precept 
of Mohammed, acirde of twelve miles round the place 
should be considered as holy territory ; but«itliis in. 
junction is completely set aside^ The town itself is 
well built: the houses are generally two stories high, 
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entirely of stone ; and not being white, washed they 
have for the most part a gloomy aspect. The main 
streets are paved ; the rest are narrow, often only 
two or three paces across. The wall, which com. 
pletely surrounds the city, forms a kind of oval 
of about 2800 paces in circumference, ending in a 
point or small rocky elevation, on which stands the 
castle. This latter is enclosed by a thick stone ram. 
part, between thirty.five and forty feet high, flank, 
ed by about thirty towers, and defended by a ditch. 
It contains sufficient space for 600 or 800 men, lias 
many arched rooms bomb proof, and is supplied with 
excellent water. 

The suburbs extend on the west Rnd south, and 
cover more ground tlian the town itself, from which 
they are separated by an open space occupied with 
)iuts, coflree.8hop8, markets, and gardens. There 
are very few flue edifices or public Wildings, and 
those here, as well as at Mecca, are the works of the 
suUans of Egypt and Constantinople. There is an 
abundant supply of watea by* means of subterrane. 
ous canals and wells which are scattered over the 
towm. The number of inhabitants Bufekhardt sup. 
posr3d might be between 16,000 and 20,000 ; the 
greater part of whom are of foreign origin, and pre. 
sent as motley a race as those of Mecca. No year 
passes without an influx of new settlers, attracted 
by the hope of making gain in their religious traffic 
with the pilgrims. Few descendants of the origi- 
nal Arabs who lived here in the time of Moham- 
med now remain. Of the Ansars not more than 
ten families can establish their pedigree ; and these 
are of the humbler class, living as peasants in the 
suburbs and gardens. The number of sheriff de- 
scended from H|iS8ein and Hossein was formerly 
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considerable : theJatter are reduced to about a dozen 
families^ who live apart by themselves, and still rank 
among the grandees of the town. A few individuals 
claiming the honour of descent from the Abbassides 
still reside at Medina in a state of poverty, and arc 
known by the appellation of Caliphi, implying the 
illustrious source whence they are sprung. 

Tlie mixed race, of which the greater portion of 
the inhabitants are composed, all become Arabs as 
to features and character in course of the second or 
third generation. In their disposition they are less 
lively and cheerful than the Meccawees ; but, though 
they appear outwardly more religious, and display 
more gravity and circumspection in their manners, 
their moral character is not better, nor are their 
vices fewer, than those of their neighbours. Their 
style of living is poor ; though their houses are wj^y 
furnished, an<f tlieir expense in dress and entertain- 
ments is very considerable. As many of them are 
descended from northern Turk^, they retain n^uch 
of the costume as wi!!j as the habits of that nation. 
Every body, from the highest to the lowest, carries 
in his hand^ bludgeon or long heavy stick. The 
rich have theirs headed with silver ; others fix iron 
spikes to them, and thus make a formidable weapon, 
which the Arabs handle with great dexterity in 
their frequent bloody affrays.* 

No great or wealthy merchants are settled here ; 
the trade is nfevely retail, and those who possess 
capital generally invest it in goods there not be- 
ing any public institution like banks, or commercial 
companies* or national funds, from which the capi- 
talist might derive interest 'for his money. • As the 
law rigorously prohibits usury, this source of gain is 
left wholly in the hands of Je^ and Christians, 
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the outcasts of Europe. The produce of the lands 
around the town is said to be barely sufficient for 
four months’ consumption^ which is estimated at the 
rate of twenty-live or thirty-five camel- loads per day. 
The rents of fields and gardens, if the crop be good, is 
very considerabJe ; the proprietor in ordinary years 
being able to sell at such a rate as to leave a profit 
of from twelve to sixteen, and sometimes even forty, 
per cent, upon his capital, after giving up, as is ge- 
nerally done, half the produce to the actual culti- 
vators. The middling classes, who have small funds, 
require exorbitant returns, — ^none of them are eon- 
tent with less than fifty per cent, annually; and in 
general they contrive, by cheating foreigners, to double 
their fortune in the course of a single pilgrimage. 
Most of the merchants have trifling capitals of £400 
qr £500: there are only two or three families that 
can be considered wealthy, and these are reported 
to be worth £10,000 or £12,000 sterling, half of 
which perhaps is vested in land and the rest in trade. 

The principal support of th^ place is dra\vii from 
the mosque and the hajjis. The former, from con- 
taining the tomb of Mohammed, is fcckoned the 
precious jewel of Medina; which on this account is 
esteemed equal, and even preferred by some writers 
and sects of the Arabs^ to Mecca itself. This vene- 
rated edifice is situated towards the eastern extre- 
mity of the town. It is built much on the same plan 
with the Temple at Mecca, forming^an open square, 
which is divided by a partition into two separate com- 
partments, and surrounded on all sides by covered 
arcades ; but its dimensions are much smaller, be- 
ing ^fi&paces in length' and 130 in breadth. The 
colonnades are less regular, being composed of ten 
rows of pillars behind each other on the south side ; 
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four rows on the west; and only three on the north 
and part of the east side. The columns are of stone^ 
of different sizes, and all plastered white. The 
small domes on the roof are whitewashed, as are the 
interior walls^ except that on the south side, which 
is cased with slabs of marble nearly up to the top, 
and adorned with several rows of inscriptions, one 
alx)ve another, in large gilt letters, which have a 
very brilliant effect. Spacious windows with glass 
panes, some of which are finely painted, admit the 
light through this wall : the floor of the colonnade 
is here formed of marble, one of the best specimens 
of mosaic to be seen in the East ; the other parts, 
as well as the open court, are laid out with a coarse 
pavement, or merely covered with sand. 

The history of this mosque resei^bles that of the 
Beitullah. It ^received many donations and inw 
provements from the caliphs ; and was repeatedly 
plundered, destroyed, and repaired. In 1260 a. d., 
a few months after the eruption of a volcano near 
the town, it caught £re,* and was burned to the 
ground,—- an accident which was ascribed to the 
heterodox Shdahs, who were then the guardians of 
the tomb. More than 200 years afterwards it mis 
again reduced to ashes by a conflagration occasioned 
by lightning. All the walls, \he rooi^ and 120 oo- 
lumns, fell ; the books were consumed, and the only 
part t^t escaped was the interior of the tomb. Its 
restoration was uhdertaken by the Sultan of Egypt, 
to whom Hejaz owed a number of public works. 
The whole mosque th^ assumed its. present form, 
and since. i£at pwiod (a. n. 1487) only a few imma- 
tenal improvements have be^ n^e by the Tufks. 

The approach to the temple is choked up cm all 
sides by private buildings, some of .which are aqui- 
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rated from it only by a narrow street^ while others 
are close upon the walls. There are five minarets 
and four gates ; the principal one^ by which the haj- 
jis are obliged to enter on their first visits is ex- 
tremely handsome, — its sides being inlaid with mar- 
ble and glazed tiles of various colours, which give it a 
very dazzling appearance. Immediately before it 
is a small fountain, where it is usual for the devo- 
tees to perform their ablutions. There are a few 
steps of ascent at all the entrances, — the area of the 
court being on a higher level than the streets. In 
the centre of the northern division of the square 
stands a small building with a vaulted roof, where 
the lamps of the mosque are kept. Near it is an en- 
closure of low wooden railings, which contains some 
palm-trees sacred by the Moslem, because 
*Uiey are believed to have been planted by Fatima. 
There are no sacred pigeons as at Mecca ; but the 
quantity of woollen carpets spread on different parts, 
where the most dirty Arabs and the best-dressed 
strangers kneel side by* si^e, have rendered this 
inviolable Haram" the favourite abode of millions 
of other animals less harmless thad turtle-doves, 
and a great pest to all visiters, who transfer them 
from their persons to their private lodgings, which 
in consequenoe swarm with vermin. 

It is in the south-east corner of this division that 
the famous sepulchre of Mohammed is placed, so de- 
tached from the walls as to leav^ *a space of about 
twenty-five feet on the one side and fifteen on the 
other. To defend its hallowed contents from the ap. 
proach of the impure, or the superstitious adoration 
of the^visiter, it is surrounded by an enclosure called 
El Hejra, in the form of an irregular square of nearly 
twenty paces, a|;ched overhead and supported by co- 
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lumns. This space is encircled by an iron railing about 
thirty feet high^ of good workmanship^ painted green^ 
which fills up the intervals between the pillars^ and 
rises to about two-thirds of their height^ leaving the 
upper part entirely open. The railing is in imitation 
of hllagree, interwoven with inscriptions of yellow 
bronze^ supposed by the vulgar to be of gold^ and of so 
closc'a texture that no view can be gained into the in- 
terior^ except through several very small windows^ 
which are placed on each of the four sides^ about five 
feet above the ground. The two principal windows, 
before which visiters stand when they pray, are 
on the south side, where the iron fence is thinly 
plated over with silver, having the often-repeated 
inscription of La Illha'' carried across it in silver 
letters. • 

Four gates lead into this cage-like enclosure, threo^ 
of which are kept continually shut, — one only being 
opened night and morning to admit the eunuchs, 
whose office it is to clean the floor and light the 
lamps. What appears the interior is merely a cur- 
tain carried round on all sides, resembling a bed, 
which is of thb same height as the railing, and fills 
nearly the whole space, leaving only an open walk 
between of a few paces in breadth. This veil is 
a rich silk brocade of various colours, interwoven 
with silver flowers and arabesques ; with a band of 
inscriptions in gold characters running across the 
middle, like that «on the covering of the Kaaba. 
Within its holy precincts no person is allowed to 
enter except the chief eunuchs, who take care of it, 
and whose business it is to put on during the night 
the fresh curtain, which is sent from Constantinqple 
whenever the old one is decayed, or when a new 
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sultan ascends the throne. The venerable remnants 
of this sacred brocade are sent back to the Turkish 
capital^ and serve to cover the tombs of the sove- 
reigns and princes of the empire. 

It is within this double frame of silk and rails 
that the ashes of the Prophet repose, along with the 
remains of his two earliest friends and immediate 
successors, Abu Beker and Omar. Authors differ 
as to the respective position of the three tombs ; 
but they are said to be of plain masonwork, in the 
form of a chest, and covered with precious stuffs.* 
The historian of Medina, Samhoudi, says, that the 
coffin which contains the dust of Mohammed is cased 
with silver and overlaid with a marble slab, in- 
scribed, BismiUai AUahuma Salli aid (In the 
name of God lirstow thy mercy upon him). Glass 
*-t*^mp8 are suspended all round the curtain, which 
are kept burning every night : the floor of this part 
of the mosque is paved with various-coloured mar- 
bles in mosaic. The whole of this enclosure is sur- 
mounted by a fine lofty cupola, rising far above the 
domes on the roof of the colonnades, and visible at 
a great distance frohi the town ; it is covered with 
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* The vnWr atory long prevalent in Christendom, which sus- 
pended the Prophet’s tMn in the air at Mecca by the action oi* 
two pow^ul Duuniets, wa^ a ridiculous inventifUi of the Greeks and 
T ffiripa, a^ is u&nown in Arabia* The Moslem^ of the present 
day smile at the credulity of foreigners who talk of these marvels. 
The table may easily be explidned without the aid of philosopliy, 
and seems to have originated, as Niebuhr aapposes, from the rude 
drawings sold to strangers, in which tlie figures of 
three g^n ootBns were lepresented, not as lying luh 
riaontallyt but placed one above the other, to mark HV 
their pontion within the railing in the annexed older, ammm - 
Chakondyles (De Reb. Tore, lik iik p. 66); Bayto 
(Diet Art Medimt); Reland (De Rolig. IiU. ii. e 19); 
Gamier (Vie, lib. vL c. 20) ; and Pocock (Specimen, p. 180), wiU 
saWy the enrious student of the irai tomb. 
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lead^ and has on the top a globe of considerable size 
and a crescent, both glittering with gold. 

In the immediate neighbourhood are the tombs of 
Fatima and other Mohammedan saints. Tradition 
even alleges, that, when the last trumpet shall sound, 
the Saviour of the Christians, after having an. 
nounced the great day of judgment, will die, and 
be buried by the side of the Arabian Apostle ; and 
that, when the dead are raised from their graves, they 
shall both ascend to heaven together. These and 
other fables have been invented merely to confer an 
ideal importance on the city and tomb of the Pro- 
phet. The same may be said of the exaggerated 
accounts of its wonders and riches, which have been 
long propagated among strangers. It was in this 
sanctuary, indeed, that the treasures of Hejaz were . 
formerly kept, ^either suspended on silken rope^ 
drawn across the interior of the building, or pla^ 
in large chests on the ground. The whole must have 
formed a collection of considerable* value, though far 
from being to that iimnense extent which many 
have pretended. Next to the hejra, the most holy 
place in the i&osque is the rodha, where the pulpit 
is placed, and the two mehrabs. On the sides ^f 
the former and of both the mehrabs huge wax. 
candles are fixed, twelve feet^jiigh and as thick .as 
a man's body, which are lighted every evening with 
the aid of a ladder kept for the purpose. 

The oeremoniSs* required of the hajjis are here 
much easier and shorter than at Mecca. On enter, 
ing the mosiiue he must pass'his right foot fiMtovAr 
the threshold ; while reciting certain supplications he 
steps forward into the rodha, where he is eojol/ied 
to repeat two short diiq>ter8 of the Koran, anda Inrief 
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prayer with four prostrations. Ilis next process is 
to advance slowly towards the railing of the hejra, 
before the window of which, on the south side, he 
takes his stand. Witli arms half raised he addresses 
his invocations to the Prophet, repeating the words 
of the Moslem creed, besides abotii twenty of the 
different surnames or honourable titles of Moham. 
med. Then follows a prayer soliciting the Apostle's 
intercession in heaven, in which he includes such of 
his friends and relations as he pleases ; and if he is 
delegated in the pilgrimage for another, he is bound 
here to mention the name of his principal. This 
done, the visiter must remain a few minutes with 
his head pressed close against the window in silent 
adoration ; after which he goes through the same 
entreaties and h^imble attitudes at the other win- 
iif^ws opposite the tombs of Abu Beker and Omar. 
A prayer and four prostrations is also addressed be- 
fore the tomb of the " bright blooming Fatima,” as 
she is always called ; and this, with a salutation to 
the Deity on returning to tlie rodha before leaving 
the mosque, completes the ceremony of the ztara 
or visit, the performance of which occupies at most 
about twenty minutes. 

Certain gifts and ^tuities are exacted of every 
pilgrim ; the eunuchs and porters expect their fees 
as a matter of right ; privileged persons sit at diffe- 
rent stations to receive his donations ; and beggars 
beset him at the gate imploring' Ifis charity. The 
whole visit cost Burckhardt fifteen piastres ; though 
he states that he might have accomplished it for 
half the expense. An additional sum is paid by 
tho^e who enter within the railing of the hejra; 
admission is granted free to pashas, emirs, and per. 
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sons of rank ; but others must purchase this favour of 
tlie eunuchs at the price of twelve or fifteen dollars. 
Few, however, avail themselves of this indulgence, 
because there is little to gratify the prying eye of 
curiosity beyond what falls under their external 
observation. All the privileges the hajjis have," 
says Pitts, is only to thrust in their heads at the 
windows {x^tween the brass grates, and to petition the 
deadyM^^/er, which they do wilh a wonderful deal 
of reverence, affection, and zeal." Though the visit 
to the mosque and tomb are not obligatory on the 
Faithful, it is thought to be an act highly accept- 
able to the Deity, and to expiate many sins, while 
it entitles the visiter at the same time to the patron, 
age of the Prophet in heaven. The Moslem divines 
aflirin, that a prayer said in sight qf the hejra is as 
cfiicacious as a thousand said in any other place 
c(»pt Mecca, andthat whoever recites forty prayers in 
this mosque will be delivered from the torments of 
hell-fire after death. These repufed virtues attract 
swarms of pilgrims alnAst every mouth in the year, 
and from all parts of the Mohammedan world. 

The entire saperintendence of watching, cleaning, 
and lighting, is intrusted to the care of forty or fifty 
eunuchs, who have an establishment of khatibs, 
muezzins, and mezowarg or gifides, similar to that 
of their brethren of the Beitullafi. They are persons 
of far higher importance, and are more richly dressed, 
though in the saiA^ costume. Their usual title is 
aga ; the chief, or Sheik el Haram, is styled High- 
ness, and considered the principal person in the town. 
They have large stipends sent yearly from Constan- 
tinople, besides a share of the fees and donatiqps 
of the hajjis. Their number is fixed at 500^ and 
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they have correspondents dispersed over the whole 
Turkish empire. Besides their share of the income 
of the mosque, they have their surra or annuity^ 
which is transmitted from Constantinople and Cairo ; 
many of their families receiving as much as £100 
or £200 sterling per annum, without performing 
any duty whatever. It is from this source chiefly 
that the city with its public and pious foundations 
is supported, though the greater portion of these an. 
nuities is often misapplied, and only serves to pam. 
per a swarm of idle hypocrites. 

Notwithstanding some valuable presents, its re- 
putation for wealth, and its splendid exterior, the 
mosque of the Prophet ranks only as a poor establish, 
ment The gaudy colours displayed on every side, the 
glazed columns,^ne pavements, and gilt inscriptions, 
dazzle the sight at first ; but after a short pause it 
becomes evident to the spectator that this is an exhi- 
bition of tinsel decoration, and not of real riches. It 
will bear no comparison," says Burckiiardt, with 
the shrine of the most ins^ifleant Catholic saint 
in Europe, and may serve as a convincing proof that, 
whatever may be their superstition and fanaticism, 
the Moslem are not dispos^ to make the same pecu. 
niary sacrifices to their religious foundations, as the 
Popish or even thePiitestantChristiaiis do for theirs." 

There are several* other places in the neighbour- 
hood which are also included in these pious visita- 
tions, among which are the sepidchres of the son, 
daughters, wives, aunts, uncles, relations, and im- 
mediate successors of the Prophet. So rich indeed 
is Medina in the remains of great saints, that they 
h^ve •almost lost their individual importance, al- 
though the relics of any one of the persons just 
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mentioned would be sufficient to immortalize any 
other Moslem town. A visit is made to Gebel Ohud 
to pray at the tombs of Hamza and the seventy 
martyrs who fell there in battle. A small cupola 
marks the spot where Mohammed was struck by 
the stone which knocked out four of his front teeth. 
Koba, the village where he first alighted on his 
flight from Mecca, and the place wliere he changed 
the kebla from Jerusalem to the Kaaba, are the only 
otlier spots that the pilgrims are enjoined to visit. 

As to the government of ]Medina,'it has always 
imm considered since the commencement of Islam 
as forming a separate principality. Under the ca- 
liphs it was ruled by persons appointed by them, 
and independent of the sheriffs of Mi^cca. When 
the power of the Abbassides decliitjfd, these deputies^^ 
threw off their jllegiance, and exercised the same 
lluence in the northern Hejaz that the governors of 
Mecca did in the southern. The sheriffs, however, 
often succeeded in extending a b’raporary authority 
over Medina, and wheif Selim I. mounted the throne, 
he planted here a garrison of Turkish soldiers under 
the comniancTof an aga, who was to be the military 
chief of the city ; while the civil jurisdiction was 
placed in the hands of the Sheik el Haram or Prefect 
of the Teipple, who was to correspond regularly with 
the capital, and to have the rank of a pasha. This 
mode of government, with the exception of a short 
period when the Mole territory fell under the power 
of Mecca, continued till the time of the Wahabce in- 
vasion about thirty years ago. After the subjuga* 
tion of that sect, JMedina was again placed under 
the authority of a Turkish commander. The ^ga 
el Haram takes the management of the p^uniary 
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business of the mosque^ and of all ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. Next to him in importance is the cadi, 
though many of the native sheiks still enjoy great 
respect and consideration. 

After a stay of three days at the City of the Pro- 
phet the caravans take their departure, — the Syrian 
returns to Damascus, and the Egyptian to Cairo, 
by way of Bedr, Akaba, and across the desert to 
Suez. The entire route of the former from Mecca 
occupies forty days, that of the latter thirty-seven : 
the caravan to Sanaa requires forty-three days. 
Bedr, famous for the battle fought by Mohammed 
in the second year of the Hejira, contains upwards 
of five hundred houses, and still boasts many relics 
of that miraculous engagement. The celebrated fndd 
^ which laid the foundation of the Moslem empire lies 
.a^^pth of the town about a mile distant at the foot of 
the hills. 

Suez, about seventy miles from Cairo, and once 
a city of considerable wealth and splendour, is now 
reduced to a paltry half-riBned village; — a state 
of desolation chiefly owing to the ravages commit- 
ted by the French, who thus avengdd the opposi- 
tion they experienced from the beys of Egypt. The 
walls and fortifications, which never were of much 
strength, are rapidly tailing into decay. The har- 
lK>ur is spacious and! safe, and near the shore are 
some well-built khans. The water is brackish and 
the air bad, occasioned by the exteitsive salt-marshes, 
which are filled with stagnant waiters.* The in- 
fluence of this malaria the inhabitants endeavour to 
_________ • 

* A well was diRcovered in 1S31, near Sue^ by two English en<« 
f;inttrs^wbo made several experimental borings belbre uiey suc- 
ceeded. hA reservoir containing 1200 cubic feet of good water is 
now resorted to by the Bedouin and the pilgriiii. By Uie applies- 
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counteract by drinking brandy ; but the mortality 
is not diminished, and fevers of a malignant kind 
prevail during the spring and summer. It is very 
thinly peopled, containing a mixtureof Greeks, Copts, 
and Arabs. At the time of the pilgrimage and the 
departure of the fleet there is an influx of strangers ; 
but nobody will reside permanently except from the 
temptation of gain. Thert^ are neither merchants 
nor artisans, except a few Greek shipwrights, — this 
harlx)ur being one of the few in the Gulf where ves- 
sels can be repaired. In ancient times the navi- 
gable canal (the bed of which, 115 feet wide, is still 
visible) that connected it with the fertile banks of the 
Nile made it an emporium of considerable celebrity ; 
but the disadvantages under which it lal)ours from 
its situation at the extremity of a varrow sea, down 
which the win js blow with great force nine months 
in the year, render it unfit for the purposes of exten- 
sive trade. The government was formerly intrusted 
to a bey from Cairo, who kept a numerous household, 
though the Bedouins &ight be called complete mas- 
ters of the place. Since the power of All Pasha has 
been establishW in Egypt, the authority of the native 
sheiks has ceased, and a dowlah nominated by tlie 
Turkish sultan is now the resident governor. 

In travelling from Akaba to^Suez, the hajjis often 
turn aside from the great route to visit the shrine 
of St Catherine and the pious monuments about 
Mount Sinai. TR^convent, though bearing the name 
of that saint as its vice-patroness, is dedicated to the 
Transfiguration. According to the accredited tra- 
dition of the place, it dates its origin from the fourth 
! — ^ 

lion of science the deserts of Arabia might perhaps be readered 
habitable.— TVanjrac^. of the HoyahAwit, Soc, CapU Head's 
Journepy pw 44. • 
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century. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
first Christian emperor, is said to have erected here 
a small church to commemorate the spot vtrhere the* 
Lord appeared to Moses in the burning bush ; and 
in the garden of the convent a small tower or chapel 
is still shown, the foundation of which is said to 
Ijave been laid by her. The piety of the empress was 
imitated by others, and in course of the next century 
similar buildings were erected in different parts of 
the neighbourhood; but the ill treatment whicli 
the monks and hermits suffered from the Bedouins 
induced them to apply to Justinian; and in compli. 
ance with their request he built a fortified convent 
<;apable of protecting them against their oppressors. 
Monastic establishments had then become prevalent ; 
and the geiieroue* emperor is said to have assigned 
thi> whole peninsula in projwrly to tjje monks. 

It was not till some years afterwards that it got 
possession of the corpse and obtained the name of 8 t 
Catherine, who had suffered martyrdom at Alexan.» 
dria, and was transported^ thence by angels to tin* 
highest peak of the adjacent mountains. Of this mi- 
racle one of the friars was informed in ^ vision ; and 
seafeh being made, the body was found and entombed 
in the church, which thus acquired an additional 
claim to the veneration of the Greek Christians. 

At the time of the Saracen conquests the number 
of priests and hermits belonging to tills and other 
neighbouring establishments is saidlo have amount- 
ed to 6000 or 7000. Notwithstanding the con tin ued 
danger to which they must have been exposed hroin 
these bigoted zealots, they contrived to defend their 
possessfons against the attacks of the hostile tribes, 
not by any military array, but by the more success- 
I'ul arms of patience, meekness, and money. Under 
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tlie sultans of Egypt they were charged with the 
protection of the hs^'-caravans to Mecca> on that 
part of the route which lay along the northern 
frontier of their territory. The increasing power 
of the Bedouins gradually impaired their influence 
and encroached on their possessions, until they were 
at length confined to the walls of their monastery. 

The situation of the convent is wild and pictur- 
esque. It stands at the southern extremity of a green 
valley, in a narrow recess which is terminated by 
steep impending rocks. Its form is an irregular qua- 
drangle of about 130 paces, having the appearance of 
a fortress, enclosed with high and solid walls of gra- 
Jiite, and defended by several small towers. When 
the French were in Egypt, a part of the eastern wall 
which liad fallen down was rel^ilt by order of 
General Kleber. Within there are eight or jen 
sinaU court-yards, some of which are neatly laid 
out in beds of flowers and vegetables ; a few date- 
trees and cypresses also grow thSre, besides a quan- 
tity of vines. The di^ribution of the interior apart- 
ments is very irregular. There is a great number of 
small rooms tn the lower and upper stories, most of 
which are at present unoccupied. The principal 
edifice is the church, which was built by Justinian, 
though it has since undergofie frequent repairs. It 
forms an oblong square ; the roof is supported by 
a double row of fine granite pillars, coated with white 
plaster; and thcf floor is paved with beautiful slabs of 
marble. An abundance of silver lamps, paintings, 
and portraits of saints, adorn the walls round the al- 
tar ; among the latt^ i^ a large picture of tlie Trans- 
figuration, portraits of Justinian, Theodora,^ and 
St Catherine, and a St Christopher with a dog's 
head. The silver lid of a sarcophagus likewise at- 
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tracts attention ; upon which is represented at full 
length the figure of the Empress Anne of Russia, 
who entertained the idea of being interred here^ al- 
though the monks wer<* disappointed of that honour. 
There are twenty-seven smaller churches or cJiapels 
dispersed over the convent, in many of which daily 
masses are read, and in all of them one at least every 
Sabbath. None of them have steeples ; and as then^ 
is but one bell, which is rung only on Sundays, it 
is customary to summon the monks to daily prayers 
by striking with a stick on a long piece of granite 
suspended from ropes, the sound of w'hich is heard 
all over the premises. The call to vespers is madt' 
by striking a piece of dry wood in the same manner. 

In former times every principal Christian sect, 
except Lutherans and Calvinists, had its chapel in 
the convent of Sinai ; but most of these have long 
botTi abandoned by their owners. *iVhat may be 
considered more remarkable is, that close by the great 
church stands a Mohammedan mosque spacious 
enough to contain two hupdi^d people at prayers. 
It is said to have been built in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century to prevent the destriBction of the 
monastery, and Is sometimes visited by straggling 
pilgrims. The greatest number of these is perhaps 
from sixty to eighty annually ; but so late as the 
last century regular haj .caravans used to come from 
Cairo as well as from Jerusalem ; 800 Armenians 
are stated to have arrived in one day, and 500 Copts 
on another occasion. Adjoining the convent is a 
pleasant well-stocked garden, which is entered by a 
subterraneous passage. It produces fruits and ve- 
getables«of various kinds, and of the finest quality. 

The number of monks, most of whom are na- 
tives of the Greek islands, does not now exceed 
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twenty or thirty. They have a president or prior ; 
hut the economoa or steward is the true liead of the 
community, and manager all its affairs. The su- 
perior of the whole order is the archbishop or r&is, 
who is chosen by a council of delegates, and for- 
mally confirmed by the Greek patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. In ancient times he resided in the convent ; 
but since its affairs have been on the decline it has 
Ixieii found expedient that he should live abroad ; the 
Bedouins considering his presence as entitling them 
to exact very high fees, especially on his entering 
the establishment. On this occasion 10,000 dollars 
(£2156) were sometimes demanded ; hence the monks, 
rather than purchase this honour so dearly, shut up 
the gate, and have dispensed with the arch bishop*s pre- 
sence since the middle of the last cqptury. Their dis- 
cipline with rerard to food and prayer is very severe. 
They all employ themselves in some profession ; and 
their little fraternity can boast of a cook, a distiller, 
a baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a dkrpcnter, a candle- 
maker, a mason, and oAier Jiandicrafts, each of whom 
has his workshop, with a stock of rusty utensils, 
which still indicate traces of the former industry of 
the establishment. Brandy made from dates is4he 
chief solace these recluses enjoy ; and they are per- 
mitted, even during their faAs, to indulge in this 
domestic beverage. They have a library which con- 
tains about 1500 Greek volumes and 700 Arabic 
manuscripts ; but of this they make little use, as they 
can read or write no language except their ver- 
nacular tongue. Notwithstanding their ignorance 
they are fond of seeing strangers in their wilder- 
ness, and always receive them with hospitality |ind ' 
kindness. As the gate has been long walled up, 
visiters and provisions are hoisted up by a windlass 
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with a rope and a noose ; a stick being fixed trans- 
versely to the lower end, which is let down from a 
window about forty feet from the ground. 

The only habitual frequenters of the (*onvent are the 
Bedouins. They are never indeed admitted within 
the walls ; but they have established the custom, that 
whoever amongst them, whether man, woman, or 
child, comes herfr, must be supplied with bread for 
breakfast and supper, which is lowered down in a 
basket. Scarcely a day passes that the inmates 
have not to feed thirty or forty persons ; and during 
the last century the demand was still heavier, as the 
Arabs had a privilege to call for a dish of cooked 
meat in addition to their allowance of bread. In 
consequence of this practice disputes continually 
happen : if the i^edouins are not satisfied with the 
d^tribution of food or fuel, they assail the monks, 
lay waste the garden, and throw stomps or even fire 
their muskets from the surrounding heights into 
the convent. The priests in their turn are some- 
times obliged to retaliate/ fo^they have a well-fur- 
nished armoury and two small cannon ; but they 
take great care never to kill any of tlibir assailants. 

Notwithstanding the daily claims on their cha- 
rity, the expenses of tlie monastery are supposed t(» 
be very moderate, 'flie yearly consumption of com 
Burckhardt estimates at 2500 bushels, and their 
annual expenditure at £1000 sterling. A consi- 
derable revenue must arise from* their possessions 
abroad; for besides the convent at Cairo, which 
contains a prior and about fifty monks^ they have 
establishments and landed property in many other 
par];s af the East,, especially in the Archipelago and 
at Candia. They have also a small church at Cal. 
cutta, and another at Surat 
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The mountains and deserts in the neighbourhood^ 
being the scenery of many events in Scripture his- 
tory^ are pointed out by the hermits to the attention 
of their visiters. On Gebel Mousa is sho\vn a small 
church dedicated to the Virgin ; a convent which 
bears the name of St Elias^ erected on the spot 
where Elijah was fed by the ravens ; and a poor 
mosque without any ornaments^ where the Be- 
douins slaughter sheep in honour of Moses^ making 
vows to him and entreating his intercession with 
Heaven in their favour. At a small distance a place 
is shown in the rock, somewhat resembling the 
print of the forepart of the foot, which is said to Imj 
that of the Prophet, and is devoutly kissed by all the 
Moslem. The head of the golden calf which the 
Israelites worshipped, now change^ into stone ; the 
place where the brazen serpent was erected; the 
burialplace of Moses and Aaron ; the grotto where 
St Athanasius lived ; the spot touched by the foot 
of Mohammed's camel on its way to heaven ; the 
pulpit and petrified pof or •kettle of Moses ; and the 
granite rock, resembling a chair, on which he sat 
and beheld tbe fight between Joshua and the 
Amalekites, — are among the sacred spots pointbd 
out to the credulity of pilgrims, and identified by 
the brotherhood, who find it tfieir interest to multi- 
ply objects of curiosity and veneration. 

On the very summit of Gebel Mousa stands a 
church, which, thbngh now much dilapidated, is an 
object of great attraction. The Arabs believe that the 
original tabl^of the commandments are buried under 
the pavement ; and they have made excavations on 
every side in the hope of finding them. The/ mpre 
particularly revere this spot from abelief that the rains 
which fall on the peninsula are undqr the immediate 
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control of Moses ; and they are persuaded that the 
monks of 8t Catherine are in possession of the 
taourat, or book which he sent down from heaven ; 
upon the opening and shutting of which depends 
the state of the weather. The reputation which the; 
holy men have thus obtained of having the dispen- 
sation of rain in their hands sometimes becomes 
rather troublesome to them^ especially as they have 
(mcou raged that superstitious belief with a view to 
enhance their own credit. By a natural inference* 
the Bedouins have concluded, that if they can 
bring rain they have it likewise in their power to 
withhold it ; and, in consequence, whenever a 
dearth happens, they accuse them of malevolence, 
and often tumultuously assemble to compel their 
prayers. Thejjame imputation they lay to their 
charge when violent floods happen to burst down 
the hills and destroy their cattle or dat^-trees. A 
peasant some years since, whose sheep and ca- 
mels had been s^ept off by the torrent, went in a 
fury to the convent and fired his musket at it, ex- 
claiming, ** You have opened the book so much 
that we are all drowned !” The monks pacified him 
with presents ; but, on departing, he begged that in 
future they would only open Imlf the taourat, in 
order that the rains might be more moderate. 

In a valley between Mount Moses and Mount 
Catherine stands the convent of the Forty Martyrs, 
with a good garden and an ordiard of olive-trees. 
Near it is the Fountain of the Partridge {Bir Sho- 
mar\ so named from having been revealed by one of 
these birds to the prints when they were removing 
th^ body of their patroness, and fainting with thirst. 
In the same valley a block of granite is shown as 
being the Rock^of Meribah, out of which water is- 
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sued when struck by the rod of Moses. It lies quite 
insulated by the side of the path> and seems to have 
formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which hangs in 
a variety of precipices all over the valley. Burck- 
hardt says the block is about twelve feet in height, 
of aji irregular shape, approaching to a cube. There 
are about twenty apertures on its surface, lying 
nearly in a straight line round its three sides, 
through which the water is said to have burst out. 
These fissures are, for the most part, ten or twelve 
inches long, two or three broad, and about the same 
in depth ; some of them appearing to be incrusted 
all over like the inside of a teakettle. 

This stone is greatly venerated by the Bedouins, 
who put grass into tlie crevices as offerings to the me- 
mory of Moses, in the same manner as they place it 
upon the tombs of their saints ; thi? vegetable being 
to them t}ie mo8t precious gift of nature, and tliat 
upon which their existence depends. Shaw, Po- 
cocke, and the earlier travellers, in describing this 
rock, seem credulouslyfto })ave adopted the extra- 
vagant legends of the monks. The former regards 
the incrusted apertures as the lively and demon- 
strative tokens of their having been anciently ^bo 
many fountains ; and is of opinion that art or 
chance could by no means be toncemed in the con- 
trivance,— evidently afraid to bijure the reputation 
of the Scripture miracle. More recent visiters, have 
ventured, without impugning the truth of Sacred 
History, to question the antiquity and identity of 
this surprising block, and consider it one of the de* 
ceptions invented by the brothers of the convent, 
who have a personal interest in encouraging this 
superstition. Every observer, Burckhardt has re- 
marked, must be convinced, on the slightest exa- 
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mination^ that most of the crevices are the work of 
art, — three or four of them perhaps are natural, — 
and these may have given rise to the tradition. 
That the incrustation is the elTect of moisture may be 
quite true ; for the adjoining rocks, where water is 
still dripping, are marked in the same manner ; so 
that if a fragment of the cliff were to fall down, it 
might be difficult in a few years to make a distinc- 
tion between the two. What renders the locality 
of this venerated stone more suspicious, is the fact 
that this part of the desert abounds with perennial 
springs, which seems to prove decidedly that it 
cannot be the parched vale of Rephidim, ** where 
there was no water for the people to drink." While, 
therefore, the miracle of Moses remains untouched, 
we may be permitted to doubt the accuracy of the 
monks and Bed&uins, who are naturally pleased to 
strangers struck with religioui^ surprise at the 
same objects which they themselves revere, perhaps 
with all the sincerity of a conscientious belief. 

Not far from Sinai a valley was discovered about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, which 
created a considerable sensation in* Europe from 
thi' /ocks being covered with inscriptions in un- 
known characters and uncouth figures ; this was the 
famous GeOel Mokkateb or Written Mountain. 
Learned societies and several governments encour- 
aged travellers to examine them ; and Mr Clayton, 
bishop of Clogher, offered to defray the ex- 
penses of the journey, provided any man of letters 
would undertake to copy them. Expectations were 
entertained that these inscriptions mightfumish some 
testinv)ny concerning 'the passage of the Israelites 
through the Desert, or their residence in that 
countiy. But on nearer inspection these sanguine 
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hopes vanished. The carvings were found by those 
who examined them to be for the most part little 
else than the names of travellers or pilgrims^ ill-en- 
graven in Greeks Jewish, and Arabic characters. 
Crosses were seen among these hieroglyphics, and a 
great many drawings of mountain-goats and camels, 
the latter sometimes laden, or with riders. The 
whole sandstone cliffs, occasionally to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, are thickly covered with such 
delineations, which are continued for several miles 
with only a few intervals. 

Different opinions have been entertained as to the 
age and purport of these writings ; the most proba- 
ble is that which ascribes them to the hajjis in the 
sixth century, who were in the habit, during the 
pilgrimage, of visiting the holy places al)Out Sinai, 
or rather Mount Serbal; which fturckhardt sup- 
poses to have hmn anciently the principal place ^of 
devotion, from the circumstance that, though simi- 
lar inscriptions abound in other parts, none are to be 
found at Gebel Mousa^r Gebel Katerin. Pococke, 
Montague, Niebuhr, and other travellers, copied 
them; but litUe success has been made in decipher- 
ing their meaning, though, from what is kng^, 
the general opinion is that they are of no great import* 
ance. The top of the Written^Mountain is covered 
with large stones inscribed with hieroglyphics, some 
of them standing upright, while others are lying flat. 
They appear to bg sepulchral monuments with epi- 
taphs, and may either indicate that the ruins in 
the neighbourhood were once populous cities, or 
be attributed to the well-known propensity of ihe 
Arabs to bury their dead on hig^ places. 7here 
are few of the Bedouin tribes who have not one* or 
more tombs of sheiks or protecting saints on the top 
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of the hills, in whoso honour they still offer sacri- 
hce. A goat is piously slain at tlie sepulchre of 
Aaron on Mount Hor ; and the tomb of Sheik Sa. 
leh, near Sinai, ranks next in veneration to the 
Mount of Moses. On its rude walls are suspended 
silk tassels, handkerchiefs, ostricb-eggs, halters, 
bridles, and similar articles, as votive gifts. Once 
a-ycar all the tribes of the Towara Arabs in their 
best attire repair to the spot, and remain encamped 
three days; during which many sheep are sacrjlict‘d, 
camcUraces run, and the nights spent in dancing and 
singing. Mercantile transactions are usually con. 
iiected with these sepulchral pilgrimages ; and fairs 
are annually held on the spots where the bones of 
the patriarchs and prophets are supposed to rest. 

The only oth^er place in this interesting penin. 
sula, connected with the hermits of Sinai, is the 
small convent of El Bourg near Tor. Here they 
possess a spacious enclosure stocked with date-trees, 
whence the fruit* is conveyed to their monastery, 
where it is used for makinjg brandy. A solitary 
monk inhabits the little fort built close to the 
garden. wall; and, notwithstanding his care in 
drawing up the ladder by which he ascends to his 
habitation, he is not unfrequently subject^ to the 
visits of the Bedoitlns, who from time to time 
levy a contribution 6f bread and provisions as the 
price of their protection. Tor has been identified, 
on account of its springs and pa{m-»groves, with the 
ancient Elim ; but this seems to rest on no' better 
authority than many other traditions. The town is 
described as a wretched assemblage * of huts, in 
th^ occupation ofi a fm families drawn together by 
its waters and fruit-trees. The fortress is said to ^ 
have been built by the Portuguese, but is now in a 
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State of decay. ,A few miles to the norths and 
within a short distance of the sea, lies the Gebel 
Narkous or Mountain of the Bell, which is said to 
emit a sound sometimes resembling musical 
glasses, sometimes like one piece of metal struck 
against another." This phenomenon is variously 
explained by travellers. The Arabs believe that 
the bell belongs to a convent buried under the sand. 
The Greeks have their legends about saints, de- 
mons, and genii, who celebrate their respective mys- 
teries under this incomprehensible precipice. Mr 
Fazakerley says the sound was louder or softer, ac. 
cording as the sand was more or less pressed ; and 
that at the same time a quivering or vibration was 
very sensibly felt. Burckhardt observed nothing that- 
could throw any light on it ; nor did he discover the 
slightest mark of volcanic action, to which he sup- 
posed the thundering noise might be attributable. 
Perhaps the miracle may be explained by the exist- 
dice of a cavity underneath, in t^hich steam* or rare- 
fied air is generated ;«or by the moving of the fine 
white sand, of which the bank is composed, over the 
moister andiiarder sand beneath.^ 


* Similar sounds are not uncommon in other parts of the world 
(See Edinburgh Cabinet Library, N& X. pp. 235-BSi In a paper 
lately read before the Geological Swiety in Lounon, Sir John 
Hcrschel suggests as the only probabib explanation which occurred 
to him of the sounds at Narkous, that they are caused by the ge- 
neration and condensation of subterraneous steam ; and belong to 
tlie same class of ph^omena as the combustion of a jet of hydro- 
gen gas in glass tullbs* He makes the general 'remark, that 
wherever extensive subterraneous caverns exist, communicating 
with each other or with the atmosphere by means of small orifices, 
considerable temperature may occasion currdhts 'of 

air to puss tlirough thc^ apertures with sumdent velocity for pro- 
ducing sonorous vibrations. The s&unds described by Humboldt, 
as heard at sunrise by those who sleep on certain granitic nAks on 
the banks of the Orinoci^ may be explained on tins principle. 
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CHAPTKR VII. 

History of the Wahabees* 

^Oriffin of the Wahabccs — Their Founder, Abdel Wahab— Account 
of their Doctrinca — Success of Ibn Saoud and Abdelaxeez in Ne- 
jod^Sie^e and Plunder of Kerbela— Submission of Mecca and 
Medina — Destruction of religious Monimieiits — Murder of Ab- 
delazecz — Accession of Siautid — His Character » Government — 
Revenues > Military Tactics — Revival of the Pilgrimage — Preda- 
tory Incursums of the Waliabecs — Attempts of the Turkish Go- 
vernment to suppress them — Expedition from Egypt lands at 
Yembo — Defeat of 'l^jussoun Bey at Jedeida— Recapture of Mp- 
diiyi by the Turks — ^Thomas Keith, a Native of Edinburgli, made 
Governor of the City — Recovery of Mecca aiid Hejaz-> Moham- 
med Ali takes the Command in Person — Arrest and Death of Gha- 
leb-.Rqpulse of the l^nrks at Tnraba — Capture of Gonfode — 
Death of Saoud — Accession of Abdallah->Strength of the Turk- 
ish Army — Defeat of the WidiaM.*s at Dissel— Surrender of 
Taraba and Beishe-^ruelties of Ali—His Return to Egypt— 
Campaign of Toussoun in Ncjed— Treaty of Pf|tice with Abdah 
lah—Treachery of Ali and Renewal of Hostilities— Expedition 
unAer Ibrahim Pasha— His Success in Nejed— Siege and Sur- 
render of Deraiah— Death of Abdallali — Suppression of the Wa- 
habees and Destruction of tlieir Capital— Reflections on the 
Character of their Govermpent and Religion. 

One of the most remarkable revolutions which Ara- 
bia has witnessed since the days of Mohammed, was 
that effected by the Wahabees, a religious sect, who 
evinced in their military enthusiasm all the ardour 
and intolerance of the early Saracens. Their founder, 
from, whom they took their name, was Abdel Wa- 
hab, of the pastoral tribe of Temin, in Nejed, and of 
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the clan called El Wahahe, of which his father was 
sheik. He was bom in 1691 at the village of £1 
Ayeneh^ in the province of £1 Arcd. In his youth 
he had visited Mecca^ Medina^ Bussora^ Bagdad^ 
and various other schools of the principal cities in 
the East; and being convinced, by what he had ob- 
served during his travels, that the primitive faith of 
Islam had become ilotally corrupted in practice, and 
that by far the greater part of Turks and Persians 
were heretics, he determined to assume the character 
of a reformer. His manners were naturally grave 
and austere ; while his talents and learning seciir. 
ed for him the respect of his countrymen, among 
whom he made several converts by means of his 
writings and his reputation for wisdom. 

The religion and government of this sect may be 
very briefly defined, as a Mohan^edan puritanism 
joined to a BdRouin phylarchy, in which the great 
chief is both the political and religious leader of the 
nation. In their creed they af« perfectly orthodox. 
The unity of God isath^ fundamental principle of 
their faith. They believe in the Prophet, but re- 
gard him as% man essentially mortal, though gifted 
with a divine mission. They reject the fablea and 
false glosses of the Koran, acknowledging only the 
traditions of the Sonnees. M they consider all men 
equal in the sight of God, tUby hold it sinful to in- 
voke the intercession of departed saints, or to honour 
their mortal resvains more than those of any other 
person. Hence chapels, cupolas, and monuments, 
where reverence was paid to their memory, the;^ con- 
demned si an abomination, and forbade them to be 
visited. To swear by Mohammed is criminal ^ and 
they accuse the Turks of idolatry when they give 
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him the title of lord in their prayers^ or revere him 
in a manner which approaches adoration. 

In morals they were pure and rigid ; they repro- 
bated the use of spirituous liquors and other exhi- 
larating substitutes ; they condemned all sensual 
indulgences^ the neglect of justice and almsgivings 
the common practice of fraud a^d treacherys usury^ 
games of chancCs and the other vices with which 
even, the sacred cities were polluted. In the true 
spirit of fanaticism^ they were as zealous about the 
inferior as the weightier matters of the law. Next 
to the war which they declared against saints and 
sepulchres^ their indignation was principally turned 
against dress and luxury: they strictly forbade the 
-^i^earing of silk and the smoking of tobacco; and 
cut from their h^ds the only tuft of hair which 
their early Moslem discipline had left them. Among 
other unwarrantable acts which the/ abolished, was 
that of praying over the rosary, and lamenting the 
dead, thinking it iihpious to mourn for the soul of 
a brother in heaven. They did not, however, so 
far strip themselves of all superstition as to abolish 
the ceremonies of ablution and the Meccan piU 
grimage, or even those of kissing the black stone 
and throwing pebbles at the devil. 

The doctrines of Abdel Wahab, it will be seen, 
were not those of a new religion ; though they were 
so represented by his enemies, and have been de- 
scribed as such by several Europeas "travellers.* His 


* The tenets of the Wahabees were erroneously stated hy Rous- 

seau (1808) in his " Description of tlie Paslialic of Dagdafi;** and 
in a Memoir of this Sect in the, ** Mines de POrient** What is said 
of them in Niebuhr and. Valentia is not very correct. The best 
and fuHest account of them is j^iven by Durckhardt, Mona. Corancez, 
and Mengin (Append, tome u). 
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sole guide was the Koran and the orthodox tradi- 
tions ; and his efforts were entirely directed to re- 
move corruptions and abuses^ and restore the faith 
of Islam to its original purity. Whether this great 
reformer, when he preached to his countrymen in 
the villages of Nejed, had any idea of establishing a 
new dynasty to reign over the proselytes of Arabia 
is much to be doubted. Neither his birth, nor the 
strength of his tribe, could authorize him in enter- 
taining such a design. But it cannot be denied that 
his doctrines had a favourable effect on the people, 
by suppressing the infidel indifference which uni- 
versally prevailed, and which has generally a more 
baneful effect on the morals of a nation than the de- 
cided acknowledgment even of a false religion. 

To trace the history of this sect, from its origin to 
the vast ascendency which it ^ined in Arabia, 
were merely t9 record events similar to those Which 
daily occur in the feudal wars of the desert. It 
was about the year 1746, when Abdel Wahab was 
compelled, by order Q^ tl\e Governor of El Hassa, to 
quit his native village, where for eight years, in the 
capacity of Sheik, he had peaceably disseminated his 
opinions, and made converts of several neighbqpring 
chiefs. Having escaped the poniard of an assassin, 
he repaired to Deraiah, and^obtained a friendly asy- 
lum from Mohammed ibn Skoud, sheik of the Beni 
Mokren, a branch of the Wold Ali belonging to the 
Aeneze tribe. «llere he continued to inculcate his 
doctrines, which soon gained credit enough to encour- 
age the extension of his project, and enable him to 
employ force to subdue the refractory. Of tKe nu- 
merous hordes scattered ovA the central wastes, some 
offered thdr voluntary submission, while othma com- 
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bincd against him^ and refused to acknowledge either 
his temporal or spiritual authority. To increase the 
activity of the new missionaries^ they were diligently 
instructed in regard to the merit of using arms to 
convince heretics and infidels. The temptations of 
plunder were added to the stimulants of religious 
zeal ; and a share of the booty takeii in battle was 
always distributed among the conquerors^ according 
to the strict law of the Koran. 

It does not appear that the great founder of the 
sect himself assumed any other character than that 
of their apostle or ecclesiastical ruler. His constant 
residence was at Deraiah until his death in 171^7^ 
when he had reached the advanced age of 95. He 
j)ossessed in a high degree the art of persuasion^ 
and is said to have captivated all hearts by his elo- 
quence. Equally distinguished as an able politician 
and kn intrepid warrior^ he maintained to the last 
the influence which he had gained by his sword 
over the destinies of« Arabia. He had all the uxo- 
rious propensities of Mohammed^ and his twenty 
wives produced him eighteen children. 

The first military champion of the new doc- 
trines^ and the political founder of the Wahabee 
government^ was Mohammed ibn Saoud, who had 
married the daughter oC Abdel Wahab. When he 
commenced his mission&iy exploits under the title of 
emir^ accompanied by his eldest son Abdelazeez^ his 
force was so smalh that in his fiiyt skirmish with 
the enemy he had with him pnly seven camel- 
riders. While the venerable apostle contented liim- 
self iVith making proselytes at Deraiah; the two 
warriors, successively conquered Nejed^ and most 
of th( great Bedouin tribes who annually visited 
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that territory in quest of pasturage. The earliest 
and most formidable of their opponents was Erar^ 
sheik of £1 Hassa. The first army which he sent 
against them^ in 17 ^ 7 » was defeated. Again he 
made his appearance in person^ at the head of 4000 
raen^ with four pieces of artillery^ and laid siege to 
Deraiah ; but he was again repulsed, and compelled 
to retreat in great disorder. The death of Ibn Saoud, 
in 1705, left Abdelazeez sole commander of the sec- 
tarian army ; and by his bravery and indefatigable 
efforts their victories were pushed to the remotest 
provinces of Arabia. Mekrami, sheik of Nejeraii, 
from l)eing an enemy became a devoted follower ; 
the Sheriff of Abu-Arish was also reduced to obedi. 
ence^ and by their means the new doctrines wera**^ 
spread from the coast of Bahrein 4 ^ the confines of 
Mocha and Aden. As the cattle and spoils of 
unconverted wefe unceremoniously seized by the 
Wahabees, a title by which they now became known, 
numbers turned proselytes to sa^e their property, 
and testified the sincerity of their faith by attacking 
and plundering their neighbours. 

After many hard struggles the whol^ of the Nejed 
had embraced the reformed doctrines. It had atso 
assumed a new political condition ; and instead of 
being divided as formerly int(f a number of small 
independent territories or clanships, perpetually at 
war with each other, it became the seat of a formi« 
dable power, undes a chief whose authority, like 
that of the first caliphs, was supreme both in civil 
and spiritual affitirs. Yet hostilities had not bean 
declared ; nor did the Wahabis encroach upon the 
rights of the two governments nearest to thAn,r- 
Bagdad and Hejaz. The pilgrim-camvans passed 
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through their land without molestation. They 
were even on friendly terms with Serour^ sheriff 
of Mecca^ and^ in obtained leave to perform 
their devotions at the Kaaba. Their increase of 
power seems at first to have excited the jealousy of 
Sheriff Ghaleb ; and within a few years after his 
accession to the government he had declared open 
war against them^ which was carried on in the Be- 
douin style, interrupted only by a few shortlived 
truces. Being then in regular correspondence with 
the Porte, he left no means untried for prejudicing 
the Ottoman government against the sectarians. He 
represented them as infidels ; and their treatment of 
the Turkish hajjis did not remove this unfavourable 
^ opinion. Similar accounts were given by the pashas 
of Bagdad, wh^ad seen the neighbouring country 
assail^ almost^annually by these invaders, who ex- 
acted a capitation-tax from all Persian devotees that 
crossed the desert. 

No place on tbe eastern border seemed better 
adapted than Bagdad for pushing the war into the 
heart of the enemy’s territory; and, in 1797, Soly- 
man Pasha despatched an expedition to attack De- 
ndah, consisting of 4000 or 5000 Turkish troops, 
and twice that number of allied Arabs, under the 
command of his lieutenant-governor. Instead of 
advancing directly to the capital, they laid siege to 
the fortified citadel of Hassa, which resisted their 
efforts above a month, until tholurival of a strong 
force under Saoud, the son of Abdelazeez, determin* 
ed'them to retreat The Wahabee chief anticipated 
this measure, and endeavoured to intercept their re. 
tum,*by throwing camel-loads of salt which he had 
brought for the purpose into the wells on their line 
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of march. The soldiers of Bagdad were thus com- 
pelled to halt ; and for three days the two armies 
continued within sight of each other^ but without 
venturing on an attack. A truce for six years was 
at length coneJuded^ and both parties quietly dis- 
])ersed to their homes. 

The failure of this expedition was fatal to the suc- 
cess of the Tuisks^ as the Wahabees had now learned 
to despise them. The peace was soon broken ; aud^ in 
1801^ Saoud at the head of 20^000 men attackedKer- 
bela^ so famed for the magnificent tomb or mosque of 
Hossein^ which had long attracted the devotion of the 
Moslem. The town was entered^ after a very slight 
resistance^ by means of palm-trunks placed against 
tlie wall^ and five thousand persons were massacrecLi-' 
While executing this horrible butdiery, a fanatical 
doctor cried from the top of a tower^^^ Kill^ strangle, 
all infidels who five companions to &bd r In their 
fury they spared none but old men, women, and 
children. Their indignation wa^ specially directed 
against the sepulchre, which was filled with the riches 
of Turkey and Persia. The cupola with its golden 
ornaments waS thrown down ; and in this act the 
spoilers were heard to exclaim, '' God have metcy 
upon those who destroyed, and none upon those 
who built them !*' Treasures*were found to a vast 
amount, which had accumulated in proportion to 
the excessive veneration of the pilgrims. Over the 
tomb was suspended a huge pearl ; near it were de- 
posited twenty sabres mounted with precious stones; 
thesQ, togethp with vases, lamps, rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, and articles of gold and silver, became the 
property of Saoud. The houses were stript of tbeir 
valuable furniture; 4000 Cashmere shawls, 200Q 
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fiwords^ and as many muskets^ were piled in one 
heap for distribution when the troops evacuated the 
place, which in five days they had reduced to a 
mass of smoking ruins. 

While the Wahabees were occupied on the banks 
of the Euphrates, Ghaleb penetrated into Nejed and 
took possession of Shara, a small town in the pro- 
vince of Kasym. In his campaigns fie had hitherto 
been alternately victor and vanquished ; but Ab- 
delazeez, extending his views with his conquests, 
now liegan to invade Hejaz with more zeal and 
perseverance than he had ever before manifested. 
Already Saoud had carried the arms and the faith 
of his father among the mountain-tribes on the con- 
^ fines of Yemen, where Abu Nocta, the sheik of 
Azir, was left in charge of the new proselytes. The 
tribes eastward ^f Mecca were obliged to yield ; and 
the country was intrusted to the command of Oth- 
inan el Medaife, brother-in-law to Ghaleb, but who 
had forsomeyearsbeen at enmity with his kinsman. 
In 1802, he besieged Taj[f, which was taken after a 
vigorous resistance, and condemned to share the 
fiite of Kerbela ; — with this difference, that the sol- 
diers had orders to spare, neither old age nor infancy. 
Eight hundred males were put to the sword ; but 
the harems were respected. Many houses were 
burnt, and tlie wh61e were plundered. All the 
holy tombs were destroyed ; among others that of 
A1 Abbas, the uncle of Mol^ammed, celebrated 
throughout Arabia for its beauty and its sanctity. 
The palace and fine gardens of the sheriff were de« 
solat^ ; but his treasures had been carried to Mecca. 
Thmsaoeesses emboldened the Wahabees, and for 
the first time they interdicted the pilgrim»earavans« 
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In the following year, they effected the total con« 
quest of Hejaz. Saoud and Othman, after several 
^ttles with Ghaleb, approached Mecca, and pitch- 
ed their camp within an hour and a half's distance 
of the city. The eastern suburb was attacked and 
taken possession of, and from that j)oint frequent 
sallies were made into the town. The governor, 
undismayed, defended himself with great bravery. 
He laid a mine near his palace, which obliged the 
assailants to make a temporary retreat. But the 
supply of water was cut off by diverting the canal 
of Arafat ; and the inhabitants, after a siege of two 
or three months, were reduced to extreme necessity 
for W'ant of provisions. Dogs and cats were eagerly 
devoured ; the only stores were at the dis|)osal of^ 
the sheriff and his warriors ; and when these were 
consumed he retired towards Ji^a, carrying off 
the whole of hifll^family and baggage, having 
viously set fire to his palace to destroy sudi furni. 
ture as was not easily portable. THe city was now 
abandoned to its fate. • Op the next morning, the 
chief inhabitants went out to capitulate, or rather 
to surrender ift discretion ; and on the same day 
(April 27) Saoud made his entrance. Not the slight, 
est excess was committed ; and the Meccawees still 
remember with gratitude the eftcellent discipline ob- 
served by the wildlBedouin soRliers. All the shops 
were immediately opened by order of the victorious 
chief, and every sgrtide which his troops required 
was purchased with ready money. This forbearance 
was doubtless the effect of policy; but the artful 
conqueror ascribed it to a miracle. He told the 
ulemas in full coundl, that h^ had seen Mohami^ 
in a dream, who threatened^ him that he should not 
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survive threedays if a single grain of com were forcibly 
taken from the holy city. But the displeasure of 
the Prophet did not extend to those objects of idola- 
try which offended the religious* prejudices of the 
Wahabees. Above eighty splendid tombs, which co- 
vered the remains of the descendants of the Apostle, 
and formed the great ornaments of Mecca, were le- 
veiled with the ground ; nor was the monument of 
the favourite and venerable Kadijah saved. The 
coffeehouses, or rather shops for spirituous liquors, 
next felt the desolating zeal of the Reformers. Piles 
of liookahs and Persian pipes were collected from 
these haunts and burnt in the presence of Saoud. 
The use of brandy and tobacco were prohibited 
under severe penalties; and the inhabitants were 
^obliged to conform, outwardly at least, to the new 
creed, by abandc»ning their luxuries and rich dresses, 
and being more punctual in their d(rvotions. Prayers 
for the sultan in the grand mosque were ordered to 
be abolished; the government was placed in the 
hands of Abdel Main, the brother of Ghaleb; and 
in the following epistle this memorable conquest 
was communicated to the Ottoman Porte: — 

" Saoud to Selim. — entered Mecca on the 4th 
day of Moharram, in the 1218th year of the Hejira. 
I kept peace towardc the inhabitants. I destroyed 
all the tombk that '•were idolatiipusly worshipped. 
I abolished the levying of all customs above two. 
and a half per cent. 1 confirmed the cadi whom 
you had appointed to govern in the place, agreeably 
to the commands of Mohammed. I desire, that in 
th4 ensuing years you will give orders'to the pashas 
of Shiun (Damascus) 'and Mesr (Cairo) not to come 
aedbmpanied with the mahmal, trumpets, and drums. 
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into Mecca and Medina. For why ? Religion is not 
profited by these things. Peace be between ns; 
and may the blessing of Gh)d be unto you ! — Dated 
on the 10th day of Mobarram.*' (May 3, 1803.) 

From Mecca the Reformer turned his arms against 
Jidda; but the interval had allowed Ghaleb time to 
prepare for his reception by mounting the walls witli 
cannon from the vessels in the harbour. For eleven 
days the town was besieged ; the supplies of water 
were cut off^ in consequence of which n umbers perish, 
ed of thirst. But the inhabitants fought bravely^ and 
the Wahabee chief, despairing of victory^ was obliged 
to retreat ; though some allege this forbearance was 
purchased with a bribe of 30^000dollar8(£6496> 15s.) 
While Saoud directed his march towards the northern 
desert^ the other issued from his stronghold^ and rST 
sumed the government of Mecca, knowing that he 
could not defend the place for any length of time; he 
compromised idatters with the invader ; and in con- 
sideration of his influence and high station he obtain, 
ed more favourable terfts than were usually granted 
to other proselyte chiefs. * The capture of this city 
was the signait for other advantages in Hejaz. The 
powerful tribe of Harb were compelled to 
but not without a severe contest ; and their submis- 
sion was followed by the suraander of Yembo. 

Early in the spring of 1804^»Medina was added to 
the Wahabee conquests. The inhabitants, being more 
attached to the Turkish interest than the Meccawees, 
were not so leniently treated. The usual tribute 
was required, but private property was not injured^ 
Saoud*B fir^ care was to demolish the tombs imd 
strip them of all thcfir valuable ornaments.' During 
the siege a oonsidmble part of the treasures oT the 
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great mosque^ more especially the golden vessels, 
had been seized by the governor of the town, Has^ 
san el Khalaji, ostensibly for the purpose of relieving 
the general distress ; but they were finally distri- 
buted among his own friends. The remainder fell 
a prey to the Wahabec general, who entered the sa- 
cred hejra himself, and penetrated behind the cur- 
tain of the Prophet's tomb, where he laid his sacri- 
legious hands on every thing valuable that could be 
found. Among these hoarded treasures the most 
remarkable is said to have been a brilliant star set in 
diamonds and pearls, which was suspended directly 
over the coffin. Around it were deposited many cost- 
ly vessels set with jewels, earrings, briu^lets, neck- 
laces, and other ornaments, sent as presents from all 
'^arts of the empire, but principally brought by the 
great haj j is who passed through the city. Of this col- 
lection he solj part to the Sheriff or Mecca, and car- 
ried the remainder with him to Deraiah, which is said 
to have consisted chiefly of pearls and corals. The 
total value of the booty was estimated at more than 
300,000 dollars (<£64,(i87> 10s.) ; though there is good 
reason for supposing that the donatioifs of the Faith- 
ful^ accumulated there for ages, must have amounted 
to a much greater sum, had not the governors of the 
town or the guardian; of the sepulchre occasionally 
relieved their necessities by large drafts from this 
religious eKchequer. Allured by its glittering ap- 
pearance, theWahabees attemp|ed to destroy the 
lofty dome, and throw down the gilded globe and 
crescent which surmount it ; but the solid structure 
and the leaden covering rendered this a difficult 
undertaking; and. as 'two of the workmen slip)^ 
froih the roof and were precipitated to the ground. 
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the work of destruction was abandoned a circum- 
stance ascribed to a visible miracle wrought by the 
Prophet in favour of his monument. The tomb 
itself was left uninjured ; but Saoud prohibited as 
idolatrous all visits, prayers, or adorations addressed 
to it; no other mark of devotion being allowed but 
the regular pilgrimage. Here, as at Mecca, the due 
observance of prayer, and the negation of silk and 
tobacco, were imposed with great strictness. At the 
appointed hours a body of Arabs, armed with large 
sticks, had orders to patrol the streets and drive 
the inhabitants to the common place of worship. 
The names of all the adult males were called over 
in the mosque after morning, noonday, and evening 
prayers, and such as did not answer to the roll ware 
punished. A respectable womanj^ accused of having 
smoked a hookah, was paraded th{ough the stroets 
on a jackius, wfth the pipe suspended from her neck, 
round which was twisted the long flexible tube. 

Between the capture of Mec2a and thA of Me^ 
dina happened the dedft ef Abdelazeez, who was as- 
sassinated, in October 1803, by a Persian whose 
relations the*Wahabees had murc|ered. His eldest 
son Saoud was unanimously elected, his succefcor; 
and in the necessatjr quaBties of a religious 
he fiur surpassed his flither. |I« had befoa tmined to 
war from his youth,. haTibg carried arms in battle 
when only at the age of twelve. For many years 
he had conductefliall the wars ; and to him may be 
ascribed the conquest of ^ejaz. From die tim**, 
however, ^^it his rbign began, it was remarked diat 
he never firnght personally, jn any engagement, but 
alwi^ directed his army from a position It aope 
disti^ce hi die rear. Hi person he is sidd to have 

•- T 
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been remarkably handsome ; he had a fine coun- 
tenance^ and wore a longer beard than is generally 
seen among the Bedouins ; — a peculiarity which ob- 
tained him the name of Abu Shouareb or Father 
of IMbistachios. All the Arabs^ even^his enemies, 
praised him for his wisdojn and moderatioh, his 
love of justice and skill in deciding litigations. 

For several years after his father's death he wore 
a coat-of-mail under his shirt, and never went 
abroad except with a chosen guard around him. 
His dominions he divided into several districts or 
provinces, over which he placed the gr^t Bedouin 
sheiks, with Uie honorary title of emirs; whose 
principal duty it was to execute public justice, to 
the tax-gatherers, and recruit troops for the 
army. The vigilant and rigid policy which they 
were compelled, to maintain tended to secure the 
country against robbers, and to jehei^ the sanguin- 
ary feuds of hostile parties; but the new system 
.was not* popular. And the frequent revolts of the 
Bedouins proved how impatient they were of re- 
straints so directly opposed to their habits of wild 
and lawless independence. The severAl tribes were 
rnadb responsible fqr every depredation committed 
lYithin their territory, should the perpetrator be un- 
known ; and if they 1]^ neglected to repel or resist 
the s^gression, ^ey were amerced in a fine equivaN 
lent to the amount of the cattle or other property 
that had been carried off. cH 

The revenues of the Wahabees had been esta- 
blished on a plan similar to that prescribed by 
MohiuHin^ On fiel^ watered sdely by rain 
Sani^*Ievied a tithe of the crops; but be was 
cont^t with only a twentieth part from grounds 
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where the labour and expense of artificial irrigation 
were necessary. Merchants paid yearly two and a 
half per cent, on their capital, though they seldom 
returned an account of more than one-fourth of 
their property. The most considerable portion of 
his revenue was drawn from his own domains. 
As he made^t a rule> whenever any of the conquer- 
ed cities or districts re})elled, to plunder them for 
the first offence and confiscate for the second, most 
of the landed property in Nejed had accrued to the 
public treasury {Beit el Mol), and was lot out' to 
farmers, who were obliged to pay a third, or a half, 
of the produce, according to drcumstances. Many 
villages of Hejaz, the pastures near Jbhe Syrian De- 
sert, and the mountains towards Yemen, were thus 
attached to the exchequer at Deiq^ah. The sheiks 
were not allo\^ any concern the taxes > but 
they met the collectors at the spots appointed for pay. 
ment, whidl were generally watering-places, where 
the people were directed to repiur. 

The income of Saofld was much more than suf. 
fident to defray the^ public expenditure, though it 
was by no means so great as was generally remrU 
ed. The largest amount, according to Burckhiffdt’s 
information, in one year was 2,000,000 of dollars 
(£431,250) ; but on an avenge it did not exceed 
1,000,000 annually. Theoutli^formilitarypurposeB 
must have beai trifling, as there was no standing army 
and no regular ]%. The costliest pfirt of the esta- 
blishment were hla guests and his horsey. Of the 
latter he had noifewer than 2000 as his own proper- 
ty; for some 6t which he gaioe the extravagant price 
of £600 or £600. When an expedition warme- 
ditatod against the enemy, the sheiks levied soldiers 
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by a kind of conscription, from every village, camp, 
or family, imder their control, according to its popu- 
lation ; and the corps was again dissolved as soon as 
the campaign was over. All from the age of eighteen 
to sixty, whether piarried or unmarried, were requir- 
ed to attend. On pressing emergencies no numbers 
were mentioned; the chief merely saidf We shall 
not count those who join th,e army, but those who 
stay behind a summons which was understood to 
include every man capable of bearing arms. 

The necessaiy provisions for a soldier during one 
campaign were reckoned to bo 100 lbs. of flour, 50 lbs. 
or 60 lbs. of dates, 20 lbs. of butter, a water-skin, and 
a sack of wheats or barley for the camel. 

*^Str^agems and sudden invasions being most fa- 
vourable for thei^ purpose, no other mode of war- 
fare ^was practised. When Saoud p joined an incur- 
sion, the object of it was known to^himself alone. 
He assembled the ^irs at a certain point, general- 
ly a watering-station, which was always selected so 
as to deceive the enemy. *If\he march was intend- 
ed for the northward, the place of rendezvous was 
appointed several days’ journey to the south ; the foe 
waf then taken C(rmpletely by surprise ; and such 
were the caution and ^lerity with which th^e at- 
tacks were executed t|iat they seldom fiuled of suc- 
cess. 'They were made at all seasons of the year, 
even in the sacred month of Ramadan. The army 
was always preceded by a vanghard of 30 or 40 
horsemen; and if they were obliged to advance 
under night, the chief and all the principal sh^s 
had torches carried before them. In cpmiitf ^ 
close action the troops were divided into three or 
four squadrons, one behind another; thelirst com- 
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.posed of horsemen and the second of camel-riders, 
these being reckoned the main strength of the army. 
The bravest and most renowned of Saoud’s warriors 
were his bodyguard, about 300 in number, who were 
constantly kept as a corps of reserve. They usually 
fought in complete armour, and had their horses 
covered wi^ a quilted woollen stuff called lehs, 
impenetrable to lances or swords. To all who fell 
in battle he ensured the enjoyment of paradise; 
and when the mare of a slain sheik galloped back to 
the ranks with an empty saddle, it was hailed as 
the happy tidings that a true believer had exchanged 
his cotton keffie for a crown of martyrdom. 

At the time of his accession nearly the whole 
extent of Antbia had been reduced to submission. 
It was seldom thought advisable to garrison hny 
district that he had subdued, the influence of the 
sheik whom be placed over it, and the tevvor of 
his own name, being generally sufficient ^to keep 
the vanquished in subjection. , When some of .the 
more powerful tribe^ relaxed in their allegiance, or 
became irregular in the payment of tribute^ three 
or four flying expeditions were sent against them, 
which soon brought them back to obedience. The 
dread of losing their crops andHheir cattle overcame 
the scruples of the most ref|;^tory ; and Saoud was 
often heard to say, That no Arabs had ever been 
staunch Wahabi until they had suffered two or 
three times froqi the plundering of his troops." Me- 
dina waathe Only instance where it was found ne- 
cessary to ke^^ a consfknt military force, the inha. 
bitants being naturally hostile to his retigicfu bnd 
his govemibent. In Meacb the powef 0 / Ohaleb 
was still oonrideraUe, and at Jidda his authority 
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remained in full force ; but his great talents for in- 
trigue, his venerable office, and his personal influ- 
ence over several Bedouin tribes, induced his rival 
to keep on amicable terms with him. 

Since the conquest of Hejaz most of the regular 
pilgrim-caravans had ceased, rather than submit to 
the conditions which the reformers exacted. Only a 
few succeeded in making their way, and these were 
chiefly Moggreblns, Abyssinians, and Indians, who 
showed more humility than the other Moslem. For 
several years this state of matters continued ; but 
the pilgrimage, so far from being abolished, as 
some travellers have alleged, might have continued 
without interruption, had the terms and safe-con- 
duct of the Wi^abees been accepted. Saoud was 
pufictual in }us annual visits to Mecca, and was 
always accompanied with numbers of his followers, 
whose* enthusiasiK, as described by cm eyewitness 
( Ali Bey), must have put laxer Mussulmans to the 
blu^h. Columns of ^half-naked men, with match- 
locks on their shoulders an<} khunjers in their 
belts, pressed towards the 'Temple to perform the 
towaf and kiss the black stone. Impatient of de- 
lay, they precipitated themselves upon the spot, 
some of them opening their way with sticks in their 
hands. Confusion was ,soon at its height ; and in 
the tumult the devoteesiwere prevented from hear- 
ing the voices of their guides or the commands of 
their chiefi. * ^ 

In making the seven circuits their movements 
were accelerated by mutual impulse,, until thoy re- 
senfbled a swarm of bees flitting in rapid disorder . 
round th( Kaaba ; and by their tumultuous pressure 
breaking all the lamps n^ it with the muskets 
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whidi they carried on their shoulders. These cere- 
monies done^ they rushed to the Zemzem 'Well> but 
in such crowds^ and.with such predpitation^ that 
in a few moments^ ropes^ buckets^ and pulleys^ were 
laid in ruins. The searants abandoned their posts ; 
»and in this emergency the Wah^bees contrived to 
obtain the miraculous liquid, by forming a chain of 
each other's bands, which enabled them to descend 
to the water. Unfortunately for the numerous cha- 
rities of the mosque the reformers had brought no 
money with them. The well required alms, and 
the officers of the Temple expected their gratuities ; 
and these pious debts the Bedouins discharged by 
giving them twenty or thirty grains of very coarse 
gunpowder, small bits of lead, or a few grains of 
coffee. The guides that repeat^ their prayers, fiid 
the barbers who shaved their hlads, were paid in 
the same coin.* On these occasioife Saoud, pcq^haps 
dreading the fate of his lather, always kept himself 
surrounded with his chosen guard, even while mak- 
ing his turns round ih^ Kaaba ; and, instead of seat- 
ing himself during his devotions in the usual place, 
he mounted w the roof of the weU, as being a more 
safe position. ^ 

While Hejaz thus remained Wnquil, the Waha- 
bees chiefly directed their expeditions against their 
neighbours in' the east and the north. The district 
aboutBussora being rich incattleand dates, the banks 
of the Shat el Amb and of the Euphrates up to Anah, 
were the aaenes -ohiheir annual attacks. * A negro 
slave of Saoud^B called Hark, at the head o^a idtrong 
detachmeift, made various excursions into the Syrian 
Desert, and frightened the Arab tribes in the«vidnity 
of Aleppo. In 1810, the plains of Hauran wAe iiu 
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vaded by the commander in person ; and so rapid and 
unexpected were his movements, that although it re- 
quired more than a month to arrive at the point of 
attack, thirty-five villages were sacked and laid in 
ashes by his soldiers, before the Pasha of Damascus, 
who had only two /lays’ notice of his approach, could^ 
make any demonstrations of defence. Towards the 
south the Wahabees were not idle in extending the 
influence of their arms over some of the still uncon- 
quered provinces. Abu Nokta,nea:r the dose of 1804, 
descended with a numerous body of Arabs from the 
mountains, and spread dismay over the country. 
The towns of Loheia and Hodeida were plunder, 
ed; after which he retired to the hills, where he 
kept the whole frontier of Yemen in check till his 
death in 1809. Sanaa, however, does not seem to 
have been made<4he object of attack. Saoud had 
repea\edly oflfered the plunder o^ that rich dty to 
Hamoud and Abu Nokta, by way of attaching them 
tq his interest ; but he never actually ordered either 
of them to undertake the^ conquest of it, probably 
from a wish to reserve that enterprise for himself. 
The extensive districts of Hadramaut and Oman 
offered a tempting booty, and were harassed by fre- 
quent plundering ^ 4 cursion 8 . The sovereigns of 
these principalities had /^ndered their homage to the 
Wahabee chief, and agreed to pay an annual tri- 
bute ; but in a single year they threw off their sub- 
mission to him, and his arms were, then too much 
occupied m another quarter to effed theiFieduction. 
The isldt of Bahrein and the Joassamee pirates had 
embraced the new doctrines, and carried' them into 
profitable operation by harassing the commeroe on 
the GFulff but the power of Sapud on that coast 
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sustained an irrepai^ble loss in the destruction of 
Ras el Khyma, by the English expedition from 
Bombay. 

Although the Wahabees had come to open host!- 
lities with the Turkish government^ since they had 
interrupted the haj.caravans and forbidden the 
people to pray In their mosques for the welfisre of 
the sultan^ yet the Porte had hitherto remained aU 
most inactive. Yussufj pasha of Damascus^ in 1809, 
made indeed some faint preparations for attacking 
the district of Jof. But this was merely a vain de* 
monstration of his zeal, as the expedition never took 
place. The immense deserts that extended between 
the Syrian and Arabian capitals rendered it impos- 
sible to transport sufficient provisions and ammuni- 
tion for a rej^ular campaign ; and made it obvious 
that, if ever the Turkish influence was to be re^ 
stored over the holy cities, the eftorCtot dispossessing 
the Wahabees must proceed from Egypt, on which 
* the Hejazees almost exclusively depended for the com- 
mon necessaries of life« turbulent state of that 
country, and the insubordination of the Mamlouk 
Beys, for some time prevented Mohammed Ali, who 
had been appointed pasha by the Porle in 1804, 
from adopting any warlike measnres against a fo- 
reign enemy. ,Mii^ might have*fieeii done, however, 
towards the reduction of Hejfla, by merdy shutting 
the ports of Suez and Ckns^ against the Arabimi 
shipping; but tli( vicmy, notwithstanding the 
firmans from Constantinople, had too deep an in- 
terest in the traffic of theJ^ Sea to sanction apro- 
hibitory qrsflem, whidi would Have cut off the gains 
that flowed into ids ooffsrs flhm that channek 

Ambition at lengA' overruled the passion of ava- ' 
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rice in the breast of Ali. The deliverance of the 
sepulchres was likely to add a celebrity to his name> 
that would exalt him far above all the pashas in the 
Turkish empire. To stimulate his exertions the 
sultan promised him the pashalic of Damascus fon 
one of his sons^ so soon as he should obtain posses- 
sion of Mecca and Medina. As it iiiras essential to 
have a sufficient flotilla at his command for the con- 
veyance of troops and provisions^ he caused 28 large 
and small vessels (from 100 to 250 tons burden) to 
be built at Suez^ which kept about 1000 workmen 
for three years in constant employment. 

In August 181 1^ this armada was ready for depar. 
ture. Toussoun Bey, the second son of the pasha^ a 
yputh of eighteen, who had given proofs of extraor- 
dinary courage in the Mamlouk war, was placed 
in command. The expedition consisted of two parts, 
cavalry and infantry ; the former Amounting to a 
body of about 800 men, Turks and Bedouins ; and 
the latter, composed principally of Amaout soldiers, ' 
to the number of 1500 or. 2000, under the direction 
of Saleh Agaand Omar Aga. In October, the fleet 
reach^ Yembo, which capitulated offer s, feeble re- 
dstsnce of two days. The town was not garrisoned 
by Wababees, burby some troops belonging to the 
sheriff, who had declcxed himself a proselyte and 
an ally of Saoud. ' 

Several months were consumed in negotiations ; 
for Ohaleb, when he heard of th^ formidable arma- 
ment of Ali Pasha; had thought it advisable to enter 
into a secret correspondence with him, in which be 
communicated much information as t6 the actual 
state and toree of the edemy; and promised to throw 
off his allagianioe to them on the first appearance of 
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a respectable Turkish army in Hejaz. Toussoon, 
however^ soon discovered that the state of the coun- 
try was by no means su^ as he had expected from 
the representations of the sheriff, who was evidently 
not sincere in his offers of Jljriendship, and only wait- 
ing to join the stronger party. The inhabitants were 
too much overawed by the vigilance and power of 
Saoud, to stir without some more decided prospect of 
ultimate success. A few of the Bedouins in the 
neighbourhood of Yembo were all he was able to 
detach from the Wahabees. 

To put an end to this state of fruitless inactivity^ 
Toussoun resolved to attack Medina, wisely judging 
this step more prudent than marching towards 
Jiddp or Mecca, where the stratagems of the sheriff 
might have been as fhtal to him as the arms of 
Saoiid. Leaving a garrison at Yeihbo, he set out 
on his expedition^n January 1812. * The towns of 
Bedr and Saflra were taken after a slight skirmislr. 
At the village of Jedeida the road leads through a 
narrow passage between sfeep and rugged moun- 
tains. In this defile, which extends ^ length about 
one hour and arhalf, the Turkish army was at cpice 
assailed by the unit^ force of the Harbs and VBa- 
habees, who thickly covered the precipices on both 
sides, to the number of 20,00(^ infantry, and from 
600 to 800 horsemen, commanded by AbdaQah and 
Faisal, two of the sons of Saoud. Instead of retreat- 
ing to the village, inhere they might have defended 
themselves, the invader^ on the first* cry of alarm, 
took to flight ; while their nimUe enemies pressmg 
from behind, hud ontruiming them along the Mils, 
poured incessant volleys upon l!heir disorcteredmnlEa 
About 1800 were kilM; mi the whole body might 
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have been annihilated had the Wahabees instantly 
pushed over the mountains, instead of contenting 
themselves with seizing the baggage and artillery. 

Under such disastrous circumstances Toussoun did 
not forfeit his reputation for bravery. With tears 
gushing from his eyes, he was heard to Exclaim to 
his flying squadrons, Will none of you stand by 
me?" imd after vainly endeavouring to rally his 
troops, he hastened to the rear with only two horse- 
men of his own suite, and plunged into the midst of 
the enemy, to pinke them desist from the pursuit. 
Having set fire to his camp at Bedr, and left his mili- 
tary chest, which he had not the means to remove, 
he embarked at the nearest port, where some of his 
ships'^lay at anchor, and proceeded to Yembo, where 
in a few days he was joined by the wreck of his 
army. These ^losses completely disheartened the 
troops ; the Bedouins deserted, Saleh Aga and Omar 
Aga declared they would no longer fight in Hejaz, 
and were sent back to Cairo. The Wahabees scour, 
ed the country to the shpres^of the Red Sea, being 
joined by the l^heriff Ghaleb in person. 

Ty^hen the intelligence of this failure was known 
tOcAli Pasha he lost no time in preparing for a new 
expedition. Freft Reinforcements of men and am. 
munition daily arrived ; while large sums of money 
were sent for ^tribution among the Bedouin sheiks ; 
by which moans a considerable number of them 
were detached from the interest. 4f Saoud. In Oc- 
tober 1812, Toussoun thought himself sufficiently 
strpng to make a second attempt upon Medina. 
Thcf gold of Egypt had opened the ti^gerous pass 
of Jedeida; and the Tuikish army arriv^ without 
opi^tioa under the walls of the dty of the Fro- 
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phet. The town and castle were occupied by a 
Wahabee ganrison^ well supplied with provisions for 
a long siege; but the chief and his soldiers were so 
elated with their former success, and so confident in 
the strength of their fortress, that they seemed to 
have abandoned themselves to a state of the most 
culpable inactivity. Ahmed Aga, an ofiScer of ac. 
knowledged bravery, but whoBe idle boasting had 
procured him the surname of Bonaparte, entered 
the suburbs with little resistance, and drove the 
enemy into the inner town. As the Turks had 
nothing but light fieldpieces to batter the wall, the^ 
siege was protracted to fourteen or fifteen dap. At 
length a mine was laid, and while the inhabitants 
were engaged in their mid-day prayers, part^f 
the fortifications was blown up, .and the Arnaouts 
marched into tl^ city. The Wahi^ees fled inasur- 
prise towards the castle : above 1000 of them were 
butchered in the streets, and about 1500 rought 
refuge in the citadel, which, Ih>m its situation, 
might have set the E^jrptian artill^ at defiance. • 
The place was^instandy plundered ; and after stand, 
ing out for three weeks, the garrison, finding their 
provisions' exhausted, were forced to capitulafb,— 
Ahmed Bonaparte having promised to grant them 
a safe conduct, and provid^ camds for carrying 
the baggage of such as wkh^ to return to N^ed. 
These stipulations, however, wera shamefully vio- 
lated. CMy fift^«camel8 instead of 300 were pro- 
cured, which obliged the emigrants to leave behind 
them the greater part of their dfects ; and no sooner 
had they quitted the precin^ of the town, than the 
Turkish soldiers pursu^, stopped, and slaughtered 
as many 'of them as they could oveilake. Bi the 
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true style of Tartar barbarity^ Ahmed collected the 
skulls of all the Wahabees UUed at Medina^ and 
constructed them into a kind of tower on the high 
road to Yembo. 

Among the soldiers in the pasha's army who 
signalized their bravery at the siege of Medina was 
a young Scotchman about twenty years of age^ a 
native of Edinburgh^ named Thomas Keith. He 
had served as a gunsmith in the 72d Highlanders, 
during the English expedition into Egypt, where he 
was taken prisoner, and purchased from a common 
^ soldier by Ahmed Bonaparte, in whose service he 
changed his religion and became a Mussulman. A 
fkvourite Sicilian Mamlouk of his master having 
offered him some insult, the indignant Scotchman 
drew his sword; blows ensued, and the aggressor 
feli.« To escape^the consequences, Keith, who now 
bore the name of Ibrahim Aga, imj^ored the protec- 
tion of Mohammed Ali’s lady, who befriended him, 
and recommended' him to her son, Toussoun Bey. 
' Here again, on account of VkHne trifling neglect of 
duty, he incurred the displeasure of his master, who 
gave orders that he should be put ib death. His 
roofii was beset wipi slaves, ready to execute the ca- 
pricious mandate of the prince ; but the brave fel- 
low defended the entrance with his sword for half an 
hour against the assailants, and then threw himself 
out of the window, and escaped to his kind protect- 
ress.' Toussoun was soon reconciled ; and being sen- 
sil^e of Ibrahim’s merit and approved courage, he 
made him chief of his Mamlch^ Keith was one 
of the two horsemen that slcbd by the young prinioe 
at the fmss of Je^eida, im which occasion he was pro- 
mot^ to the of treasurer, -^thesecdnd in rank 
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at the court of a pasha. At Medina he fought with 
equal courage, being the first man that mounted the 
breach, and after distinguishing himself on several 
otl^r occasions, he was made governor of that city 
in April 1815. ^ ^ ' 

The success of the expedition in northern Hejaz 
encouraged Ali Pasha to despatch another of 1000 
horse and 500 foot against Jidda and Mecca, un.* 
der the command of his brother-in-law Mustapha 
Bey. The Sheriff Ghaleb, intimidated by the fall 
of Medina, had renewed his offers to the Turks, and 
sent messepgers inviting their chief to enter the town 
under his charge. Thus deserted by his relation, 
Medaifa, who commanded the Wahabee forces in 
that district, found himself too weak to hazard a 
battle, and retired towards Taxf Jidda was seized 
by a detachment of a few hundred men, while Miu- 
taplia, with the^principal corps, entered Mecca in 
J anuary 1813. The property of the citizens was re- 
spected, as it had formerly been 1>y the soldiers of 
Saoud ; while 1000 Anfit)s and black slaves, with the, 
sheriff at their head, were added to the ranks of 
the Egyptian drmy. TalY immediately fell, and its 
brave defender, Medaifi^ was soon after seized'^by 
the partisans of 6haleb,.and deepdfehed to Constan- 
tinople, where the youngest sAn of Mohammed All 
presented him to his soVerei^ with the keys of 
the holy cities, together with many valuable offer- 
ings. The noble captive was hnme^tely beheaded ; 
and thus thb Reformers lost their most imtive and 
intrepid aUy^in Hejaz. 

The recovery of this provinee opened a free pas- 
sage for the haj-caravans, whi&i had been intefrupU 
ed for iieveral years; but it had not broken the 
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power of the Wahabees. All the tribes eastward of 
the mountains that bound the great desert parallel 
with the sea^ still acknowledged tlie supremacy of 
Saoud. The Turks never encountered them in;|he 
open country without being defeated ; and as the 
conduct of Ghalcb was by no means such as to in- 
spire his new allies with confidence^ Mohammed 
Ali thought it necessary to visit in person the scene 
of action^ that he might establish his authority on a 
more secure and permanent footing. Egypt had 
long been in a state of complete subjection ; so that 
he could allege no excuse to the Porte for disobedience 
to its perempto^ commands. He embarked at Suez 
with 2000 infantry^ while an equal number of ca- 
valry^ accompanied by a train of 8000 camels, pro- 
ceeded by land.. . Of the latter only five hundred 
survived, the rest having perished on the road 
owing to the scardty^of herbage*^ On his arrival 
at Mecca he ingratiated himself with the inhabit- 
ants, by distributing presents and ordering the 
mosques to. be repair^.* Kis first interviews with 
Ghaleb were on friendly terms, but he soon became 
cool in his demonstrations of amity. ' Although both 
hafi sworn on the Koran never to attempt any thing 
contrary to the interest, safety, or life of each other, 
'these vows were not Considered binding longer than 
it was convenient to keep !hem. Both were equally 
suspicious, and accused each other of insidious ma- 
dbinations. It now became the pilncipal object of the 
Egyptian pasha to arrest and imprison ^his rivals,* — 
an .enterprise of no small difficulty, considering the 
sheriff^ influence over the neighbouring Arabs, and 
tha strength of ihejcastle where he resided, which 
was well supplied with provisions, and defended by 
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a garrison of 800 men. This feat ivas at length 
accomplished by a stratagem ; Ghaleb was seized^ 
while paying a visit of ceremony to Toussoun^ by a 
detachment of soldiers^ who lay concealed in Ihe^ 
aj^rtments adjoining the court-yard of the house 
which he had just entered. After a short captivity 
at Mecca, he was conveyed by way of Cosseir to 
Cairo, where he was joined by his wives and a 
retinue of eunuchs and slaves ; but he died of the 
plague in the summer of 1816 at Salonica, the place 
which the Porte had assigned for his residence. The 
fate of this chief spread terror among all his parti- 
sans, and caused a revolution in the whole political 
affairs of the country. Yahia, a distant relation of 
his and formerly an antagonist, was appointed go\.er. 
nor of the city, with a monthly stipend from the pasha. 

Among the hostile tribes near Mecca, none had 
displayed a moif resolute opposition^than theBegoum 
Arabs who inhabited Taraba, where most of Gha- 
leb’s troops had taken refuge; •and which thus be- 
came a point of union i^r §11 the southern Wahabees, 
as Deraiah was of the northern. Their leader at this 
time was a widow, named Ghalia, whose husband 
bad been one of the principal men of the place.«She 
was possessed of great wealth, which was distributed 
liberally among all the pooraof the tribe who were 
willing to fight against the Turks. The Egyptian 
soldiers entertained the most absurd notion of her. 
powers as a sorcs^ress, and believed that she had 
the fiiculty, by means of eertiun personal favours, of 
rendering the Wahabee invincible. 

In the liigiiming of November 1813, Toussoun 
was despatdhed from Taif ^tk 2000 ]nen,*afd on 
hie reaching Taraba th^ tr 9 pps; Were immediately 

• u 
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ordered to attack the place. The Arabs defended 
their walls With great spirit^ being animated by 
the presence and exhortations of the heroic widow. 
^The assailants were easily repulsed; and next day 
they commenced their retreat^ closely pressed by 
the Bedouins^ who harassed them so severely that 
they were obliged to abandon their baggage, tents, 
arms, and provisions. Upwards of 700 men were 
slaughtered in the flight ; many more died of hun- 
ger and thirst ; and the whole must have been an- 
nihilated but for the intrepidity of the celebrated 
Thomas Keith, who with a handful of horsemen re- 
took a piece of artillery, which he pointed so well 
that he gave the fugitives time to cross the defile 
before the enemy could advance. After a variety 
of hardships and hairbreadth scapes, Toussoun ar- 
rived at Taif with the wreck of his army; and 
for eighteen mdnths all hostile operations in the 
field were suspended. 

As Ali had seem every expedition into the in- 
terior fail, except that ag^S^ Medina, a naval ar- 
mament, accompanied by 1500 soldiers end nu- 
merous transports with provisions, under the com- 
mand of Hossein Aga and Zaim Oglu, was fitted 
out at Jidda, and< directed to make an attack on 
Gonfode, which for fine years had been in the pos- 
session of the Sheik Tami, chief of the Azir Arabs 
and successor of Abu Nockta. The town, which 
was without a natural supply of water and defended 
only by a small garrison, was taken in March 1814; 
not, however, without a brave defence and a .gr<^t 
expense of blood. The walls and bastionii, being 
composed of earth or ufibaked bricks, yidded to the 
cannon*baU 0 , whidk sunk into them without de* 
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stroying them. From the smallness of the spaee, 
and the close contact of the parties^ th^ scene of car- 
nage within became dreadful in the extreme. Not 
only the swords and knives^ but even the teeth and* 
nails of the combatants were made use of in their 
fury ; several of the besiegers were killed^ or rather 
tom to pieces^ in this horrid encounter ; while not 
one who had been engaged on the other side was left 
alive. The brutal Zaim, exasperated at their obsti- 
nacy^ published a reward of 200 piastres (£3> 6s. 8d.) 
for every Arab head^ or pair of ears^ that should be 
brought to him by his troops. The Amaout soldiers^ 
naturally greedy, dispersed themselves in every di- 
rection to reap their bloody harvest, dragging their 
wretched victims from their lurking-holes, som^ of 
whom consented to save their lives at the expense 
of mutilation. The Turks having got possession of 
the place, wer#ordered to maintaiVi it as a mflitary 
post. But their triumph was short. Early in May 
they were surprised by the descent of a corps of 
8000 or 10,000 Wahai>ee^, under the personal com- 
mand of Tami. Their appearance spread general 
consternatioiF; the Amaout guard at the well were 
cut to pieces ; and the panic-struck commander 
with most of the troops fled hf the ships that lay 
in the harbour. The invaders entered the town, 
where they put all that could be found to the sword ; 
and such was their eagerness in pursuit, that they 
swam after the fugitives, and actually killed numbers 
of them in the water under the guns of the vessels. 

These repeated disasters greatly^ displease^* but 
they did ziAt discourage Ali Pasha, who had now 
established his headquartefs at Taif. Zaftn^Oglu 
was appointed govmmor of Jidda ; and Toussoun^ 
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who by his inconsiderate attack on Taraba had 
incurred his fother’s displeasure^ remained stationed 
at Mecca. At this time the state of Turkish affairs 
in Hejaz did not by any means promise a favourable 
issue to the contest. The certain death that awaited 
all prisoners rendered the very name of Wahabee 
a terror among the pasha’s troops. The arrears of 
pay for two or three months^ and the extreme dearth 
of provisions^ which had risen to such a height that 
a soldier could barely afford to purchase a subsistence 
of bread and onions (his only food)^ spread consider, 
able discontent in the army. 

Under these circumstances All was perhaps the 
only individual of his own court or army that did 
no( despair of ultimate success. Relying on the 
powerful auxiliaries of money and patience^ he had, 
since his residence at Taif, endeavoured to reopen 
a friendly inter&)ur8e with the Bedouins ; and in 
this he partially succeeded. The profusion with 
which he scattered ^dollars around him was felt in 
the heart of the Waliabe^ host ; and although the 
attachment thus procured was perhaps not very sin- 
cere, yet numbers affected to be so, and at least re- 
main^ neuter that they might partake of his boun- 
ty. His policy to4«rards the inhabitants of Hejaz 
was equally conciliatory. He abolished or dimi. 
nished the customs on *Various articles, particularly 
coffee; he gave liberal donations to the holy places; 
and even performed at the Kaaba» the tedious and 
absurd ceremonies of the Moslem ritual. * 

At this important crisis an irreparable misfi^rtune 
befell the Wahabees in the death of Saodd, who ex- 
pired, of a fsver at Deiyah in April 1814r ^ 
ageof sixty-eig^t Inhim they lost an inde&tigable 
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leader^ possessing all the talents necessary for the 
eminent situation which he held. Victory never 
abandoned his colours while he was at the head of 
his troops; and to his loss may be attributed the 
disasters which soon after befell his nation. His 
last words^ it is said^ were addressed to his eldest 
son and successor^ Abdallah^ advising him never to 
engage the Turks in open plains; — a principle which^ 
if strictly follow^^ would have ensured in all pro- 
bability the recovery of Hejaz. 

Abdallah had been trained to arms from infancy^ 
and it is recorded of him^ that at the early age of 
live years he could gallop his mare. He was even 
more distinguished for courage than his father, as 
he made it a constant rule to fight every whei^p in 
person. His mental qualities w^re considered to be 
of the first order, and so long luf Saoud filled the 
throne he occu^ed the second place*in his dominions ; 
none of his other brothers being allowed to exercise 
any influence in public affairs.* With all his supe- 
rior reputation for bsavery and skill in war, how- 
ever, he knew not so well as his predecessor how to 
manage the Apolitical interests of the tribes under 
his command^ whose general strength was* now 
weakened by the quarrels of thd great sheiks; while 
the measures which he adopted in opposing Mo- 
hammed Ali seemed to prcfi'^e that he by no means 
possessed the wisdom and sagacity of his father. 

The prospects.of the Turks began to assume a 
brighter aftpeet. Their army had been strengthened 
by various reinforcements : 20,000 men wer$ now 
at the emtmiand of the viceroy, and distributed ovi^ 
different parts of the country. At Mecca 360 were 
statiODedtmder Ibrahkn Agaand the Sheriff Yabia^ 
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between 900 and 400 were at Medina^ where Divan 
Eflendi had the command ; 300 formed the garri- 
son of Yembo and Jidda. The remainder were 
either with All himself, or with Hassan Pasha and 
his brother Abdin Bey^ acting as the advanced posts 
of the army to the southward of Taif. Four hun- 
dred Bedouin soldiers were placed under the charge 
of Sheriff Rajah, a relation of Ghaleb and a distin- 
guished leader of the Wahabees in Hejaz, who had 
been won over to the side of the enemy. 

One obstacle alone retarded the immediate adop- 
tion of offensive measures. The campaign had 
proved most destructive to the Egyptian camels; 
hundreds of their dead bodies strewed the roads be- 
tween Jidda and Taif^ and occasioned such a pesti- 
lential stench tlia( the inhabitants were obliged to 
consipne them tft ashes with dry ^rass from the 
adjoining mountains. At a moderate calculation, 
during the three years of the war, 30,000 of these 
animals belonging to the army had perished in 
Hejaz. The arrival of tho pilj^rim-caravans in No- 
vember brought a reinforcement of 6000 or 7000, 
chiefly of the Syrian breed, which Were*better adapt- 
ed than the others for military purposes. 

While these me&sures were in preparation the 
Wahabees had made frequent incursions towards 
Taif, and against the thbes which had espoused tlie 
cause of the pasha. To intercept the communica- 
tion between Jidda and Mecca they attacked the 
camp at Bahra, which they pillaged of i& baggage, 
carrying off a small caravan ftnd massacring all 
the inhabitants they could And. The pride of the 
Turks Vas still farther tumbled by another defeat. 
Abdin Bey with his Amaoots, who occupied certsdn 
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districts in the province of Tehama^ had laid desolate 
the country to the extent of forty miles^ that by 
means of this artificial desert he might prevent the 
sudden incursions of the enemy. Notwithstanding 
these cruel precautions^ the Sheik Bakrouj^ at the 
head of his Arabs and a strong detachment from 
Tami^ stole by surprise into the Turkish camp at 
Barush about daybreak^ and fell upon the sleeping 
soldiers^ of whom they slaughtered 800 besides 80 
horsemen. Bakrouj pursued the fugitives during 
two days ; and not an individual would have escaped 
destruction had not Hossein Bey with a troop of 
cavalry covered their retreat. Such of them as fell 
alive into the hands of the pursuers were cruelly 
mutilated) by having their arms and legs cut-off, 
and then left to perish in that horrid condition. 

The whole effective strength of^be Egyptian army) 
reinforced b^VOO horsemen of Libyan BeSouins 
from CairO) was now collected near Taif ; and from 
the state of his storehouses and the number of his 
campS) Mohammed oAl 1\ considered his success no 
longer doubtful. He resolved to place himself at their 
head) and totake the command in person of the next 
expedition) which was directed against in 

revenge for the disgrace and k)8Bes that had been 
sustained there by his favaurite son. A welUap.^ 
pointed artillery) consisjdnjfof twelve fieldpieoeS) — 
500 axes fi>r cutting down the palm-groves near thp 
town)-*-*a compaiQy of masons and carpenters for the 
purpose df opening a mine to blow it up at oncC) — 
encouraged the soldiers to believe that the walls of 
Tarabafoould not long remain standing. To crown 
the work of desolaticHP^ a Ifiad of water-melon seeds 
washtnught from Wady Fating) andpa^ tfirpugh 
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the ranks, indicating his intention of sowing them 
on the spot which the devoted place still occupied. 
The Wahabees were nothing daunted at these pomp« 
ous demonstrations. Confident in the strength of his 
position, Bakrouj wrote a sneering epistle to Ali, 
advising him to return to Egypt, or provide better 
troops if he meant to fight with him. 

In January 1815, the pasha, with all the forces 
and camels he could muster, left Mecca and pro- 
ceeded towards Koloch, where Hassan Pasha, Ach- 
med Bonaparte, Topouz Oglu, Sheriff Kajah, and 
other chiefs, were already assembled; and where 
sufficient provisions had been collected for fifty or 
sixty days. While here, information was brought 
that the enemy had seized upon Bissel, a strong 
position in their rear, which would enable them to 
interrupt the coRimunication between Kolach and 
Tajif. * Bissel is ti level spot of grouifd encircled by 
a natural rampart of hills, through which are seve- 
ral narrow passes or entrances. On these eminences 
the Wahabees were posted^ vshile the area within 
contained their stores and ammunition, besides a 
great quantity of private property. Thehr whole force 
was icckoned about 25,000 infantry, accompanied 
by 5000 camels ; but they had few cavalry, and were 
entirely destitute of artillery. Among the distin- 
guished leaders of this army were Faisal, brother of 
Abdallah, the renowned heroine Ohalia, the Sheik. 
Tami, with all the,chie& of the Y^en mountains, 
and some whose dwellings were as far eastward as 
the borders of Hadnunaut. 

When the pasha's cavalry approached they wisely 
remained on th^ hills^ tfmLrepulsed with some loss 
an att^ made m a valley where the Turks wished 
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to plant one of their fieldpieces. A whole day was 
consumed in fruitless attempts ; and such was the 
terror inflicted by the lances of*the Wahabees^ that 
numbers deserted the ranks and fled to Mecca, 
where they spread the alarming news of the pasha's 
death, and the total defeat of the expedition. Find- 
ing he could have no chance of success so long as 
the enemy kept the mountains, the policy of Ali 
was to decoy them into the plain. He sent during 
the night for reinforcements from Kolach, and early 
next morning renewed the assault ; commanding the 
ofiicers to advance with their columns closer to the 
enemy's position, and after the first fire to retreat 
in seeming disorder. The stratagem had the desired 
eflTect. The Arabs, seeing their adversaries fly, 
thought they were panic-struck, gnd that the for- 
tunate moment for completely crtAhing them^had 
arrived. They imprudently abancfoned the steeps 
and gave chase over the plain ; and when they had 
advanced to a sufiicient distance from their strong, 
holds the pasha wheelec^round with his cavalry, out- 
flanked the pursuers, and after a hot engagement 
of five houra gflined a decisive victory. 

In this action the pasha fought in person at^the 
moment when he ordered his caifalry to wheel and 
repel their pursuers.^ In order to keep alive the 
spirit of resistance he dismoimted, commanded his 
carpet to be spread pn a little level spot in presence 
of the whole Une^ and seating himself upon it, 
he called fbr his pipe^ declaring that from that 
ground he would not move, but there await victory 
or death as Aite might determine. A rewaid of six 
dollars was proclaimed tc^ewry soldier who Ihpidd 
present him with the head of an enemy; and in a 
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feiv hours 5000 of tliese ghastly trophies were piled 
up before him. Mere courage was ail the Wahabces 
had to oppose to military skill and experience ; and 
this noble quality did not forsake them to the last, for 
even in the most desperate condition they maintained 
the fight during a considerable time. The Turkish 
infantry at length turned their position ; when She- 
lilT Rajah, who had just arrived with his corps, like 
another Blucher fell U{)on their rear, and compelled 
them to fly in the utmost disorder. He beset the 
narrow valley through which they attempted to re- 
treat, and here 1500 of them were surrounded and 
cut to pieces. 

The slaughter was prodigious, the whole afield 
I)cing strewed over with headless bodies; for there 
were few of the^ mercenary Turks who did not 
daim and recei^ the recompense promised them by 
their commander-in-chief. About*^300 were taken 
alive at the express desire of AH, who ordered his 
troops to offer thrtn quarter, as very few of the 
Arabs had condescended, to beg for mercy. A body 
still remained on the heights with a view to guard 
the baggage ; they stood their grdundTwith desperate 
bravery, but their position was at length carried, 
and not a man Itft alive. Tami fled with only 
a very few followers, «a8 did plso Faisal and Gha- 
lia. The escape of tHis Amazon was a disappoint- 
ment to Ali, who was anxious to send her as a tro- 
phy to Constantinople ; but no proposals could in- 
duce her to desert the Bedouins, or cofifide in the 
offers of the Turks. The whole camp of the Waha- 
bees, — their provisions, ammunition, *^camels, wo- 
meitftfnd all that belonged to them,*--4>ecameA^ 
of the victom, The tent of Faisaiy whkdi Ofiitained 
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about 2000 dollars (£437)« was bestowed on Rajah, 
who had especially distinguished himself. Mounted 
on a famous mare, he had galloped far in advance of 
the lines through the enemy's ranks, and striking 
his lance into the ground immediately before the 
door of the ten);, he defended himself with his sword 
until he was rescued by the approach of his friends. 
The loss of the Turks was reckoned only between 
400 and 500 men, chiefly owing to the skilful dispo- 
sitions of the pasha. Individual instances are re- 
corded of the most romantic valour among the Arabs. 
Bakrouj killed two of the pasha's officers with his 
own hand ; and when his mare was shot under him 
he fought on foot among the Turkish cavalry until 
he found an opportunity of pulling a trooper frgm 
bis horse, which he instantly moipited, and«by this 
means escaped. Ibn Shokban, chief of Beishe, with 
a ^w hundred Aen, cut his way through the whole 
body of the enemy's infantry. Numerous parties 
of the Azir Arabs had sworn b^the oath of divorce 
not to fly, but if possiWe to return to their families 
victorious. After the battle whole ranks of them 
were found lyibg dead upon the hills, tied together 
by the legs with ropes. Having fought as long as 
their ammunition lasted, they had resolved to perish 
to the last man rather than disgrace their tribe by 
running away. * 

Tidings of this important victory were imme- 
diat^y despatched to Constantinople and Cairo. 
Elated with success the Turks resumed their na- 
tional fierceness and insolence, which had in some 
degree bem>*chedEed, All stained his laurels with 
the most revolting cruelties.^ The 300 prisoligri to 
wbomvheJiad promised quarter fell the hand 
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the executioner. Fifty of them were impaled alive 
before the gates of Mecca ; twelve suffered a like 
horrible death at the halting-places on the road to 
Jidda ; and tlie rest under the walls of that town. 
Their carcasses were allowed to remain until the 
dogs and vultures devoured them. 

Without suffering the ardour of his troops to cool, 
the pasha directed his march on Taraba, where he 
arrived within four days after the battle. Faisal fled 
at his approach ; and the deserted inhabitants, who 
consisted chiefly of old men, women, and children, 
were glad to capitulate and Ix'g for protection. A 
panic had seized tlie whole country, and the Turk, 
ish army met not the slightest opposition. As the 
strength of the enemy lay in the southern countries, 
Ali resolved to foHow them into their own territo. 
ries, and if possible to exterminate their party. 

Several of the chiefs and fugitivdd who had made 
their escape from Bissel posted themselves at Beishe, 
a fertile country eastward of the Yemen moun* 
tains. Here they had afi(sei»bled to a considerable 
number, and seemed determined to maintain a very 
obstinate resistance, — ^having defended themselves 
by line of mud-fortifications, pierced every where 
with loopholes fof ^ the discharge of fire-arms. A 
cannonade was kept up without effect for two days, 
when a discharge of dhells put an end to the con- 
test One of these having exploded set fire to some 
combustibles, whidi communicaj^g to all the dry 
woodwork and thatching of reed and paltn-branches 
in the interior, had the effect of sinreading almost 
imn^ately into one general blaze ; — the heat and 
smoke^of which became intolerable even to the as. 
saibints, and soon drove out the besieged to a pre. 
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cipitate flight, when they were instantly pursued 
the Turkish horsemen. Among those who, escaped 
was the heroine Ghalia. Having no longer any se. 
cure place of retreat^ she led her followers into the 
desert, and ultimately reached Deraiah. The castle 
of Ranniah >vith several others capitulated. 

One formidable enemy yet remained in the field, 
the Sheik Tami, who was resolved to try a second bat- 
tle, and had assembled a considerable army beyond 
the rugged mountains of Azir, twelve or fourteen 
days* journey westward from i^ishe. Towards this 
district Mohammed Ali next directed his attempts. 
On the march hts army suffered the extremities of 
hunger and fatigue. A hundred horses sometimes 
died in onoday, and out of more than 10,000 camels 
only 300 survived the expedition. The sinking spi- 
rits of the troops were kept up b^ the pasha, who 
promised them % glorious booty in^lundering^the 
towns of Yemen. Tami had collected a force of 
8000 or 10,000 men at a mountain- fortress called 
Tor, so strong as to be d«enied by the Arabs impreg. 
nable. In two days the Turkish artillery forced 
the Wahabees to yield, though the combat was more 
vigorously maintained than at Bissel. In the captle 
were found considerable stores of^provisions, which 
proved most seasonable to the^nvading army. 

Tami fled ; but he was the^last to quit the field. 
Having taken refuge in the house of a friend, he 
was betrayed and^elivered up in chains to Sheriff 
Rajah, who was roaming about the mountains in 
ses^ of the fugitive. Bakrouj was at the same 
time defeated in .Zobran, and being hemmei in 
between two fires was tidoAi prisoner. The two 
noUe captives were sent to ibe pashor both sat- 
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fered the death of traitors. Bakrouj was never 
forgiven the insulting letter which he wrote from 
Taraba. He maintained a sulky silence under his 
misfortunes. Once he made his escape on finding 
his guards asleep ; but Wes'" retaken, after killing 
two men and wounding another with a poniard 
which he haA seized. His death was accomplished 
with a studied cruelty,— «uch as might at once gra* 
tify the revenge of Ali, and furnish a barbarous cn- 
tertainment to his soldiers. The prisoner with his 
hands bound was placed in the midst ; and they 
were directed with their sabres to cut him slightly, 
that he might die as it were by inches. His tor- 
ments were severe and protract^ ; but he expired 
at last without having uttered one complaint. 

*The fate of Tami was equally tragical. This 
chief is represanW as a man of strong natural 
poWers ; short hi stature, with a Ibng white beard, 
and eyes darting fire. His conduct inspired the 
whole army with <respect. The pasha often con- 
versed with him for amusement ; but it was like 
the treachery of the tiger, who sports with his prey 
before he seizes it in his grasp. He promised to 
wri/e to the sultan in his fiEivour, and procure him 
permission to live cn retirement in the mountains of 
Roumelia; but thistsoleom pledge was violated. 
The captive sheik was sent to Cairo, where he was 
paraded through the streets, seated on a camel, 
loaded with an immense chain about his neck, and 
the head of Bakrouj in a bag kuspendcd from his 
shoulden.^ From this city he was conveyed to Con- 
8taiiliiioplo» where he was immediately^ beheaded. 

After vanquishiBg the i^ost renowned chiebof the 
southern Wahabees, it seemed to be the eager desire 
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of Ali to riot in the ikr.famed wealth of Yemen ; and 
with this view he opened a correspondence with the 
Imam of Sanaa. But the soldiers^ worn out with 
disease and fatigue^ and considering the object of the 
expedition as ac^complished^ openly declared their 
wish of returning to Mecca. Instead of advancing, 
southward Ali directed his march tovfgds Gonfode^ 
which surrendered without the slightest resistance. 
Thence he proceeded to Mecca, with a remnant of 
only 1500 men, moneyless and in rags, being all 
that remained of an army of 4000. In April, he 
visited Medina, where Toussoun was governor; pro- 
bably with a design to obtain information respecting 
the affairs of the northern Hejaz, and to concert with 
him measures for their future proceedings. But the 
state of Egypt afforded a sufficient reason for his im» 
mediate departure. AppreheiisionS were entertained 
of an attack being made on Alexandria by the dapi- 
tan-pasha of the grand seignior. An insurrection of 
the troops had also broken out at Cairo, originating 
in their dislike to the attempted introduction of the 
European system of discipline ; and when the pasha 
reached his capital in June 1815, after an absence 
of nearly two years, he found every thing in tuqtnlt 
and confusion. • 

The remainder of the Aralyan war was now left 
in the hands of .Toussoun Basha, who, while his 
father was subduing the southern tribes, had con- 
ducted operations jn the north against Abdallah ibn 
Saoud. WJien the news of All's success became 
known to the Arabs on the frontier of Nejed, many 
of their sheiks came to Medina^ and made propSaals 
to Toussoun .to join hin| , against the Wahabees, 
whose power they had felt more seTerely than oflim 
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at a greater distance. With these assurances he 
conceived hopes of conquering the province of Nejed 
and emulating his father's fame. Setting out with a 
small expedition of 2500 men^ infantry and cavalry, 
he resolved to try his fortune by making an attack on 
Kasym. After a march of ten or eleven days he ar- 
rived at Rasspk considerable town defended by a wall. 
This with several other large villages gave in their 
submission. But here he found himself in a precari- 
ous situation; and discovered that, like most Turks, 
he had not sufficiently calculated his means. The 
light troops of the Wahabees were hovering around, 
and rendered his army wholly dependent on two or 
three villages for their daily subsistence. The road 
to Medina was occupied by the enemy ; and it was 
on this occasion that the gallant Thomas Keith, while 
hastening with<>250 horsemen to the assistance of 
his commander; was surrounded bym superior force, 
and fell at the head of his troops, who were all cut 
to pieces. In this action the brave Scotchman killed 
four of the enemy with his ^wn hand. 

In the mean time Abdallah had not neglected 
his duty, having likewise entered 4}ie province of 
Kagym with his army, and fixed his headquarters 
at Shenana, only dive hours distant from Khabara, 
where Toussoun wa8#»now encamped. Iii this di- 
lemma the adventurous pasha wished to terminate 
all suspense by a battle ; but his officers and soldiers 
declin^, — deeming it more prudent for persons in 
tiiteir situation to compromise than Up fight ; the 
moresojuB Mohammed Ali had written to Abddlah 
befpre quitting Hejaz, exhorting hiih to submis- 
sion, and oflering temfs of peace ; at the same time 
authoriamg his son to eondude the truce, if that 
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could be done on favourable conditions. Abdallah 
on his part had reasons for bringing matters to a 
pacific termination. He foresaw that the destruction 
even of Toussoun's entire force would be of little real 
advantage to him so long as the Turks could repair 
their losses from the abundant resources of Egypt. 
He knew also that they possessed^the means of 
bribery ; and that some of his companions in arms 
were in their hearts the allies of his enemies. 

Negotiations were speedily concluded; and in 
ratifying the treaty AMallah renounced all claim 
to the holy cities ; affected to style himself the du- 
tiful subject of the saltan ; and obtained a free pass, 
age for the Wahabees whenever they wished to per- 
form the pilgrimage. Toussoun restored those tojms 
of Kasym which he held in his nossession^ and dis- 
missed from his party all the sneaks of that coun- 
try who had joined his standard. * 

The exchange of ratifications was conducted with 
considerable ceremony. The manifesto in which 
the chief of the desert %cknowledged his allegiance to 
the Porte ran in these words : — To Tousboun. — 
1 lie at the gate of your mercy^ sire ; 1 ash pardon 
of God and your highness ; I desire to be recaived 
into the number of the fisithful subjects of the sul- 
tan ; and from this day henae we shall obey his or- 
der8> in making prayers for his august perscm every 
Fridi^ in our mosques and on the mountain-tops. 
Finally, cm our there shall be no attempt at 
rebellien.'t On ^is being read to the Wahabee 
they shouted, with one voice, Yes, will 
obey ]*' and mstgntiy the air was rent with prayers 
for the health’ of the ^suUrfki and the glory of Ids 
arms, t'be envoy.of Toussoun then invested Ab- 

X 
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dallah with the emblems of his submission^-— a pe« 
lissc^ a sabre^ and several homes richly caparisoned. 

This/* said he^ in presenting him with the sword^ 

is the pledge of your fealty ; it will be your pro- 
tector so long as you are faithful to your promises ; 
but if you disobey the orders of the sultan^ our 
master^ it will be his avenger." Again the whole 
camp resounded with shouts for the prosperity of the 
grand seignior, and promised to repeat his name in 
their Friday's prayers. 

Toussoun quitted Arabia in the beginning of No- 
vember. At Cairo he was welcomed witli all the 
honours due to his rank and bravery. Salvos of ar. 
tillery announced his approach^ and crowds throng- 
ed, the streets to behold the deliverer of the holy 
cities. By his father alone he was coldly received. 
His subsequent <4ustory is short: he was appointed 
to command a large body of troops encamped at 
Rosetta for the defence of the coast, and died tliere 
next year (September 181G) of the plague. 

Mohammed Ali was evidently not sincere in his 
offers of peace ; and pretexts were easily found for 
renewing hostilities. His letters of acquiescence 
to Abdallah were extremely ambiguous. He de- 
manded the restitution of the treasures which his 
father had taken from the tomb of the Prophet; 
he required that Deraiah should submit to the ju- 
risdiction of the Governor of Medina ; and he refus- 
ed to confirm the treaty, unless the Wahabees 
would cede to him the province of Hasoa. Deceit 
was pne of the most prominent and r^yrehensible 
features in the character of Ali ; and Although his 
son, ^his equid in rank' (both being pashas of three 
tails), had concluded a peape that was considered 
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binding on his whole party, he represented matters 
under a different point of view at Constantinople. 
As lie had pledged himself to annihilate the here* 
tics by destroying their capital, he found it neces- 
sary to persuade the sultan that he had not yet 
abandoned that object ; the treaty agreed to by 
Toussoun being only a temporary armistice. 

It now became manifest to Abdallah, either that 
the young prince had deceived him, or that the fa- 
ther, by his extravagant demands, had given a fresh 
proof of the contempt in which he held all engage- 
ments. He summoned a council of his kinsmen 
and principal officers, and their opinion was, that 
they had no alternative but arms, if they wished 
to preserve their religion and their independgnee. 
Defensive preparations were every where made; 
stores of provisions and ammunition were thrown 
into the cities tiid fortresses ; the sAeiks were obliged 
to renew their oaths of fidelity ; the imams in the 
pulpits discoursed of war and*the treachery of the 
Turks. Thirty thousand .troops were raised, and the 
command assigned to officers whose talenis and cour- 
age had beenHried in the pr(H:eding campaigns. The 
rich sold their property to pay the army anck pur- 
chase the necessary supplies. *AU were animated 
with the most^ patriotic enthusiasm : Gkid," said 
they, will give us, who pAffess his unity, the vic- 
tory over those who admit a plurality." Abdallah 
visited the provhices in person, and obtained rein- 
forcements from Bahrein and Hassa; some tribes 
from Oman joined his standard, and the Arabs of 
Yemen seilt him 2000 combatants. 

The pasha on his side Hhd diisplayed eqfia} aeti- 
vity^ When the alarm of invonon and revolt in 
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Egypt had subsided, he ordered a powerful expedi. 
tion to be fitted out for Hejaz, which he intrusted 
to the command of his adopted son Ibrahim, a prince 
of eminent bravery, and who had already distin- 
guished himself in suppressing tlie mutinous Mam- 
louks. Six months were devoted to the transport of 
military stores* In September 1816, the general left 
Gain). He was accompanied by about 2000 in- 
fantry, who went by Cosseir to Yembo, and 1500 
Libyan Bedouin horsemen, who proceeded by land. 
In his train were some French ofiicers, and the 
Arab , hero SJieik Rajah, who had been sent to 
Egypt in chains, but was now released, as his ser- 
vices might prove useful to the expedition. His 
ordfrs were to attack Deraiah, by way of Medina 
and Kasym. In ten days after liis landing he reach, 
ed the* city of the Prophet. Here be took a vow 
never to sheath 'his sword, nor to^^lrink wine or 
other forbidden liquor, until he had entirely extir- 
pated the enemies of his religion. Following the 
route of Toussoun, be tool[ upp-his position at H^a- 
kiali, where several weeks were spent in skirmish- 
ing and plundering. Some of the ^neighbouring 
chiefr joined his ranks, among whom was Ghanem, 
sheik of the Harbs; who brought over 500 of his 
tribe. Nothing could f have been more seasonable 
than such reinforcements, as his troops were suffer, 
ing from epidemic diseases and the harassing war« 
fare of the desert; for the Arabs 4bund means to 
steal at nl|^t into the Turkic camp, where they 
killeiior cti^ the legs of their horses and camels. 

Abdallah was encamped in the vicinity of Amiea^. 
He h|d^eonceiv€d the bbld project of mi^ching di. 
r^tly on Medina, at the head of 30,000 mm; while 

7 
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his brother Faisal should make a descent on Meoca> 
Jidda^ and Yembo, and thusilntercept the convoys 
of troops and provisions from Egypt. From this 
enterprise he was diverted by the revolt of some of 
his allies, and the defeat of a body of 10,000 troops, 
which he commanded in person. The town of Rw 
was the first that offered any serious obstacle to the 
advance of Ibrahim. It was strongly fortified, 
and the inhabitants exerted themselves with signal 
courage. The women in the garrison assisted tlieir 
brave defenders, and the besiegers were repulsed at 
all points. Already 3000 Turks had falienj and 
the mortality daily increased. Hundreds of the 
heads of the slaughtered Wahabees were exposed to 
the view of the inhabitants, in the hope that this 
hideous spectacle might telhdfy^ them into a sur. 
render ; but it only increased their desire of revenge. 

In this perilAis situation, and r^uced to extreme 
distress, Ibrahim was compelled to raise the siege, 
after wasting three months and seventeen days in 
useless efforts. This, ko^^ever, was the only reverse 
which he experienced. As if tlie fortunes of his 
father had sttddenly returned, he advanced from 
victory to victory, and in the blood of the hemtics 
speedily washed out the affront Vhich his arms had 
received under the walls ofr Rass. Khabara sur« 
rendered after a cannonade of a few hours. Aenezeh 
followed Uie example ; the greater part of the troops 
having fled, withqjat waiting to obtain articles of ca- 
pitulation.* Ail the towns and tribes of Kasym bad 
now submitted to the Turks; Abdallah retired 
firom place io.ptaoe before the Invaders, and saw all 
his strongholds fall iitto» dfoir hands. Boiff^didr, 
Shaktua^ and Borama^mte soecessively inpesled,; 
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taken possession of^ and demolished by the enemy. 
Shakara was a handsome commercial town^ and 
reckoned the strongest fortress in the country. The 
obstinacy which the Turks had experienced at Do- 
rama led to a cruel retaliation. All the inhabitants 
were put to the sword ; the soldiers had orders to fire 
Upon them in their houses ; and in two hours the 
work of indiscriminate carnage was completed. 

Nothing now remained to consummate the tri- 
umph of Ibrahim but the capture of Deraiah. With 
a force nearly 6000 strong he directed his march 
towards that capita^ which he reached on the 6tli 
of April. The place was immediately invested^ re- 
doubts were constructed, intrenchments thrown up, 
and every preparation made for a resolute siege. 
This city, famous, as metropolis of Nejed and 
the seat of the pftwer and government of the Waha- 
b^^s, lies alM)ut fOO miles eastward *bf Medina in a 
fertile valley called Wady Hanifa, rich in bruits and 
grain, and watered H)y a stream (£1 Baten) which, 
though dry in summer, ip the rainy season runs a 
course of considerable extent. Its position is natu- 
rally strong, the mountains enclosing; it on either 
hand ; and the only entrances to the valley being 
through two inlets,* of which that on the west side 
is so narrow as to admit but of one camel at a time, 
'and might easily be defended against any number 
of assailants. Though formerly a place of some 
note, its true situation and importance were now 
for the first time known to Europeans. "The town 
was composed of five small villages or quartm, each 
surround^ by a wall fortified with bastions. The 
subufbk were unprotect^,iand covered with gardens 
and fniit-tredk The houses were ehie&y of stone 
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or bricky and the bazaars consisted of shops made of 
reeds^ which could easily bem trwsported from one 
place to another. There were twenty-eight mosques 
in it and thirty colleges^ but no baths, khans, or 
public inns. The inhabitants, proverbial for their 
hospitality, were estimated at 13,000. 

Five months were consumed in the siege of this 
important capital ; both parties maintaining the con- 
test with undaunted resolution, and with alternate 
advantages. Abdallah did his utmost by word and 
action to animate his troops ; money and presents 
were lavishly distributed ; and the women braved the 
fire of the besiegers to fetch water to the wounded. 
Ibrahim meanwhile made little progress, and the 
accidental explosion of a magazine threaten^ to 
defeat entirely the object of the expedition. More 
than 200 barrels of gimpowder and as many loaded 
shells blew up4n the midst of his^camp ; thus leav- 
ing him almost destitute of ammunition, and sur- 
rounded with enemies in the heart of a desert 500 
leagues from Egypt# ^o resource remained for 
the Turks but their courage and their sabres until 
fresh supplier were obtained from Medina and the 
neighbouring garrisons. The governors of Bggdad 
and Bussora sent large caravans with provisions, 
while recruits with ammunition and artillery-stores 
arrived in successive detachinents from Cairo. The 
combat was renewed ; mi to inspirit the languid 
soldier fifty piastra were promised for every head or 
pair of easrs he should bring to his commander. 

Abdallah now finuid that his capital could no 
longer be defended. All his sorties had been attend- 
ed with loss ; two of tos stes were taken priwners, 
and tae of them put to death. The fortressea^on the 
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adjoining heights^ in the gardens, and on the banks 
of the dry bed of the river, had fallen into the hands 
of the assailants. Three of the five quarters of 
the city made a conditional surrender, and the rest 
were cut off from communicating with the villages 
that supplied them with provisicms. In this for- 
lorn position, Abdallah, with his guard of 400 black 
slaves, still maintained a brave resistance in his pa- 
lace, determined to sacrifice his life on the ruins of his 
expiring country ; but he was at length compelled by 
the impatient clamours of the citizens to hoist a flag 
of truce and demand a conference, which waa imme- 
diately granted. With a retinue of. 200 men he 
repaired to the tent of Ibrahim and offered terms of 
surrender, which the pasha consented to accept ; at 
the same time acquainting him, that in compliance 
with the order of *his father the Wahabee chief 
must immediatel5^ take his departiltre for Egypt 
. The condition was alarming ; but it seemed to be the 
only means of averting a more tragical catastrophe, 
and the generous Abdallali^acoepted it. 

Trusting to the hopes of security expressed by the 
conqueror, and that his family and oipital would 
be sBved fivm destruction, in token of which he had 
received a white liandkerchief, the emblem of peace, 
he quitted his palace amidst the tears and regrets of 
his friends, crossed the ilesert with a small train of 
attendants, and was received at Cairo by the vice, 
roy witli every outward demonstmtion of respect. 
After a short conference he was despatched to Con^ 
stantinpfde undeaan escort of Tartars. The parti- 
sans of Ali give him the credit of interposing with 
the sultan to pardon tUe obnoxious captive; for 
such wttf now Ae situation of the too credulous Ab« 
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dallah. But the i}ttoman divan were implacable. 
Mercy is nd attribute either of the religion or the 
pidlicy of the Turks ; and, after being paraded, over 
the city ibr diree days, the unhappy chief, with his 
two companions in rnkfertfifte^ his secretafy^ and 
treasurer, were beheaded (i)eceinb^ 19, 1818) in the 
public square of St Sophia. The^^asha and his scm 
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were complimented on their victories by the Sublime 
PortCj and honoured with several costly presents. 

The fitll of the Wahabee capital maybe said to have 
completed the conquest of Nejed. The province of 
Haryk was reduced after a slight resistance. Other 
districts sent deputies offering voluntary submission. 
The want of sufficient provisions, rendered more se- 
vere by the destructive operations of the siege, oc- 
casioned a very general mutiny in the Turkish army. 
The soldiers committed all sorts of excess, plunder, 
ing the houses and pillaging the country. Ibrahim 
himself narrowly escaped assassination ; but his well- 
timed intrepidity, and the decapitation of some of 
the insurgent chiefs, had the effect of restoring or- 
der. One of the Arab sheiks was punished by 
having his teeth drawn, and another was blown 
from the mouthcof a cannon. 

The news of Abdallah^s death ilpread universal 
grief among the inhabitants of Deraiah ; and their 
consternation was kicreased when the orders of All 
were communicated, that Jthetplace must be rased to 
the ground, and the whole fitmily of their chief sent 
captives to Egypt. A group of 5(K)t£xiles, includ- 
ing seveial of the brothers, uncles, and sons of Ab- 
dallah, were transported to Cairo, where small 
pensions were assigned them. As it became de- 
sirable to evacuate the*piaee, an epidemic, the con- 
sequence of fatigues and privations of all kinds, 
having begun to commit the mosWfrightfiil ravages, 
the work of demolition was enjoin^ without de- 
lay. ,The«date.tr6e8 in the gardens and suburbs 
were cut down; and the soldiers set* fire to the 
houses* the moment the inmates had made their 
escape, many of whom clung affectionately to their 
homes until they«were nearly buried in the ruina. 
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As the season of the year was at the hottest^ and 
disease and devastation doing their work at the 
same time^ the spectacle was truly afflicting. In 
the space of twenty days Deraiah was completely 
unpeopled^ and not one stone left upon another. 

Before quitting the scene of devastation^ Ibrahim 
traversed the country to ascertain that the extermi- 
natory decree had been executed against all the 
fortresses that might serve as future strongholds 
or rallying-points for the heretics. This done, he 
repaired to Medina, having glready despatched the 
artillery and part of the troops to that plac^e. Here 
and at Mecca he returned thanks to the Prophet for 
this signal triumph over his enemies ; after which 
he departed with the sickly and exhausted remains 
of his army for Egypt. 

The disturbances which had tfr())con out in the 
south of Hejazawere suppressed by Halil P&sha, 
who had been sent with a reinforcement to Deraiah ; 
but on finding that the place had surrendered he 
directed his march on Abu-Arish, of whiph he took 
possession ; and in reward for his services was made 
governor of Mecca. It was at this time that the 
British authorities in India, in .consequence o4 the 
depredations committed by the Wahabees on the com- 
merce of tlie Persian Gulf, ngide proposals to Ibra- 
him, through Captain Sadlier, to co-operate wiUi the 
Egyptian army by sending an expedition against £1 
Katif, whidb might produce a diversion in favour of 
the Turks f but, sis the campaign had already been 
brought to a favourable conclusion, tba^ aid of an 
English fleet was dedined as unnecessary/ 

It may appear suiprisingnhat a power so widely 
extended^ and so firmly estddished as that oT the 
Wahabees, should have beenao nqiidly overthrown^ 
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Saoud had not only laid the foundation^ but orga. 
nized the political system of a great empire. He 
would have made himself master of all Arabia had 
ndt death arrested him in the midst of his con- 
quests. Bagdad and Bussora would have opened 
their gates to him ; Syria and Egypt^ torn by jarring 
factions and weakened by revolution, might again 
have fallen an easy prey to the hordes of the desert. 

Such was the splendid legacy which he bequeath- 
ed to his successor; and never, perhaps, had any 
prince greater faeilitlai for securing the indepeiid- 
ence of his nation than Abdallah. But, unfor- 
tunately, he inherited not the qualities necessary 
for following up the brilliant career which his fa- 
ther had pointed out to him. He was brave ; but 
courage is not the only virtue essential to a sove- 
reign, His inflexible severity alienated the affec- 
tion^ of his people ; and his wantiof military tact 
was evinced in the numerous errors he commit- 
ted in the progress of the war. Had he known 
to profit by his advantages^ he might have anni- 
liilated the Ottoman army, exhausted with dis- 
ease and fatigue in the midst of burning sands, in- 
stea/i of being compelled to sue for a dishonourable 
and fiital peace. . The desertion of tlie Bedouins no 
doubt weakened his power, which may be said to 
have yielded to the gold of Ali rather than to the 
valour of his troops. But the influence of a popular 
chief could have prevented or counteracted these se- 
ductions ; and had the hardy tribes ofathe desert 
found suehia prince in AbdkUah, the carcasses of the 
Turk*s might have fed the eagles, and the &te of 
Arabia been mitirely changed. 

Sohne writers lament the suppression of the Wa- 
habees, fkom a belief that the (townfid of blam was 
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to follow the propagation of their doctrines^ and that 
a purer religion would be established in its stead. 
These regrets appear to be inspired by erroneous 
conceptions of the principles of this sect, which are 
nothing else than the gross and primitive supersti- 
tions of the 'Koran enforced with greater rigour. 
Their creed was even more sanguinary and intolerant 
than that which the hrst followers of Mohammed 
offered to the nations on the points of their swords. 
Their reform extended only to a few absurd or scan- 
dalous practices^ and the more strict injunction of 
certain moral precepts ; but they left untouched all 
the impiotis and heretical dogmas of the Moslem 
faith. Their chief merit consisted not in their teach- 
ing their countrymen a more refined and ratiopal 
theology^ but in suppressing their infidel indif. 
ference to all religion ; in improving their political 
condition ; and hi subjecting their^wiid passions to 
the restraint of law and justice.'* 

* It was the opinion of Burckhardt) tlilt the suppression of the 
Wahabees and the conquest Nejed are merely tcnuH>ra]ry ; and 
that tliese warlike fanaticis who aib dimrsed ratiier than subdue^ 
will take the earliest opportunity to effect the restoration of their 
empire. Tliis of tmurse must greatly depend on the character of 
the future pashas of Egypt;' Imt it is not likely to bapm in the 
r^n of Mohammed All or his sod» to whom the Porte nas Med 
by a recent treaty (May 1838} the whole Sif Syria, includuig Tri- 
poli. Aleppo^ Damascus, and Jerusalem ; besides the command of the 
narbottiB in the Red Se^ and the sacrlB privilege of conducting tlie 
pUgrim-caravans. Ibrahim, by pu^iafr Hb victories ia the late Sy. 
riao campaigns ahnost to die gates of Donstantiuople, has acouirra 
fresh laorels as a ooioqaeror, and a new tide to be Sheik el Haram 
of Mecca. Under thesg circamstaooea the Bedob^ of whom not 
fewer than WO are noi# serving in the armies of pasha, can 
have no imroeoiate prospects of inserting their indepen&nee. The 
snecessea of Ibrahim led to a serioos ooniust, In the month of June 
1832, between the Turkish and Arab iwnpientsstadoaedat Mecca. 
Of the former 1400 were sabred in the streets. The battery that 
overlooks the dty was made to jilqr^ipon the mosque, whm the 
mutipous Turks nad taken refuge^ .and with such efleist, thnt.tbe 
walls were piefoed, one of the pmanlffoken dowi^ and seTersl per- 
sewkillei* . a ' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Social State of the Arabe, 

National Character of the Arabs — l*heir Family-pride — Orders 
of Nobility — Their Domestic Life — Their Tents — Furniture — 
Mode of Encamping — Dress Personal Ap|)earauce— Acute- 
ness of tiicir Senses— ^gacity in tracing Footsteps—Their Arms 
— FockI and Cookery — Manner of Eating — ^Diseases — Wealth and 
Industry — Marriage — Divorce — FIduration of their Children— 
Funerals—Modes of Salutation — Hospitality — Warfare — Kob- 
Iteiy and Theft— The Blood-revenge— Amusementi^Poetry and 
Music— Learning — Medicine — Superstitions — language — Arts 
— Commerce — Proposed Steam Routes by the Euphrates and the 
Red Sea— Population— Concluding Reflections. 

Climate, govcjptaient, and education, are in every 
country the greU agents that formrand modify the 
character of nations. Nowhere are their effects 
more strikingly ei^emplified than in Arabia. To 
the first of these caustis ma}[ be ascribed many of 
the social virtues for which the natives have been al- 
ways distinguished ; while most of the crimes, vices, 
and^ prejudices, by which they are degraded, are 
the natural fruitswof the two latter. On the sea. 
coasts and in the to^s^ their manners have been 
corrupted by commerce and a free intercourse with 
foreigners. Travellers, who have formed their opi. 
nions from mixing exclusively ^ith those classes, 
have drawn a very unfavourable picture of the in- 
habitants in general, as a nation of tyrants, hypo- 
crites, and deceivers, plunged in a lower state of 
ignorance and debauchery than the most bRpharous 
islanders of the South Sw. These representations 
are no doubt partially triie, but they are fiu: from 
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being universally just A longer residence among 
them and better opportunities of judging have con- 
tributed to remove many erroneous impressions as to 
their social and domestic habits. 

No people are more remarkable than the Arabs 
for their spirit of nationality and family.pride. The 
poorest of them glory in their birth, and look with 
disdain on the natives of other countries. They 
boast of the accuracy with which they have pre- 
served their genealogies ; yet the lower, and most 
even of the middle classes, keep no register of their 
parentage, and would often be at a loss to know their 
fathers or grandfathers, were it not regulated by 
custom that the son frequently joins their names to 
his own. The sheiks and sheriffs are the true aris- 
tocracy of Arabia ; and these have reason to be vain 
of tlieir ancestry, which some of th^m can trace in 
regular descent >from the days oi Mohammed or 
Moses. The oldest nobility in Europe are but of yes- 
terday compared to these petty princes of the desert. 

Though the title of <|heik is the most apeient and 
most common in use among the Arabian grandees, 
the sheriffs, being theHlescendants of Mohammed, 
hold the first rank in point of dignity. This^, has 
arisen doubtless from the singular veneration in 
which the fiimily of the Propfiet is held, and it has 
entailed on his posterity the double honour that al- 
ways attaches to splendid descent and superior sane- 
tity. The sheriilh are very numerous, and multi- 
plied over all Mohammedan countries. Whole vil- 
lages are pec^led with them ; and they are frequently 
found in th4 lowest sti^ of misery. Still their pre- 
sence commands universal respect; in afrayno arm 
would violate their per8on,«^their character is* held 
sacred, and furnishes a bettm* protection for their pro- 
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perty against thieves than bolts or bars. The rea- 
son why these families are so numerous is, that the 
honour is hereditary both by male and female de- 
scent. The son of a Turk or Syrian is ennobled 
if his mother can reckon kindred with Fatima. 
To this class belong the seyeds and mollahs ; but 
between these and the sheriffs there is this distinc- 
tion, that the latter are cHinstantly devoted to a mi- 
litary life, while the former engage in the pursuits 
of trade and science. There are, besides these, other 
noble families at Mecca, such as the Koreish and 
muftis of certain sects, who have hereditary employ- 
ment about the mosque, and for the retention of 
which they are obliged to prove the genuineness of 
their pedigree. 

in the domestic life of the Arabs there is little to at- 
tract the admiratiSn of strangers. Their best houses 
display little extiftrior magnificenGe> cmd are still more 
deficient in point of internal accommodation. The 
tent forms the cherished home of the largerproportion 
of the inhabitants, and wheivthey remove they tran- 
sport their dwellings with them. The height of this 
dwelling is generally seven feet, its length from twen- 
ty-^ve to thirty, and its breadth about ten. It is di- 
vided into two apartments, one for the men and the 
other for the womens* and these are separated by 
a white woollen carpet of Damascus manufacture 
drawn across, and fastened to the three middle posts. 

The furniture comprises pack^iaddles, as well as 
those for riding, large water-ba^^ made of tanned 
camel-skins, goat-skins for milk and butter, the 
little* bag into which the hair or woof is put that 
falls from the sheep and, camels on the r^, the 
leatUer bucket for drawing up water from deep 
wells, a copper jm, coffee-pot, mortar, han^^mill. 
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wooden dishes, the horse’s feeding-bag, and the 
iron chain which fastens their forefeet while pas- 
turing about the camp. The Arabs seldom allow 
their women to be seen ; and when a stranger is 
introduced, the cry of tarik (or retire) wanis them 
instantly to disappear. It is reckoned a breach of 
decorum to salute a lady, or even to look her stead- 
fastly in the face. 

The mode of encamping differs according to cir- 
(‘umstances. When the tents are but few, they are 
pitched in a circle (dowar ) ; if the number is con- 
siderable they extend in a straight line, perhaps « 
along a rivulet, in rows tlirw or four deep. The 
sheik’s is always on the side where danger is ap- 
prehended or where travellers are expected; — it 
being his particular business to oppose the former 
and to honour the latter. Eveifr chief sticks his 
lance into the ground in front of tiis tent, toVhich 
he ties his horse or camel ; the pack-saddles forming, 
the couch on which he and his guests recline. When 
wandering in search ^f water or pasture^ they move 
in parties slowly over the sandy plain. The armed 
horsemen ride foremost as a reconnoitring detacli- 
ment ; the flocks with their young follow*; behind 
come the beasts of burden, l(Aded with the wo- 
men and children, tents, bt^gage, and provision. 

The ordinary costume of the Bedouins is extreme- 
ly simple, consisting of a coarse cotton shirt, over 
which is worn thin, light, white woollen mantle 
{kambazy^ or sometimes one of a coarser kind (the 
abba), striped white and brown. The wealthy sub* 
stitute for this a long gown of silk or cotton stufF. 
The mantles worn by the sHeiks are interwof eji with 
gold, and may be valued at £10 sterling. The com- 
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mon abba is without sleeves^ resembling a sack^ with 
openings for the head and arms, and requires so little 
art in the making that blind tailors earn their liveli- 
hood by this employment. Public taste, however, is 
occasionally more capricious, especially as to the head- 
dress, which is often expensive, and in a liot coun- 
ti*y must be extremely inconvenient. A fashionable 
Arab will wear fifteen caps one above another, some 
of which are linen, but the greater part of thick 
cloth or cotton. That which covers the whole is 
richly embroidered with gold, and inwrought with 
texts or passages from the Koran. Over all there 
is wrapped a sash or large piece of muslin, with the 
ends hanging down, and ornamented with silk or 
gold fringes. This useless incumbrance is considered 
a mark of respect towards superiors. It is also used, 
as the beard wa^ Yormcrly in Europe, to indiwite 
literacy merit ; alid those who affect to be thought 
men of learning discover their pretensions by the 
size of their turbans., No part of Oriental costume 
is so variable as this coverin/^ tor the head. Nie- 
buhr has given illustrations of forty-eight different 
ways of wearing it. The Bedouins- use a kefHe, 
or sqpare kerchief of yellow or green cotton, with 
two comers hanging down on each side to pro- 
tect them from the s^n and wind, or to conceal 
their features if they wish to be unknown. A few 
rich sheiks wear shawls striped red and white, of 
Damascus or Bagdad manufacture. The Aenezes 
and some other tribes do not uSe drawers, which 
they consider as too effeminate for a man ; and they 
usually walk and ride barefooted, though they have 
a partioular esteem for jel(ow boots and red shoes. 

In Mecca and other large towns the winter-suit 
5 
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of the higher classes is the beniah or upper cloak, 
and the jubhe or under one, — ^both of cloth such 
as is worn in all parts of Turkey. Tlie rest of their 
dress consists of a showy silk gown tied with a 
thin Cashmere sash, a white muslin turban, and yel- 
low slippers. In summer the benish is composed of 
a very slight silk stuff of Indian manufacture. Be- 
neath the jubbe some wear a gown called beden, of 
white muslin, without lining or sleeves, and very 
short. The Meccawees are remarkable for being 
cleanly and tasteful in their attire. On feast-days 
and other public occasions their finery is displayed in 
the highest degree. The common shopkeeper, who 
walks about the whole year in his short gown with 
a napkin round his loins, appears in a pink-c*olQured 
benish lined with satin, a gold-embroidered turban, 
rich silk sash, and jambea witli its scabbard orna- 
mented with gold and silver. IBs wives and chil- 
dren are decked in the gaudiest colours ; but after*, 
the feast is over the fine suit» are laid aside. At 
home in his dishabillg, the citizen seats himself near 
his projecting latticed window, holding in one hand 
the long snake of his Persian hookah, and in the 
other a small square fan made of the chippings of 
date-leaves, with which he dvives away the flies. 
The women's dress is genevtlly Indian silk gowns, 
and very large blue.8trii)ed*trousers reaching down 
to the ankles, embroidered below with silver thread. 
Over these they.throw a sort of cloak called h4iibra 
or mellaya, of bla^ or striped silk, which covers the 
heBd,and hasagraceful effect. The wealthy wear gold 
necklaces, flraralets, and silver ankle-rings, while the 
poorer classes have similar trinkets of hom,^las8, or 
amber. A ring is sometimes passed through tlie car- 
tilage of the nose and hangs dowivupon the upper-lip. 
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A young F«n^ of the Coffee Mounteini. 

The face is concealed with ^ wHte or light-blue piece 
of cloth called horko, in which there are two holes 
worked for the eyes, but so large that nearly the 
entire features may be seen. This piece of fernah* 
vanity, according to*Ali Bey, had better be spared, 
as the illusion of hidden charms is completely dis- 
pelled when a sight Ui obtained of their lemon- 
coloured complexions, their hollow cheeks daubed 
all over with black or greenish-blue paint, their 
yellow teeth, and their lips stained of a reddish tile- 
colour.. Though custom has reconciled them to 
these artificial means of heightening their beauty, 
their apl^arance is frightful and repulsive to stran- 
gers. It ought to be added, however, that in gene. 
1^ they have fine* eyes, regular noses, and hand- 
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some persons. The women at Loheia wear large 
veils, which conceal their faces so entirely that only 
one of their eyes can be seen. In the interior, fe- 
males are less shy than in cities ; they converse free- 
ly with strangers, wd have their countenance quite 
uncovered. The Arabs of the Hauran use a (!oarse 
wliito cotton stuff for their kombaz or gown, and 
have their keffie tied with a rope of camels* hair. 

In winter the Bedouins throw over the shirt a 
pelisse made of sheep-skins stitched together. Many 
even in summer wear these skins, as they learn 
from experience that thick clothing is a defence from 
heat as well as cold. The dress of the women 
consists of a wide cotton gown of a dark colour, 
blue, brown, or black, and on their heads i^ker. 
chief. Tliey go barefooted at all seasons, have the 
same affection for ornaments as tbeirnnore polished 
rivals in the ci^, and employ simflar arts to increase 
their beauty. Silver rings are much worn both in^ 
their cars and noses. Hound their naked waists 
both sexes wear froi% iqfancy a leathern girdle, or 
cord consisting of four or five thongs twisted to- 
gether, whiclf they adorn with amulets on pieces of 
riband. They all puncture their lips and dy^them 
blue. Some of them also tattdo their cheeks, tem- 
ples, forehead, breasts, ariDs, and ankles; and in 
these practices they are sofbetimes imitated by the 
men. Their eyes and eyelashes they paint black 
with a preparatisp of lead ore called kohel- 

Fashion has a powerful influence in determining 
the various modes in which the hair and begrd are 
worn. Wilhin the Imam of Sanaa's dominions all 
men of whatever station«6h1tve their heads ;<o other 
parts of Yemen the hamk carefully preserved and 
knotted up behind. The Aeneaes never cut their 
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long black tresses^ but cherish them from infancy 
until they hong in twisted locks over their cheeks 
down to the breast. Every body without exception 
wears the beard of its natural length ; being consi- 
dered as the ensign of honour and dignity, it is 
reckoned disgraceful to appear without it. Shaving 
is often prescribed as a penance for some fault, and 
it is one of the severest punishments that can be 
inflicted. By threatening this chastisement Saoud 
kept in order many a rebellious sheik. A favourite 
mare which he wished to purchase, belonging to a 
chief of the Beni Shammar and valued at 2500 dol- 
lars (£546), was yielded up by the reluctant owner 
the moment the barber produced his razor. Some 
old i^en still dye their beards red ; but this practice 
is generally disapproved. 

In personal appearance the Arabs are of the 
middle size, lean find athletic. Theh complexion is 
.brown, their eyes and hair dark. When young they 
have a mild but eiopressive countenance ; in ad- 
vanced age<. their aspect is tiuly venerable. The 
Aenezes are rather diminutive in their stature, few 
of them being above five feet two or three inches In 
height ; but their features are good, their persons 
extremely well foritfed, and not so meagre or slight 
as some travellers havi^ represented. Their deep- 
set but lively dark ey^ sparkle from under their 
bushy black eyebrows with a fire unknown in our 
northern climes. 

From living constantly in the open air 'the Arabs 
acquire a remarkable acuteness in all their senses. 
Their powers of vision and of hearing improve by 
continual exercise ; and'^on their vast plains they 
can denary distant objeifli^|Mr beyond the ken of a 
less practised eye. •^etr iknse of smelling, too, if 
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extremely nice ; hence their dislike to liouses and 
townsj where they are disgusted with the nauseous 
exhalations which dense collections of people always 
generate. One of the most singular faculties they 
possess is the aihr^ or the power of distinguishing 
the footsteps of men and beasts on the sand^ in the 
same manner as the American Indians discover im- 
pressions made upon the grass. This art is carried 
to a perfection that appears almost supernatural. 
From inspecting the footstep an Arab can tell whe- 
ther the individual l)elonged to his own or some 
neighbouring tribc^ and thus he is able to judge if 
he be a stranger or a friend. He likewise knows 
from the faintness or depth of the impression whe- 
ther the person carried a load or not ; — whether he 
passed the samti day or several days before, f'rom 
examining the intervals betweefl tfee steps he judges 
whether or no4 he was fatigued, the pace becomes 
then more irregular and the intervals unequal 
hence he calculates the chances of overtaking him. 
Every Arab can distinguish the footmarks of his own 
camels from those of his neighbours ; — he knows 
whether the* animal was pasturing or loaded, or 
mounted by one or more persons; and cai^ often 
discover, from marks in the sasd, certain defects or 
peculiarities of formation th||kt serve him as a clue to 
ascertain the owner. This sagacity becomes ex- 
tremely useful in the pursuit of fugitives, or in 
searching after stolen cattle. Instances occur of 
camels Mng trac^ by their masters to the residence 
of the thief, at the distance of five or six days’ jour- 
ney. A B^ouin shepherd can track his own camel 
in a sandy v^ley wher^ thousands of otherdbotsteps 
cross the road in all dkeetions, and sometifnes he 
%an tell the name of every oneithat has passed in 
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thek!Our^l|^f the morning. Many secret transactions 
are brought to light by this curious art : an offender 
can scarcely hope to escape detection in any clan- 
destine proceeding, as every footstep may be a wit- 
ness against him, by recording his guilt on the pub- 
lie road, and in characters which he that runs may 
read. Of their remarkable acuteness in hearing, 
some wonderful but well-attested anecdotes are told 
of those who act as pilots in the Red Sea. They 
know very nearly the time when ships from .India 
arrive ; and going down to the water*s edge every 
night and morning, they lay their ear close to the 
surface for three or four minutes ; and if the ship is 
not more than 2 or 2^ degrees distant (120 or 150 
miles) they can hear the report of the slgnal-gun 
or feel the ground shake, upon which they imme- 
diately set off wi^h Vheir pilot-boat.* 

The' Arabs arc thoroughly inured /o fatigue, and 
can endure hunger and thirst to a surprising degree. 
They sometimes travel five days without tasting 
water, and can discover a bro(||)( or a natural spring 
by examining the soil and plants in the environs. 
They are dexterous horsemen, swift of foot, ex- 
pert ^ handling their arms, and reckoned good 
marksmen since they became familiar with the use 
of the musket. Their iiy)8t common arms are lances, 
sabres, matchlocks, pisteds, and daggers. The shep- 
herds have slings, with which they throw stones 
with great precision. The lance |s made of wood 
or bamboo, twelve feet long, with an iron or steel 
pointed bead. Occasionally they are covered with 

* Captain Newland mentions an instance of a ship whidi, after 
firing tlie 'morning gun, ran mi^es by the log; and when the 
}}ilot caiile on boara m the evening he declared he bad heard the 
signal at suntiso, on the faith of i^ich he had put off with his bba^ 
^PhUosoph, Transao^*f voL IxiL w 
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workmanship in gold and silver, but are oftlbn with- 
out ojiy ornament except two balls or tufts of black 
ostrich-feathers placed near the top. In strikiDg 
they balance it for some time over their head; and 
thrust forwards, or backwards if hard pressed by an 
enemy. Should a horseman be without a lance, fie 
arms himself with a club or mace, which is made 
either wholly of iron or with a wooden handle. 
The foot-soldiers sometimes carry a small round 
target, made of the wild-ox hide, and covered with 
iron bars. Some wear iron caps and coats-of-mail, 
which either cov^r the wJiole body to the knees 
like a long gown, or reach only to the waist. 

The hardy and athletic frame of the Bedouins is 
to be ascril>ed in part to their abstemious habits. 
They are models of sobriety, and never indulge in 
luxuries except on some festive*oqpasion or on the 
arrival of a stranger. Their usual^ articles of food 
are rice, pulse, dates, milk, butter, and flour. The 
common people eat bread made^f dhoiirra, which is 
coarse and insipid. I^ben they have no gridiron 
they roll the dough into balls and cook it among 
embers. They generally eat their bread while hot 
and only half baked. Though not strangers t^ the 
invention of mills, they grind Iheir flour with the 
hand, or merely bruise the gr%in between two stones. 
The daily and universal dish of the Aenezes is the 
aye9hy which is flour and sour camels* milk made into 
a paste and boiled. ,Tlie bouryotd is wheat boiled with 
some leaven and tKen dried in the sun ; and in this 
state it is preserved for the whole year. Biyad is 
used at bredkfast, which they bake in round cakes 
either upon gridirons or heated stones, oven which 
t]|g dough is spread and immediately covered* Mrith 
gmmng ashes ; sometimes the fira is put into glazed 
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earthen pots, and the paste spread over the outside. 
In some districts they have abundance of poultry 
and garden-stuffs. Butter is used to excess. It is an 
ingredient in ever}^ dish ; all their food swims in it ; 
and they frequently swallow a whole cupful before 
breakfast. The operation of churning is performed 
in a goat-skin bag, which is tied to the tent-pole 
or the branch of a tree, and moved constantly back- 
wards and forwards until coagulation takes place. 
Animal food is less used than vegetable, as it is not 
reckoned so wholesome in hot countries. Camels' 
flesh is rarely eaten ; it is more ^teemed in winter 
than in summer, and that of the female is preferred. 
If a man of rank happens to be a visiter, a kid or a 
lamb is prepared : a guest of less distinction is treated 
with coffee, or bread and melted butter. Sometimes 
an entire sheepiis 'roasted in a hole, dug in the sand 
and lined with halted stones. UpoK? these the flesh is 
laid, and then covered closely up with cinders and 
the wet skin of the* animal. In an hour and a half 
the meat is cooked ; and as loses none of its juices 
it has an excellent flavour. It is customary in the 
desert, when a sheep or goat is killed^ to eat the liver 
andrhidneys raw, with the addition of a little salt. 

The Arabs drinkdittle during meals; but when ca- 
mels' milk is plentiful it is handed round after din- 
ner. In their style ofl’eating they are slovenly and 
disagreeable, if tested by the standard of Europeans. 
They tear the meat with their fingers, if not cut into 
small pieces before it is set down. A w>9oden bowl 
containing the melted grease of the animal is placed 
in the -middle, into which every morsel is dipped. 
They thrust the w^holcf hand into the dish at once, 
which is sooh emptied of its contents, as they eat 
great avidity. The food being always very hoqK; 
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requires some practit^e to enable a stranger to keep 
pace with the company and yet avoid burning 
the lingers. They have only two meals, breakfast 
in the morning, and dinner or supper at sunset. 
They wash their hands just bt^fore eating, but sel- 
dom after ; — merely licking the grease plT their fin- 
gers, rubbing them on the scabbards of their swords 
or a corner of the tent-covering. Among the belter 
classes table-napkins are used, or a long linen cloth 
which is spread under their knees. The women 
and slaves eat what is left by the men ; and it is 
seldom they have the good fortune to taste any thing 
but the fragments and refuse of the table. It is 
accounted a mark of respect towards superiors *not 
to eat out of the same dish. 

From their regular and temperate life the Arabs 
are subject to few diseases. Lejfroiy seems always 
to have been anaendeinic in that dmntry. Of the 
three varieties, two are reckoned more disgusting 
than dangerous ; but the third is^infectious, and very 
malignant. The rav&^a of the smallpox^ have long 
been arrested by artificial means ; as the practice of 
inoculation has been in use among the Bedouins 
from time immemorial. Mothers perform this o)|]era- 
tion on their children, by opening the skin of the 
arm with the prickle of a tl||orn or the point of a 


needle charged with infected matter. There are 
many tribes, however, where this art is unknowm, 
and in consequence whole encampments have fallen 
victims to this unstring malady. Vaccination has 
been lately introduced, and met with a favourable 
reception. Attacks of the Guinea- worm (the Fena 
Medinensui) are eommon^iif Yemen ; and supposed 


originate from the use of putrid waters in 
imefa the eggs of the insect have been deposited. 
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The disorder is not fatal if the person affected can 
extract the worm^ which is slender as a thread and 
two or three feet long, without breaking it. This is 
done hy rolling it gradually on a small bit of wood 
as it c^mes out of the skin. Toothach is rare ; but 
ophthalmic disorders are very common. Jaundice, 
bilious complaints, and agues or intermittent fe- 
vers, are of frequent occurrence, though seldom fatal. 
At Medina, Burckhardt reckoned the mortality at 
about 120() deaths annually, which may be con- 
sidered a large proportion for a population of 10,000 
or 12,000. The [dague is the most terrible scourge 
of Arabia, though it is less destructive there than in 
some other Eastern countries. Notwithstanding the 
belief of the Ilejazees, that the Almighty has ex- 
cluded it from the holy territory, it made its appear- 
ance in 1016. YeinlK), forty or fifty persons ex- 
pired daily; wlfile at Jidda the proportion was as 
high as two hundred and fifty. The Arabs seldoQi 
employ medicine foait ; but, though predestinarians, 
the commpn belief in Europp is erroneous; that sup- 
poses they use no precautionary measures. Burck- 
hardt states that many of the townsmen fled to the de- 
sert ^ alleging as an excuse, that although the distem- 
per was a messenger from Heaven, sent to.call them 
to a better world, yet^being conscious of their un- 
worthiness, and that they did not merit this special 
mark of grace, they thought it more advisable to 
decline it for the present, and paake their escape 
from the town. The Yembawees havena sppersti-* 
tious ^custom of leading a she-camel through the 
town, covered with feathers, balls, and all sorts of 
ornaments, after which U is slaughtered and the 
flesh thrown to the dogs. By this process they h^ 
to get quit of thewmalady at once, as they imaglfte 
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that it has been concentrated in the body of the de- 
voted animal. The cholera morbus^ now fearfully 
familiar to British ears^ is no stranger in Arabia. 
At Mecca^ in the month of May 1831^ it raged with 
the greatest violence ; having carried off al)ove 5500 
persons in the course of twenty or thirty days. Of 
50^000 pilgrims assembled that year nearly one-half 
are said to have perished. The dead were buried in 
their clothes indiscriminately^ in large trenches dug 
for the purpose. Medina^ Yembo, and Suez^ were 
visited at the same time by this dreadful epidemic. 

An Arab's property consists chiefly in his flocks ; 
the profits of which enable him to procure the ne- 
cessary provisions of wheat and barley^ and occa- 
sionally a new suit of clothes for his wife and daugh- 
ters. No family can exist without one camelT at 
least ; a man who has but ten if reckoned poor> — 
thirty or forty {4ace him in easy ciieumstancesj and 
he who possesses sixty is rich. The annual expen- 
diture for an Arab possessed of^moderate affluence 
is calculated by Burc^hardt at between £35 and 
£40 sterling. The lower classes spend less in pro. 
portion. Wealth in such a fluctuating state of so- 
ciety is extremely precarious^ and the most rapid 
changes of fortune are daily exporienced. 

Domestic industry is little known among the Be- 
douins; the husband enjoys Jiis amusements^ while 
all the household cares devolve on his females. 
This degradation of 'the weaker sex is common to 
the Arabs with moSt other Asiatic nations. Women 
are regarded as beings much inferior to men^ and 
to them exchisively all the labour and menial of- 
fices in the tent are assignpd^ In these employments 
there is sometimes a curious inversion of character,— 
women work at the loom, whilejthe men milk the 
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cattle and handle the distaff^ without regarding these 
efTi^inate duties as in the least derogatory to their 
masculine dignity. The loom^ called nutoti, is ex- 
tremely simple, being merely two sticks fixed into 
the ground with a third placed aoj'oss them. 

The Arabs practise polygamy in common with 
most other Eastern nations] but in general they 
are content with one wife, and rarely avail them- 
selves of the legal privilege of marrying four. The 
rich espouse as many wives and keep as many con- 
cubines as they can maintain ; though this luxury is 
too expensive to be generally adopted. But those who 
restrict themselves to one wife make amends for this 
self-denial by indulging in variety, or entertaining 
at the same time a number of female slaves. 

In courtship the Arabs often display a great deal 
of gallantry ; for tire constraint to which their women 
are subjected dots not altogether j^revent intrigues. 
But the opportunities of the lover's meeting or .see- 
ing his mistress are, more rare ; and the youth who 
is bold enough to trespass on the sanctuary of 
the me/iarrem finds his path encompassed with 
perils, battles, and death. The dasert is the ge- 
nuine theatre of those keen passions depicted in the 
Ara\)ian tales, and perhaps the Bedouins are the 
only people in the E^t that can with justice be 
entitled true lovers. » While Europeans merely 
languish and sigh, and while the townsmen com. 
pose amorous verses, the Bedbujns sometimes cut 
and slash their arms with kniVes to sliow the vio- 
lence of their affections. The pastoral life is fa- 
vourable to forming acquaintances ; cfrid there are 
occasions when the youtl^ of both sexes mingle in 
parties to sing and dance in the open space before 
or behind the tents. 
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The marriage-oeremony in general is very simple. 
Negotiations commence with the father of 
maiden^ wlio usually consults the wishes of his 
daughter^ and if her consent is gained the match 
takes place. The marriage-day being appointed 
perhaps five or six days after^ the bridegroom comes 
with a lamb in his arms to the tent of his betrothed, 
and there cuts the animars throat before witnesses, 
and as soon as the blood falls upon the ground the 
ceremony is regarded as completed. It is accom- 
panied with feasting and singing ; all the- guests 
present must eat bread and meat ; for this is a cir- 
cumstance absolutely necessary on sucli occasions. 
The form of betrothing differs in different triliCs ; 
sometimes the friend of the lover, holding the girl’s 
father by the hand, merely says before witnesi^es. 

You declare that you give your’ daughter as wife 
to .*! Anjjong the Bedouins<^f Sinai the fa- 

ther of the bride gives to the suitor a twig of a tree 
or shrub, or something green, which he sticks in his 
turban and wears for three days, to show that he 
has taken a virgin in inatrtmony. The betrothed is 
seldom made acquainted with the cliange that is to 
take place in her condition. On returning home 
in the evening with the cattle, sl^ is met at a sliort 
distance from the camp by her future spouse and a 
couple of his young friends, jnrho carr}^ her by force 
to her father's tent. If she entertains any suspicion 
of their designs she defends herself with stones, and 
often inflic^ wounds on the assailants thougli she 
has no dislike to the lover ; for the more she struggles, 
bites, kicks, cries, and strikes, the more she is ap- 
plauded ever after by her own companions. Some- 
times she escapes to the neighbouring mountai|is, 
and several days elapse before tl^e bridegroom can 
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find her ; — her female friends^ meantime^ being ap- 
prjped of her hiding-place, furnish her with pro- 
visions. When brought to her father’s tent she is 
placed in the women’s apartment, where one of the 
young men immediately throws over her an abba 
in the name of her future husband ; and this is 
often the first time she learns who the person is to 
whom she is betrothed. She is then dressed by her 
mother and female relations in lier wedding-suit, 
which is provided by the bridegroom ; and being 
mounted on a camel ornamented with tassels and 
shreds of cloth, she is conducted, still screaming 
and struggling in the most unruly manner, three 
tinihs round the tent, while her companions utter 
loud exclamations. If the husband belong to a dis- 
tailt (Munp the women accompany her ; and during 
the procession decency obliges her to cry and sob 
most bitterly. IC^hese lamentations and struggles con- 
tinue after marriage ; and sometimes she repeats her 
flight to the mountains, refusing to return until she 
is found out, or is even far advanced in pregnancy. 

Marriages are generally 'Solemnized on the Fri- 
day evenings, and the contracts are drawn up by 
the cadi ; if the bride be a widow or a divorced 
woman it is attended with little ceremony or rejoic- 
ing, This sort of connexion is always reckoned ill 
omened ; no resistan^;e is made, — ^no feast takes 
place, — ^no guest will eat of the nuptial bread; — for 
thirty days the husband will nOt taste any provisions 
belonging to his wife, and visiU^rs when they come 
to drink coffee bring their own cups, l^^iuse to touch 
any vessel belonging to the newly-married widow 
would be considered othe sure road to perdition. 
Sheiks and rich citizens display more splendour in 
their dresses and entertainments. The bride is decked 
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out in the finest attire^ perfumed with essences^ and 
every part of her body painted with figures of flowers, 
trees, liouses, antelopes and other animals. 

Instead of receiving a marriage-portion, the hus- 
band pays for his wife, — the sum varies according 
to rank and circumstances. Among the Arabs of 
Sinai it is from five to ten dollars ; but sometimes 
thirty if the girl is handsome and well connected. At 
Mecca the price paid for respectable maidens is from 
40 to 300 dollars (<£8, 15s. to £65, 12s. 6d.) ; and on 
the borders of Syria young men obtain their roasters* 
daughtersT by serving a number of years. Part of 
the money only is paid down, the rest standingjover 
as a kind of debt, or as a security in ease of divorce. 
Tlie price of a widow is never more than half, gene- 
rally but a third, of what is paid for a virgin. 

The sacred tie of marriage ha9 tjipt a slender hold 
on the Arabs, and may be dissol\tjd on slighf occa- 
sions at the pleasure of the husband. This facility of. 
separation relaxes morality, thuiigh it reflects no dis. 
honour on the woman^or^her family. Slie may be 
repudiated three or four times, and yet free from apy 
stain or imputation on her character. It is not un- 
common for a Bedouin before attaining the of 
forty or forty-five to have had 4ifty wives. If the 
woman depart of her own accgrd she receives nothing, 
and even forfeits the unpaid portion of her dowry ; 
but if she is turned away without any valid reason 
or proof of misconi^uct, she is entitled to a siiiail sum 
of money ,«a camel* a goat, a copper boiler and hand- 
mill, with some other articles of kitchen fuQiiture. 
This operate as a check upon the evil, and makes the 
customs in some degree cprfiect the laws. The form 
consists of two words, Ent taleka r (Thou art di- 
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vorcod) : when once pronounced it cannot be revoked ; 
but it does not prevent tlic man from ap^ain marrying 
the same person^ though she may in the interval 
have had several other husbands. Many instance 
occur of conjugal fidelity ; and a Bedouin hiis bt'cii 
known in a fit of distraction to commit suicide on see- 
ing his wife give her hand to a second bridegroom. 

The law also allows females a kind of divorce. 
If ill used, or not happy, they may fly for refuge to 
their father’s t<‘nt, and their husbands have no 
right to ri'claim them. The extrenu* jealousy of 
the Arabs leads them to speak but seldom or iiidi- 
rc'ctly on this subject ; and instead of saying “ iny 
wife” or niy daughters,” they say my house” 
and those at home.” In domestic quarrels the 
loquacity of the spouse very often triumphs over 
the just cause of^her partner; and rather than see 
hiinscif overpowered by so contemptible an instru- 
ment, and exposed to ridicule in the presence of his 
neighbours, lu; pronounces in n moment of irritation 
the fatal Jb^nt taloka !” whf(th is always applauded 
by the spectators. These broils are the most frequent 
cause of divorces, which are perhapsrto l)c ascribed 
ratluy: to the unruly temper of these wild sons of the 
desert, than to any«watit of conjugal feeling. 

Children are l)n)ugh| up in the most hardy man- 
ner ; the name is giveminimediately on their birth, 
and at the age of six or seven the boys undergo the 
ceremony of circumcision. This is/iUvays celebrated 
with feasting and rejoicing ; and it is generally ar- 
rangec^ by those w^ho have families in a camp that 
the operation sliall take place on the same day. On 
these occasions the boys ^re dressed in the richest 
stuils/sct upon fine horses highly adorned, and are 
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carried in public procession with drums beating be- 
fore them ; tlie men exhibit equestrian feats and 
warlike evolutions ; the ooinmoii ()eopie have sham 
lights and otlier bulTooneries ; while the young wo- 
men join in the song and the dance, taking care by 
removing their veils to allow their lovers a hasty 
glance of their beauty as they pass. 

Funerals in Arabia are attended with certain pe- 
culiar circumstances. Some tribes bury with the 
dead man his sword, turban, and girdle. From the 
scarcity of linen the Bedouins not unfrequently wrap 
the body in an abba, which serves as a windingshcet. 
Women, but not men, wear mourning. Females 
are hired on these occasions, and paid n small sum 
by the hour, to howl in the most heart-rending a(*- 
cents : s(nnetiraes they dance before the house of the 
deceased with sticks and lances iti yieir hapds, tear- 
ing their arins|i faces, and hair, ^id beliavillg like 
furies. JMedina, according to Burckhardt, is the, 
only place wdierc this absurd custom is not practised. 
The female relatives gf the family acegmpany the 
bier through the streets dressed in black ; and, as a 
further demonatnition of their grief, they stain their 
hands and feet blue with indigo, which they lulfer 
to remain for eight days. During all that time 
they abstain from milk, allegjpg that its white colour 
hut ill accords with the gloBm of their minds. 

Thou^i rude in manners and fierce in their gene- 
ral character, thq Arabs are not without civility 
and politesieas. Their usual salutation is the 
/(mm aletkum (Peace be with you). >^ak‘ing 
hands and liissing after a long absence are every 
where practised, and so^pdimes it is customary tu 
quote a passage of the Koran. The BedouinSknow 
nothing of those numerous couii-phrases and cere. 
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nioiiious expressions current in the towns. They 
simply wish a good morning when they meet their 
friends upon the road/or a farewell when they de- 
part. When an Egyptian luiils an acquaintance, 
he says May your day be white and there is 
absolutely no other reply but “ May yours be like 
milk.*' These studied and superfluous compliments 
a Bedouin w'ould consider at once ridiculous and 
ill-bnKl. They attach no indelicacy to the disgusting 
practice? of eructation after meals ; hut they arc shock- 
ed beyond measure at an Involuntary accident which 
is the natural consequence of indigestion or certain 
articj^?s of diet. An habitual offender in this way 
is deemed unworthy of l>eiiig admitted as a witness 
before the cadi ; and some for this reason have been 
obliged to betake themselves to voluntary banish- 
ment. In towjvs there is a greater ostentation of 
politeness : — Wfclcome !*' says the fbsequious shop- 
, keeper of Mecca to his foreign customer, a thou- 
sand times welcomed you are the guest of the holy 
city ; my whole property^ is^t your disposal !” In 
Yemen, persons who value themselves on their good 
bnH>ding use many compliments. InMrdinary visits 
pilK?^ and coffee are always presented. Sometimes 
the beiirds and clothes of the guests are sprinkled 
with rose-water and perfumes. Men salute each 
other by kissing the board or hand, and women by 
kissing the forehead, chin, and both cheeks. Even 
in quarrelling among themselves the Arabs do not use 
the ill names and scurrilous language so^A^uently 
heard jin the mouths of more polished nations. 

Hospitality, the ancient and hereditary virtue of 
the nation, is still exercised in all its primitive 
cordiality. A hungry Bedouin always divides his 
scanty meal with a^still more hungry wanderer. If a 
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stranger be seen coming from afar towards the camp^ 
he is reckoned the guest of the first person tliat de. 
scries him ; and for this honour there is often a gene- 
rous rivalry which leads to serious altercations. When 
he alights^ the friendly <tarpet and the ready meal are 
spread forhirn. So long as he remains his life and pro. 
perty are perfectly secure ; and should a robbery occur, 
the host, if he possess the means, will indemnify him 
for whatever loss he may sustain while under his pro. 
tection. Ills person is sacred, and he may trust the 
fidelity of his entertainer the moment lie has eaten 
bread and salt under his roof. An Arab considers 
no emergency so urgent or embarrassing as to [mlliate 
the iiegkvt, mu<*h less the violation, of that social 
virtue. He has lieeri heard to declare, that if his 
enemy should present himself at the door of his tent 
carrying the head of his own A>n^it w^ould not ex- 
clude him froiR a hospitable reception. * 

These generous dispositions have been subjected^ 
to certain regulations ; and it^nnot be denied that 
in some instances tlujy proceed less fr^m goodness 
of heart than from vanity or the fear of reproach ; for 
the greatest insult that can be offered to a Bedouin 
is to tell him that he does not treat his giiestg well. 
The hours of hospitality are nutnliered, — three days 
and eight hours are the teri||, after which a stranger 
ceases to be a ward, and Incomes a simple visiter. 
He is nbt dismissed ; but if he prolong his stay he is 
expected to assist in the domestic business of the 
tent, — imfetching water, milking the camel, or feed- 
ing the horse. Should he decline these mj^niitl of- 
fices he lu&y still remain, but he will be censured 
for ingratitude ; or he n\fLygo to another tent, where 
he will receive a fresh welcome ; .and if he h&s a dis- 
tant journey, to perform, he may, by changing his 
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residence every third or fourth day, be comfortably 
entertained until be reach his destination. 

It is a received custom in every part of the desert, 
that a woman may enbTtain strangers in the ab- 
sence of her husband ; when this is not permitted, 
some male relation does the honours of the table. In 
certain parts of Nejed, a guest is welcomed by pour- 
ing on his head a cup of melted butter. Among the 
Azir tribes a practi<*<* exists not very consistent with 
our ideas of female honour : when a stranger arrives, 
he is required to be the companion of his hostess for 
the night, whatever be her age or condition ; and 
it df^ends upon his rendering liimself agreeable, 
whether he is to be honourably treated or dismissed 
witli disgrace. This custom the Wahabees alndish- 
ed ; but on a representation being made by the tribe 
to Abdelazeez, of tfte misfortunes that liad befallen 
tliein h)r having Abandoned the goochold practice of 
.their forefathers, permission was granted to honour 
their guests as before The established laws of the 
desert sanction manners tha^to European nations 
must appear extravagant and unnatural. Hut the 
influx of foreigners, and especially the gold of Mo- 
liamived Ali, have had a pernicious effect on the 
virtues of the Bedouins. 

Another singular ins^tution is that of the or 
guardianship. An Arab may, in the prime of life, 
requ(^st a friend to act as guardian to his children. 
If the trust is accepted the friend is solemnly in- 
stalled in his office ; and one family is thus con. 
stitiitedr the hereditary protectors of another. To 
the weak, such as minors, women, and old men, 
this practice affords som^* security, however imper- 
feet, against the oppressions of the strong. It is 
observed by all the*Arabs of Nejed, but not gene- 
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rally throughout the desert ; and affords another 
instance of those peculiar ties^ domestic as well as 
political, by which a fierce and warlike community 
are held together and protected amidst the lawless 
ravages occRsioned by their own dissensions. 

That the Arabs are brave, and capableof displaying 
exalted courage, was coniirmod by numerous exploits 
in the Turkish campaign. Examples might easily be 
adduced of the most heroic personal valour. The 
Wahabee soldiers fought with desperation, eiicou- 
raged by the songs of the female warriors. It was 
the custom for tlie favourite wife of the sheik, on 
the day of battle, to ride in front on a swift drome- 
dary splendidly caparisoned; and on occasions of 
extreme importance she had her legs tied under the 
belly of the animal, — a signal to the troops thatMiey 
must cither conquer or perish® by her side. She 
ibrined the ral||^ii]g-point when tne combat^vas at 
the hottest, and to kill or take her captive was reck- 
oned the proudest aehievemeiit^f the enemy. W heii 
an Arab is hotly pursued, he may save his life by 
throwing himself from *hiB ^steed and begging for 
mercy ; but 1 m; does it at the expense of his honour, 
and forfeits his mare and his clothes. If he refuses 
to yield after repeatedly hearing the cry of " itofcel ! 
fioweir (Get down !) the pursuer instantly stabs him 
with his lance. Some tribes use battle-miners or- 
nameiit^d with ostrich-feathers ; but these are never 
displayed except in important actions ; and their 
loss is regarded a!b a signal of defeat. All Bedouin 
tribes without exception have their wlio- acts 
as commander-in-chief ; for it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the policy^o^ the desert, that* during 
a campaign in actual warfare, the authority of the 
sheik is completely set aside, aud the soldiers are 
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wholly under the control of the agyd. This person 
is esteemed as a kind of augur or saint ; he often 
de<*idcs the operations of th<^ Avar by his dreams^ vi. 
sionsj or prognostications^ and announces the lucky 
or unlucky day for attack. His oilice is hereditary ; 
but ho possesses no more coercive power than the 
slieik, and his authority ceases whenever the combat- 
ants return to their homes. This curious institution 
doubtless was inUmded to cheek any increase of 
power in the person of the chief of the tribe, by ren- 
dering it diilicult for him to engage in feuds merely 
from private motives. 

In the desert the character of the soldier passes by 
an e£y transition in to that of the brigand . The Arabs 
may be styled a nation of robbers (karami); but 
they are far from attaching to this practice any ideas 
of criminality or disgrace. They consider the profes- 
sion at honourable, and one of thcumost flattering 
titles that could be conferred on a youthful hero. 
They rob, indiscrin^inately, enemies, friends, and 
neighbours j and these acts are daily committed in 
their own tent without entailing any permanent 
disgrace on the offender. The defenoeless traveller 
is waylaid, seized, and stript of every thing ; but his 
life is not taken unU^ss he resist, or shed the blood of 
a Bedouin. There are^many instances of their ex- 
treme ignorance in appreciating the value of their 
l)Ooty. A peasant has been known to boil*a bag of 
pearls, mistaking them for rice, ahd^afterwards throw 
them away as useless. * , 

The Bedouins have reduced robbery to a science, 
and digested its various branches into complete 
and regular system, lx {iistant excursions every 
horseman chooses a (*olhpanion (zammal), and both 
are mounted on a young and strong camel, carrying 
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a provision of food and water, that the mare may 
[>e fresh and vigorous at the moment of attack. If 
the expedition is to be on foot, each of the party 
takes a sumil stock of flour, salt, and water. They 
clothe tliemselv^s in rags, to make their ransom 
easier if they sliould be taken. In this guise they 
approach the devoted camp under cloud of night, 
and when all are fiist asleep. One of them endea- 
vours to irritate th<^ watch-dogs ; when they attack 
him, lie flies and artfully draws them off, leaving 
the premises unprotected. The harami then cuts 
the cords that fasten the legs of the camels, when 
they instantly rise from their kneeling posture, and 
walk away, as all unloaded camels do, withofff the 
least noise. To quicken their pace the tails of the 
foremost or strongest are twisted, and the rest fotlow 
at the same trot. The third aiEor in the robbery 
keeps watch at ^le tent-door with a*Iieavy bludgeon, 
to knock down such of the inmates os may venture 
to interfere. In this manner fifty camels are often* 
stolen, and driven by forced marches to a safe distance 
during the niglit. An &xtra share of *thc prey is 
always allowed to these three principal adventurers. 

It frequently happens that the robbers are sur- 
rounded and seized ; and the mqde of treating their 
prisoners affords a curious illustration of the influ- 
ence which custom, handi^ down through many 
generations, still exercises over the minds of these 
fierce barbarians. It is an established usage in the 
desert, tlu^t if an^ person who is in actual danger 
from another can touch a third person, or any- in- 
animate thing which he has in his hands, or with 
which he is in contact ; or*if he can touch Jiim by 
spitting, or throwing a stone at him, and at the same 
time exclaim, 1 am thy protect^ f the individual 
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is l)Ound to grant him the protection he demands. 
This law or point of honour is called the dakheil ; 
and however absurd or capricious, it seems natur- 
ally to arise out of those scones of violence, the fe- 
rocity of which it is calculated to soften. A robbcT 
detected in tlu^ act of plundering is always anxious 
to avail himself of the privileges of this artificial con- 
vention ; while tlu' inmates of the tent are equally 
desirous to prevcmt him. The pi^rson who first seizes 
the prisoner demands on what busim^ss lie is come ? 

I came to rob ; God has overthrown me is the 
common answer. The captor {mbaf) then binds 
him hand and foot, and lieats him with a club, until 
he ^claims Yeneffa! I renounce !” (namely, the 
benefit of any protector). But this renunciation be- 
ing 'only valid for one day, the prisoncT {mOeet) is 
secured in a hole ^iig in the ground, wdth Jiis feet 
chained to the elirth, his hands tiedf^and his twisted 
hair fastened to two stakes at both sides of his head. 

''This tem|H»rary grave is covered with tenUpoles, 
corn -sacks, and other heavy articles ; — a small aper- 
ture only being left through \vhich he may breathe. 
Here he is detained, and every endeavour used to 
extort from him the highest possible ransom. 

i^till the buried^ captive does not despair ; and 
circumstances sometimes favoiur his escape. If he 
can contrive through Uie aperture to spit upon a 
man or a child, or receive from their hand the small- 
est morsel of food, he claims the rights of the da- 
kheil. To obtain his release gives rise to, many ad- 
venturous intrigues and ingenious stratagems. His 
mother or his sister will often enter the"camp in the 
gaft) o^a beggar, or during night, and having put 
the end of a ^vorsted thread in his mouth, she re- 
tires, still unwinding the clew, to some neighbouring 
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tent, and places the other end in the hand of the 
owner, wlio by this means is guided to the prisoner, 
and claims him as his prot(icted.” The right of 
freedom is at once allowed ; the thongs which tied 
his hair are cut, his fetters arc struck olT, and he is 
entertained by the captor as his guest, with all the 
honours of Arabian hospitality. To avoid paying 
a ransom, a prisoner will often remain six months 
under this rigorous custody, always concealing his 
real name, and giving himself out tor a poor men- 
dicant. He is, however, generally recognised, and 
obliged to purchase his lilkTty at tlie expense of 
all his prop<Tty in horses, camels, sheep. Units j)ro- 
visions, and baggage. 

Should the roblicrs fail in their enterprise, and 
meet, wlnm returning, a hostile party of the tribe 
they intended to pillage, their ^declaration, We 
have eaten .saltain such a UmV iS a passport that 
ensures them a safe journey. 

The Arabs an* the most adroit and audacious 
thieves in the world ; Jlieir address, indeed, in this 
art is proverbial. They spring behind the horseman, 
siMze him witti*one hand by the throat and with the 
other rifle him of his money. They stole the sv^ords 
from the sides of the French officers in Egypt, and 
even purloined clothes and valuable articles from un- 
der their heads while sleeping. Theqe acts of rapa. 
city they Always palliate by using a softened and deli- 
cate language wheq relating them. Instead of saying, 
I robbed a man of this or that article, they say, 

I gained it.” They even pretend a sort kin- 
dred or relaltionship between themselves and Ae 
Victim they plunder. yifdrcss thyself, exclaims 
the brigand of the desert, as he rides furiousl/ upon 
the wayfaring stranger; tby aunt (meaning his 
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own wife) is without a garment r This license they 
regard as a sort of birthright or national prerogative. 
If they are reproved' for their depredations, You 
forget that 1 am an Arab” is always the reply ; 
which is spoken with a tone and expression of coun- 
tenance that shows how little the haughty marauder 
is afTect<*d by the supposed opprobrium. Hut the chi- 
valry of pillage, like that of hospitality, has been iiu- 
paired by their intercourse with strangers. The ho- 
nourable asylum of the tent has often been violated, 
and the .sacred shield of the dakheil has not always 
screent'd the unfortunate who sought its protection. 

''^e natural jealousy and fiery tcmperaiinmt of 
the Araks have always proved a source of the most 
im]glai*able enmity among themselves. They betray 
the quickest sensibility to any affront or injury ; 
and instances plight be multiplied where a con- 
temptuous word, an indecent actipin, or the most 
trifling violation of etiquette, can only be expiated 
by the blood of tho offender. If one sheik say to 
another, Thy bonnet is <\irty,” or " The wrong 
side of thy turban is out,^’ it is considered a mortal 
offence. To spit on the beard of another, even acci- 
dentally, is an insult scarcely to be forgiven. IM or- 
der is tho deepest* injury that can be committed. 
The Arab code regulatgs the revenge for blood (called 
Mar) by the nicest distinctions ; and it is perhaps 
owing to this salutary institution more th&n to any 
other, that the warlike tribes of t^e desert have been 
prevented from exterminating each other. 

It i^ a universal law among them, that he who 
sIMs blood owes on that account blood Ito the family 
or thff* slain person; an.d this debt may be re- 
quired not only from the actual murderer, but from 
all his relations. '*The right of the thar is limited 
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witilin certain degrees of kindred. In the case of 
a slain parent^ his lineal descendants to the fifth 
geiKTation inherit the sacred duty of revenging his 
death on a corresponding series of descendants on 
the other side. This right is never lost by pre- 
scription, but devolves on both sides to the latest 
posterity. If one death is simply avenged by 
another, the account is considered to be cleared ; but 
if two of the assassin's family be killed by the 
relatives of the deceased, the former retaliates. 
Though murder may be expiated by line or confis. 
cation, it depends upon the next relations of the 
slain to accept or reject the penalty. If the offer is 
deemed unsatisfactory, the homicide, and au his 
kin comprised within the law of vengeance, make 
their escapii to some friendly tribe. A sacred custom 
h 1 low's the fugitives three days a3id four hours, dur- 
ing which thei|) enemies abstain from the pursuit: 
the exiles are permitted to return so soon as a recon- 
ciliation can be effected. ^ 

The (tye, or fine for a murdered man, varies 
among the different tril>t;s from 1000 to fiOO pias. 
ires {£50 to M25), and the sum is often made up 
by contributions in money or cattle from the friends 
of the guilty person, who are geiierally liberal with 
their assistance on such occasions. The Beni Harb 
in Hejaz fix the price of blood at 800 dollars (i!17^)> 
Among the Aeiiezes it is rated at fifty she-camels, 
one riding-camel, a 'mare, a black slave, a coat-of- 
inail, and* a gun. * The quality of these articles is 
not much regarded, and it is seldom they are all de. 
nianded, as the wives or daughters of the slayer pe. 
tition earnestly for some abatement. The« matter 
being finally settled, a s^e-camel is brought ^to tlie 
tent of the adversary and there, killed, that blood 
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may be expiated by blood. TJie parties, now re- 
<*onci]ed, feast upon tlie flesh of the animal ; and at 
parting the homieide flourishes a white handkereliief 
on his lance, as a public notification that he is free 
from blood.** This mode of arrangement is not 
common among the more wealthy and independent 
tribes. Most of the gn^at sheiks regard it as shame- 
ful to compromise in any degree for the slaughter of 
their relations. 

Amid the continual hostilities in which (he Arabs 
are involved, debts of blood an* frequently incur- 
red, when th(' slaughter is accompanied with treaeh- 
<Ty, or contrary to the law of nations. Wlieii 
a triTie violat(‘s the rights of war by killing their 
enemies as they lie wounded on the field, the ad- 
versWy retaliates by killing double the number Avith 
the same cirouinstt^nces of cruelty. However re- 
volting this policj^'^ may appmr, aiif/\.rab would be 
censured were he not to follow the general practice.* 

The amusements ^f the Arabs are coinparativtdy 
few, — chess^ draughts, and mangela, are the only 
games they play ; the latfer consists of a wooden 
table with a dozen lioles, into which two players 
drop so many little stone.s, beans, or shells. The 
vacant unvaried lifi^ which they lead, and the mo- 
notonous scenery amidst which they dwell, must 
often render existence ,irksome. It is to relieve 
this weariness and want of novelty that they have 
recourse to tobacco, kaad, hashish, and other in- 
toxicating stimulants. Smoking \s uni vei:3ai among 

* Hence we may extenuate tlie slauKhi^r of tint ca|)tive kings 
(who were Bedouin sheiks) bv the Ismehtea, as beii^ dictated ie«M 

by a wiuit jn desire of bloodslieih t^an by the neccHsity of adhering 
to the usages of the land where Uiey dwelt; a dereliction from 
which must have diminished the respect in which tliey tvere held 
by their uciglibours.— cliap. viii. 
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all classes^ notwitlistandinjr tlie warmth of tlic cli. 
mate and the natural dryness of their constitution. 
PtTsons of opulence and fashion always carry with 
them a box filled with odoriferous wood, — a bit of 
which, when put into the pipe, communicates to 
the tobacco a fragrant smell and a very agreeable 
taste. Throwing the jerced is a kind of rude 
tournament which tlujy frequently practise. This 
is a blunt spear, made of heavy wood, about a 
yard long and the thickness of a mopstick. The 
object of the game, in which they evince the most 
astonishing dexterit}^ is for one party to pursue 
and the other to ily, and try to elude being struck 
with the weapon. Sometimes they amuse them- 
selves with shain-figlits ; and nothing can be more 
picturesque, than to see a group of wild men hud- 
dled together in the gn»atest app^irent confusion 
with drawn swQ7ds and couched lances. The ’more 
domestic pastime's are dancing, singing, and story- ^ 
telling, for which th<*y liave a syigular passion, and 
which fill up all their^ leisure hours. Jhere is a 
species of song common all over the desert, in which 
the youths of Loth sexes Join in the chorus, a<;com- 
panying it with clapping of hands and various, /no- 
tions of the body. It is called the mesamer, and is 
the only opportunity which tljp lover has of serenad- 
ing his mistress; the verses areoften composed extem- 
pore, and'relate to the beauty and qualities of the be- 
loved object. They have wrar-soiigs, called hadou, in 
praise of their chiefi, and chants to enliven their ca- 
mels; for it is well known that that animal, never 
moves with sb much ease as wlien he hears his master 
sing.* When an Aenez^ recites verses or undent 


' Of the Aaamer, or Camel-DriTer's Soiig, Burckhardt gtVM the 
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poetry, he accompanies his voice with the rehalm ^ a 
kind of guitar, the only musical instrument used in 
the desert. Some tribes are more famous than others 
for their poetical and vocal talents. The people of 
Jof sing among the tents of the Aenezes fora trifling 
remuneration ; and in towns there are regular pro- 
fessors of the art, 'who attend at the coffeehouses and 
lend their aid on festive occasions. A common en- 
tertainment among the Bedouins is the reciting of 
tales after the manner of the Arabian Nights. 

Notwithstanding the natural abilities of this peo- 
ple, the arts and sciences are ii(‘ilher cultivated nor 
(mcouraged. The literary splendours of the caliph- 
ate have long been quenched. Except Abulfeda, in 
whom the sun of Arabian learning appears to have 
set, no historian, philosopher, or writer of any ce- 
lebrity, has risen to dissipate the gloom with which 
the Tartars in the thirteenth century overspread the 
East under the banners of Zingis Khan. In al- 
most every mosque there is a school, having a foun- 
dation for .the 8up{)ort of U*achers and the instruc- 
tion of poor scholars in the common elements of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. «lii large towns 
ther^ are academies, colleges, and other seminaries 
of education, in which astronomy, astrology, inedi- 
cine, and some other ^iences, are taught; but, from 
tlie want of Irooks and oompetent masters, extremely 
little progress is made. The principal employment 
among men of letters is the interpretation of the 
Koran and the study of ancient^Mohammedan his- 

folluwing M|)ednien : — ** Lord preserve them from all tlircatcuini^ 
dangers ! Let their limbs be pillars of iron !” 

lu their amatory songs the iuvpr Bametimes expresses his pes- 
sioii in epithets that sound rather oddly in European ears O, 
Gholia ! if my father were a jackass, 1 would sell him to purchai>e 
Ghalia!” t 
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tory. All Vhe Bedouin^ throughout Arabia are en- 
tirely ignorant of letters. The Waliabee chief took 
pains to instruct them^ by establishing schools in 
every village of Nejed^ taid obliging parents to su- 
perintend the education of their children. Deraiah 
was made an attractive seat for learned ulemas, by 
collecting valuable libraries from all parts of the 
country ; but in spite of every effort these warlike 
tribes still remain, as might be*expccted, a most il- 
literate race. Among a people so superstitious as the 
Arabs no science is so much cultivated as astrology, 
which is held in high repute. Though the Koran 
expressly forbids the prying into futurity ^ any 
form of divination, yet a Moslem seldom concludes 
a bargain without cronsulting the stars. 

In a country where there are so few patients, if can- 
not be expected that the healin^art should bo much 
studied, or hel4 in great esteem. iPhe common prac- 
titioners know little more than the use of simplOs^ 
and the technical terms, sucl^as they find them in 
the books of Avicenna. Physicians are obliged to 
act as chemists, apothecaries, surgeons, &rriers, and 
cattle-doctors^ and yet, with all this variety of em- 
ployments, they can scarcely earn a ]iveliho(j{l. If 
the sick man die they get no reward; and this 
custom has taught them to use many petty and 
disgraceful artifices to obimn payment beforehand. 
There ft not a single individual of this profession in 
the whole of Nej^ed. The natives cure themselves, 
and theis mode of treatment is sufficiently rude. 
They heal sabre- wounds by applying raw fh»h tkken 
from a cantel newly killed. In bowel-complaints 
they have recourse to ^itna. For headaeh, colic, 
and sore eyes, the most approved remedy is « redbot 

2 a 
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iron. In cases of rheumati^ the patiedt is rubbed 
with warm oil or the fat of mutton ; in dropsical 
complaints the water is drawn off by means of se- 
tons ill the back. Toothach is sometimes cured by 
inhaling the smoke of a certain plant ; and the bite 
of venomous serpents by sucking out the poison. 
Bloodletting is performed with a common knife^ and 
the lower classes sometimes scarify their legs, being 
of opinion that this has a tendency to improve their 
stnmgth. From the same persuasion the inhabit* 
ants of Yemen anoint their liodies with oil, which 
protects them from the heat of the sun, and by 
(.‘losing the pores of the skin is supposed to check 
the debilitating effects of too copious perspiration. 
The Arabs have many family nostrums, and are 
implicit believers in the efficacy of charms and other 
mystic arts. No splcies of knowledge is more highly 
venerated than fl:at of the occult pciences, which 
afford a maintenance to a vast number of quacks and 
impudent pretenders. The science of Ism Allah 
(or Name of God) enables the possessor to discover 
what is passing in his abse&ce, to expel evil spirits, 
cure diseases, and dispose of the winds and seasons 
as he chooses. Those who have advanced far in this 

g 

study pretend to calm tempests at sea by the rules of 
art, or say their prayers at noon in Mecca, without 
stirring from their own ^bouses in Aden or Bagdad. 
The Simia is not quite so sublime a science, as it 
teaches merely the feats and illusions of jugglers. 
Dervises and mollahs practise .it, ind appear to Uie 
astonish^ spectators to pierce their b^ies with 
lances, strike sharp-point^ instruments into their 
eyes, or Jeap from the roo& of houses upon a pole 
shod with iron, which seems to run through their 
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body^ whil^they are earned like spitted victims about 
the streets. The Kurra is the art of composing 
billets or amulets^ which secure the wearer from the 
power of enchantments and all sorts of accidents. 
They are also employed to give cattle an appetite 
for food^ and clear houses from flies or other vermin. 
The practice of fortune-telling, which they call 
ramie j is very common. The natives of Oman are 
peculiarly skilled in sorcery (sthr) ; they are inferior, 
however, to the witches and wizards of j^urope, as 
they know nothing about the art of riding through 
the air on broomsticks, sailing to India in cockle- 
shells, or holding nocturnal revelries in their mosques, 
under the visible presidency of Satan. 

The Arabs pay great attention to their language, 
which they speak and write with the utmost care. No 
tongue, perhaps, is diversifled 1^ so many dialects : 
the pronunciation in Yemen diners from that of 
Tehama ; and both are distinct from the Bedouin 
phraseology. It is a mistake, l^p^ever, to suppose, as 
Niebuhr and Michael^ have done, that t^iese dialects 
diflbr as widely as the Spanish or Italian does from 
the Latin. Burckhardt, who had the best opportunity 
of judging, says, that notwithstanding thevast extent 
of country in which the language prevails, whoever 
has learned one dialect will gasily understand all the 
rest. According to this traveller, it is in the desert 
where the purest Arabic is spoken. The Bedouins, 
though they have^diiTerent idioms, are remarkable for 
the grammatical &cura<^ as well as the elegance of 
their expressions. Next to them are the Mqpca'hr^ 
and native^ of Hejaz, who^ language approaches 
nearer to the old written ^ial^ than that of any other 
district. *The inhabitants of Bagdad and*8anaa, 
and the Yemeneesin general, speak with purity, but 
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have a harsh accent. At Cairo the pronunciation 
is worse ; and it gradually degenerates among the 
Libyan and Syrian Arabs. After them come the 
tribes on the Barbary coast, — at Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Algiers ; and, lastly, the natives of Fez and Morocco, 
whose rough articulation is considered the extreme 
point from the pure Bedouin standard ; yet this 
difference is not greater, perhaps, than between the 
spoken language of England and Scotland. All the 
Arabs pay much attention to jHminansliip, though 
there is gniat diversity in their style of writing. 
The several countries have also their peculiar me- 
thod pf folding letters. In Ilejaz they are sealed 
with gum-arabic, and a small vessel filled for the 
purpose is suspended near the gate of every khan or 
pubilc-house. Wax is never used, as the heat pre- 
vents it from retpiiflng the impression. 

In tfie mechanlt;al arts the Arabs' are extremely 
deficient. The Bedouins know little else than the 
tanning of leather grid the weaving of coarse fabrics. 
They have ^ few blacksmithi) and saddlers ; but all 
handicraft occupations are considered degrading. 
There is only one w'atchmaker at Jidda, and not a 
single; shoemaker in Hejaz. In Yemen there are 
workers in glass, g(i?d, and silver; but the artificers 
in the precious metals ^re all Jews and Banians. 

The w'ant of home maiKifactures obliges the natives 
to supply their markets by means of forei^ trade. 
Though their ports have long 'lqst their celebrity 
as the grand entrepSts for the commodities of the 
East, t^iey still continue to enjoy a portion of the 
commerce between India and Europe.^ Jidda has 
become (he principal emporium of the Arabian trade. 
It is perhaps the wealthiest town of the same extent 
in the Turkish dominions; heni^ its name, which 
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means riWi,” is well bestowed. A few years ago 
it employed about 250 ships in the Red Sea. The,two 
main branches of its commerce are coffee and Indian 
produce. In May tlie annual fleets, from Calcutta^ 
Surat, and Bombay, make their appearance^ bring- 
ing different kinds of goods, — Cashmere shawls, 
cocoa-nuts, rice, sugar, drugs of all sorts, china and 
hard ware, pipes, glass beads, rosaries, mirrors, and 
cards. These commodities are mostly sold for cash 
to India merchants, some of whom possess capital to 
the amount of £150,000 or £200,000 sterling; while 
several inferior houses have capitals of £40,000 or 
£50,000. Sales of entire cargoes are often made in 
the course of half an hour, and the money paiti down 
next day. Trade is there carried on chiefly by 
barter, or by cash-trausactions. Credit is with dif- 
ficulty obtained ; hence no Aiabian merchant can 
contract debts ^hich he is unabl^to pay, ajid con- 
sequently there are no mercantile failures in spe- 
culations such as daily occur in Europe. From 
Jidda the India goods are sent to Suez and Cairo, 
whence they are dispArsed over Egypt dnd the ports 
of the Mediterranean. The returns from these 
countries are made either in dollars or sequins, or in 
pr^uce, such as wheat and bif ley, for whicK Ara- 
bia depends on Egypt ; an inferior sort of tobacco, 
which is called tambak ;/Bedouin cloaks, coarse 
Turkic carpets, cotton quilts, linen for shirts, red 
and yellow slipper^, and other articles of dress ; ^- 
sides a variety o^commoditie8 which are not manu- 
&ctured in Arabia. Ships laden with cofTee are 
constantly arriving from Mocha, and theif cargoes 
are generally converted into dollars. Thjs branch 
of trade suffered, whed the Mocha coffee ipas sup- 
plan^ in die markets* of Eucopeaa Turkey, . Asia 
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Mihor^ and Syria, by that produced i{i the East 
and. West Indies ; but there is little doubt that it 
will revive under the auspices of Mohammed Ali, 
who may be said to command the entire commerce* 
of the Arabian Gulf, now that he has become the 
independent sovereign of Egypt and Syria. With 
this view he has already proposed to augment his 
navy; to construct a canal from Suez to the Nile ; to 
establish regular marts on the Mediterranean coast ; 
and open a communication between the Orontcs and 
the Euphrates. Should these mighty projects be car- 
ried into eifect, a few years may behold a total revo. 
lution in the mercantile mtercourse between the na- 
tions of the East and the West. The annual exports 
of colTec at pfesent, from Jidda, Mocha, Hodeida,and 
otheF contiguous ports, is estimated at 12,0(X) tons. 
The duties on the h^t are 100 per cent., and fully 
150 pe]:;,cent. on Ihe inferior sorts, independently 
of coffee, the export.trade of Mocha is very consi- 
derable in gum-arabk, myrrh, and frankincense. 
Muscat carries on a valuable trade with India and 
the Persian Gulf. Its inhabhants are reputed ex- 
cellent seamen. , 

There is one circumstance connected with the 
commerce of Arabia^that deserves notice, from tjie 
attention which it has recently excited in this coun. 
try ; we mean the comi^unication with India by 
steam conveyance. Two routes have been proposed, 
both of which are practicable, but attended with 
obstacles that it may be difficult to qveroome. 
One of tihese is by the Persian Gulf along the Eu- 
phrates tb Bir or Beles, and thence across the d^ 
sert to tjiie Mediterranean at Scandezoon, or the 
mouth gf Uie Orontes, a distance of six^^seven 
miles. Gaptain CSiepaej, who surveyed tiM cole- 
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bratcd rive^ considered it navigable for steameira as 
high as Bir; and tftat a constant supply of fuel might 
be found in the wood^ charcoal, bitumen, and naph- 
tha, of which abundance is to be had throughout the 
whole line. The distances, and time necessary to 
accomplish this route, he estimates thus . 


MHei. D«yi. 

From Falmouth to Malta, 2300 15 

— Malta to Scanderoon, 800 4 

— Scanderoon to Buflttora...... 1340 12 

— BuHKom to Bombay, 1587 8 

Necesaary or incidental delays, 3} 


0036 42i 

The Other route is by the Bed Sea, the advantages 
and practicability of which have been advocated by 
Captain Head. The only physical point on which 
there seems to be any doubt or diATereuce of opinion 
is tbe overland conveyance between Egypt and the 
Arabian Gulf. Suez and CossetjP are certainly the 
most favourable ports; but the former has the dis- 
advantage of shallow water, while the other would 
occasion a delay of ten or twelve days in ascending 
the Nile to Keneh,*aRd crossing th# intervening 
desert. The^following is the calculation as to time 
and distance by this line of conveyance : — 


MUn. aDaya. 

From Falmouth to Malta, 2040 10 

Malta to Alexandria. 860 5 

Alexandria to Suez (by CiAnoX 175 0 

— Suez io Bab el Mandeb,.?. 1200 7 

— Bab el Mandeb to Socotra,.. 600 4 

— Socotra to Bomltoy, 1200 7 


The most formidable impediment in the way of 
tfiis project, as we have already stated (vol.*i. 86), 
is the artide dT e&pense,^hich has Imn ^imated 
at £40fiW or £S0,0CK!i per annum, if theacommit. 
nkatioi ismade monthly. Butthoogh in abeyance 
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in the mean time^ it is highly probable tHat the plan 
will be carried into effect.* The^hanges at present 
contemplated in the government and policy of India 
will render it of vast importance to establish a shorter 
and cheaper line of intercourse than by the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and perhaps the pt^riod is not very re- 
mote when the commerce of the East will resume 
its ancient channel and the great trading capitals of 
Europe and Asia be brought^ by the marvellous agency 
of $team> within a few days* journey of each other. 

The population of Arabia cannot> perhaps^ be very 
accurately ascertained. In the towns and districts 
belonging to Nejed^ Mengin reckons 50>945 males, 
and ^1,020 women and children. Its whole mi- 
litary force consisted of 41,100 infantry and 8620 
cavalry. The population of Hejaz, Burckhardt com- 
puted at 150,0()(), itie greater proportion of which 
are Harb BodouilU. The territory ^f Sinai, south 
of a lino drawn from Suez to Akaba, he supposed 
ihight contain nearly 4000 ; but the number dimi- 
nishes in years when pasturage is scarce. Yemen 
is reckoned to have about d’ million of inhabitants, 
most of whom belong to the sect of, the Zeidites. 
The entire population of the Arabian peninsula. 
Head states at 1 1,0(K),000 ; Malta Brun thinks it 
may probably amount to 12,000,000 ; a number 
which, if united by a sySlf^em of regular government 
and acting under one political head, might prove a 
formidable enemy to the countries once overrun by 
their warlike ancestors. That thl6' vast r^on was 

now there 
The tribes 

on the northern frontiers, 4n the days of the Hebrew 

* Captain Head estimates tint a monthly voyage would leave a 
balance of no lesa tfann of atumnl 


anciently more rich and populous than it is 
is undeniable evidence in its own deserts.* 
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judges, are ^presented as coming up and encamping 
against Israel, with their camels, their cattle, and 
their tents, like grashoppers for multitude. The 
plains of Hauran are strewn with the ruins of towns 
and villages ; and many places which are suscep- 
tible of culture, and must once have been thickly 
peopled, are overgrown with wild herbage. It may 
even be doubted whether these regions have al- 
ways existed in the same state of hopeless sterility 
which they at present exhibit. Numbers of pe- 
trihed trunks have been discovered in desolate 
tracts, where neither tree nor shrub has grown with- 
in the remembrance of history ; but of the same 
species — the date and the sycamore — which still 
abound in the more fertile parts of the same district. 
These facts seem to demonstrate a more flouncing 
condition of soil and populatiifti in certain places 
than are now gvritnessed by modern travellers, but 
at a period of which antiquity is silent. 

In casting a retrospective v|pw over the manners 
and habits of the Arabs, we are struck with the 
contradictory features which they discover, both in 
their social and moral character. Independently of 
the grand distinction between natives and settlers, 
shepherds and citizens, which»iiaturally creates a 
difference in their modes of life, other anomalous 
circumstances are found to^xist among the pure ab- 
originalnribes. The spirit of patriotism among them 
is strong and universal, yet they have no home hipt 
the pathlgss wasVe and wretched tent. They are 
a nation of brothers, yet live continually at w«r ; 
jealous of their honour, and at the same time ad- 
dicted to the meanest yiees. Though fiaroe and 
sanguinity in their temper, they are not strangers 
to the ^ues of pity and giatitude# They are 
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faithful where they pledge their word/ and chari- 
table to the needy ; but they are covetous^ and by 
no means of good faith in pecuniary transactions. 

Their religious character is marked by the same 
irreconcilable extremes. Their fanaticism is coupled 
with infidelity; their prayers and devotions are 
mingled with the pursuits of commerce and the 
ideas of worldly lucre. Islam has but very little 
hold on the reverence of its disciples, even under the 
domes of its own temples. In the desert there is a 
still, more lax observance of its precepts and cere, 
monies. In a pleasant indifference about the mat- 
ter, the Bedouins remark that the religion of Mo- 
hammW never could have been intended for them. 

In the desert," say they, we have no water ; 
how** then can we make the prescribed ablutions? 
We have no money*; and liow can we bestow alms? 
Why chould we^fast in the Ranv^dan, since the 
whole year with us is one continual abstinence ; 
and if GoA be present every where, why should we 
go to Mecca to adore him ?" The whole of their 
social and moral economy remarkably illustrates 
the truths of Holy Writ, that Ishmael khall be a 
wild man, whose hand is against every man, and 
every man*s hand against him." Enemies alike to 
industry and the arts, ^they dwell without bolts 
and ban," the wandering denizens of the wilderness. 
Religiously opposed to the luxuries and refihements 
of civilized life, these rude barbarians present the phe- 
nomenon of a people living in a s&te of nature, un- 
subdued and unchanged ; yet, in their acknowledg- 
ment oi the true Ood, still preserving' evidence of 
their lineage as the child^p of Abraham. 
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CHAPTKR IX. 

Natural History of Arabia, 

Want of Information on the Natural History of Arabia — Science 
Discoveries of the Danish Travellers — GEOliOOY~~Mount Sinai 
— Hills of Heiaz and Yemen — Volcanic Rocks-. Hot Springs.— 
Soil — Agriculture — Crops — Harvest — Comparative Fertility of 
different Districts — Mineralooy — No Gold or Silver Mines 
in Arabia — Precious Stones— BoT ANY— Vegetables —Plants — 
Coloquintida—Tobaco4»— Hemp— Trees and SHRUBB«.-Fruit- 
trecH — The Palm — UaUv>grovcs— Manna — Gum-Arabic — Honey 
— Shrubs — The Nebek— Tamarisk— Balsam of Mcegp — The 
Gharkad— Henna— Acacia— 1 nconse-tree— Coffee — ZooLOOT — 
Wild Animals— Hyenas — Monkeys —Rock.|jpmtN— Mores— Jer- 
boas — Domestic Animals ~ Cows — Buffaloes — Asses — Horses — 
Camels — Dromedaries — . Sheep — Goats — Dogs— Mice— .Airdls 
—Poultry — Birds of Game-. Biitis of Prey — The Ostrich — The 
Lapwing— The Sninarman — Fipld-spoits oLthe Knb&^Heplileit 
— ^Tortoises — Scc^iions— Serpents — Ftnhfi — //ijrcoAf— ^he Lo- 
cust-Ants — TeiRnriones— 67tc//v— Cora^ Banks, 


As few travellers comparatively have visited Arabia^ it* 
cannot be supposed that its Natural History has been very 
minutely investigated. lj(iewknowledge of the andents on 
this subject was extremely imperfect, consisting chiefly of 
fabulous or*iexaggerated reports as to some of tlie more ce- 
lebrated of its mineral and v^etable productionB. Several 
useful observations, not inde^ refernng peculiarly A tbal 
country, occur in the works of Kemper, Bochart, Norden, 
Bdon, Pauw, Rauwolf,and Tougjnefort. Shaw and Hassd- 
quist were both distinguished fer their attainments in phv- 
dcal sdeisce ; but the ri^er will look in vain in their works 


for that systematic airAgementor accuracy of desciiption 
which modem philegophy has introduced into every d£ 
partment oBnabiral knowledge. It is to the Danish trRvel- 
lers, Niebuhr and his companions, who have done so mPuch 
to illustrate tlM geography, manners, and dvil ins&tntions 
of Arabia, that we are inde1)|led almost exdosively for 
whatever is knolon in Europe of its minerals, aniiflals, and 
plants. . 

lliat literary expedition, which owed its formation to 
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the patronage of Frederick V. and his minister Count 
fiemstorff, sailed from Copenhagen in January 1761, and^ 
after a short stay at Constantinople^ reached the coast of 
Yepnen, by way of Egypt^ in December 1763. Each of the 
academicians who composed it had his particular task as- 
signed him. Professor Von Haven was appointed linguist ; 
Mons. Baurenftend acted as draughtsman ; Dr Oamer had 
the office of physician ; Mons. Forskal was charg^l with 
the department of natural history ; and Niebuhr with tliat 
of geo^aphy. The novelty of the undertaking excited a 
lively interest among the learned associations of Europe. 
A series of questions^ embracing many intricate points 
both physical and philological, was pro|>oscd for solution 
by Michaelis, professor of tlieology at Gottingen. A simi- 
lar list was drawn up and addressed to these accomplished 
travellers by M. de Brequigny of the Iloyal Academy of 
Inscriptions at Paris, with a view to obtain autlientic in- 
formation respecting the antiquities, chronology, govern- 
ment, rdimon, and language of Yemen. Of the historical 
treasures brought to light in die answ'ers to these interro- 
gatories we have not /ailed to avail ourselves in the pre- 
ceding chapters of our work. 

It i^'to be regreded, however, that, fFom a concurrence 
of unfavourable circumstances, the hopes of the scientific 
■ world were in a great measure fnistrated. Von Haven died 
at Mocha within five montlis after their arrival. Forskal 
survived him but a few weeks, h'lving expired at Jerim on 
the 1 1th of July ; but not before he had visited Sanaa, and 
made various professional excursions amon^he 
Mountains near Taas. In the course of the following year 
Niebtihr lost his two-remainihg companions : Baurennend 
died at sea near the i&land of ^cotra, and Cramer ended 
his days at Bombay. Py this melancholy catastrophe 
numerous valuable discoveries were doubtm left unac- 
ccmiplished ; yet it is truly surprising how mucli was ef- 
fects in BO snort a time h.y die aldent zeal and indefa- 
tigable industry of M. Forskal. He collected and 
destiripdons of more than 300 species in the animal long- 
doih, md upwards of 800 in the vegetable ; and this num- 
ber mi&t nave boen considerably increased had he not 
BCrupu&usly adhered to d|e resoludon of admitting no. 
thing Which he had not exassined with the greatest csiu. 
These^* fragments were afterwards reduced to order by 
Niebuhr, according< to the Linnsan arrangemut» aod 
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published in^atin in two ^arto volumes.* Owing to 
the rigour witli which Christians were then excluded 
from tne Holy Land of the Moslem^ the observations of 
the Danish traveUers were necessarily restricted to the 
southern provinces^ and those parts of tlie country through 
which Niebuhr passed in his Journey from Bagdad to 
Aleppo. Since that time Mohammedan bigotry has re- 
laxed ; but this tolerance has not much increas^ die in- 
formation of naturaUsts ; and a few geological remarks, 
gleaned from the pages of Burckhardt and Ail Bey, are all 
that have been added to the sciendilc treasures of the 
northern philosophers! In collecting and arranging the 
materials which we have drawn from these various sources, 
we have been less anxious to follow a particular system 
than to present the general reader with a simple and in- 
telligible treatise on the subject. 

SECTION 1. — OEOLOOT. 

Mountains , — It has been already stated in the descrip- 
tion of Arabia, that the mountain^liain which traverses 
that peninsula from north to south a condnuatton of 
Lebanon in Palatine. Passing eastward of the Dead Sea, 
it runs towards Akaba, and from thence extends as far as 
Yemen; in some places approaching the shore of the Arax 
bian Gulf, and in others being scrikrated from it by the in- 
tervening plain of Tehai||a.^On the eastern side the descent 
of this range is less by one-third than on the western, ow- 
ing perhaps to constant accumuladon of sand ; so that 
the great centru desert is considerably elevated above the 
level of the sea. The lofty summits, that towevto the 
clouds when viewed from the co^ist, dwindle into mere 
hills when seen from the interior. At Wady Arabah the 
surface of the western plain is i^haps 1000 feet lower than 
the eastorn. The structure ot Gebd Shera (Mount Seir) 
is principally of calcaveous rock ; there are also detached 
pieces of basalt, %pd large tracts of breccia, formed 
-sand and fljnt Abofit Mount Hor and Wady Mousa suid* 
, stone of a reddish colour prevails ; and from this aH the 
tombs and temples of Petra have be^ excaviAed* , To 
the BOUthwB^ it, foUows die whole extent of the grent 
vaUey. The summits of ihiss cUfik are so irregular apd 

4to, Hafoitt^ 1774. Descriptioiies AniioalUlii^ 
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grotesque^ that when seen from a distance have the 
appearance of volcanic mountains. Their nalcM pein^- 
dlcular sides present caloareous rocks, sandstone, and nint, 
lying over ea^ other in horizontBl layers. In several parts 
of the caravaiuroute between Suez and Akaba, Burckhardt 
observed large insulated masses of porous tufwacke. The 
famous Gebd Mokkateh, or Written Mountain, is of sand- 
stone ; hut at Wady Borak tlie formation changes to por- 
phyry, alternating with strata of greenstone. 

The peninsula of Siiiai exhibits a considerable diversity 
of structures, diifering in their ingredients from the ridges 
in other parts of Arabia. On approaching the cen£^ 
summits of the Sinai group, the traveler encounters 
abrupt cliffe of granite from 600 to 800 feet in height, 
whose surface is blackened by the sun. These precipices 
enclose the Holy Mountain on three sides, leaving for a 
pas8age*a narrow defile about forty feet in breadtli. The 
upper nucleus, including the rugged peaks of St Catherine, 
is composed almost entirely ot* granite. Among tlie 
low(^ ridges porph^ and greenstone begin to appear. 
In many places the Wter takes the nature of slate. The 
layers of the forms? are sometimes very striking, running 
perpendicularly frofn the top to die ba^of the mountain 
in strata of aMUt twelve feet in width, and projecting 
slighdy from the othei^ rocks. The porphyry of Sinai, 
Burcknardt remarks, is usually a red indurated argillaceous 
substance. Some specimens chad the appearance of red 
fdspar. In the ar^ are embedded small crystals of 
hornblende or of mica, and thin piecea^of quartz, the 
colour of which is universally red. The gramte is gray 
and of* the small-grained species, of whi^ the Towara 
tribes manufacture haSid-muls, which they dispose of to 
the northern Arabs, or export for sale. The intervening 
valleys are intenmrsed with blocks of chalk-rock; on 
each side, beds of red or white sandstone present dieir 
smooth perpendicular surface. *' 

^Shaw remarks, that on the routerhetwixt Cairo and 
l^uez an infinite number of fiints'and pebUei^ are to be 
met Vrid)^ aU of them superior to the Florentine marble, 
and frequendy equal to the Mocha stone in the variety of 
their figures and representsdons, having the images of 
litde trm, shfubs^ or plants, impressed upon thm, — ^and 
hence t&ey have obtraed the name of dandrile Stones. 
The porphyry of fiinainnd St Catherine is diatingiiidml by 
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the same remarkable appcAnmces^ — a circumstance which 
has induced some natiiwists to cidl it marmor emhusmu 
turn, or bushy marble. It was this singular feature that 
led Buxtorf to derive the name of Sinai from the buaheg 
(the tamarisks and acacias) figured in the rocks ; althou^ 
it seems more natural that the appellation should have ori- 
ginated from the shrubs themselves^ as they are known 
to abound in these deserts.* Shaw noticed some branches 
of this fossil tamarisk that were nearly half an inch in 
diameter: the constituent matter appeared rather of a 
mineral substance^ not unlike the powder of lead-ore^ 
which crumbled into dust when touched or rubbed with 
tile fingers. The porphyry, he says, is sometimes of so 
small and compact a grain that the contexture is not in. 
ferior to the ophites or serpentine marble ; and he thou^t 
it probable, that out of this rock were hewn the tWo tames 
of the law on which the Ten Commandments weit writ, 
ten with the finger of Go<L 

On the shore towards Akaba rise numerous promonto- 
ries of black trap and basalt, the bases of which have 
been scooped by the sea into creeks, resembling small 
lakes with very narrow entrances. Some of these clifts, 
which run closely the water's edge* for upwards of a 
mii^ present granite and red porphyry crossing each other^ 
horizontally or perpendicularly in ^rregular layers. The 
granite of this peninsula exhibits the same numberless 
varieties, and the same beautiful specimens, bf red, rose- 
coloured, and almost purple, that are to found near 
Es Souan and above the cataract of the Nile. The Irann- 
tions from primitive to secondary rocks, partekinj^>^ 
nature of greenstone or graywacke, (yrhomstone an^ttap, 
present also an endless diversity, (he description of wbira 
would only tire the patience of ^e reader. Om Shomar 
consists of granite : the lower«tratum is red ; at the top 
it is almoat white, so^as to appear from a distance lilm 

* Sinai montiB nomea a sine, ruboa, quod lapidas inventi in aU 
,figumtam in ae habo^nt rubum, tie, Bnxtorf in vooa rrao. 
Ctthar commeAatora aay that sing alao aSgnifies a breast ; and aa 
MoQiitB Sinai and St Catharine ara the hwEeot peoka in quar- 
ter, they might he so called from their ttkeneas to that pm or the 
human Wji a derivation far lesa DrobaUq than the other. The 
dendritic appeaianceof these toclm if menfiottodlij IVospeto Alplap 
( Hist Nat Egypt cap. vL p. 147), trfao speaks of the sQli^ 
sylvUhrann'q^inmu lapidibos aylvm, herbamin, ffutieiiiii, piste 

imaguieseeniiiiitar**' * 
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chalk. This arises from the large portion ii>f white fel- 
spar in it, and the minute particles of hornblende and 
mica. Towards die middle the mountain and between 
the granite rocks are broad strata of brittle black slate, 
mixed with layers of quartz, felspar, and micaceous 
schistus. The quartz includes thin strata of mica of the 
most brilliant white colour, which is quite dazzling in 
the sun, and forms a striking contrast with the blackened 
surface of the slate and the red granite. 

The hills that branch off from this great chain between 
Medina and Mecca diffbr little in their formation. Gra- 
nite, both of the gray and red species, limestone, and por- 
phyry, are the prevailing rocks. Ohud, famous for one 
of Mohammed’s battles, consists of different-coloured gra. 
nite. On its sides Burckhardt fountl Hint, but no lava. 
Its entire extent from west to jeast is about four miles. 
The lowest range above Jidda, which is seldom more 
than 400 or 500 feet high, is calcareous ; but the rock 
soon changes into gneiss and a species of granite, with 
schorl in tne place of felspar, accompanied by masses of 
quartz and some mioa. Tliis formation continues with 
little variety as far as the vicinity of Gebel Nour, near 
Mecca,** where grailite begins. The mountains enclosing 
.tlie valley of Muna are composed of variously-coloured 
granite, mixed in a fe^ places with strata of greenstone, 
trap, and porphyry schistus. Although there are some 
beds of horilblende, felspar, mioa, and schorl, to be found 
accidentally among them ; yet, according to Ali Bey, 
quartz forms in general the principal mauses. Their beds 
are oWque, and in different angles of declination- dip. 
ping westward from' thirty to forty-five degrees. White 
marale is said to be* found in the neighbourhood ; and 
some travellers suppose that there is abundance of valuable 
minerals, which are only l^d because the inhabitants want 
skill or enterprise to discover them. * 

The geolopcal description of tMe country northward of 
Hejaz applies, with little variation, to the lofty chain that 
extends along tlic coast for nearly 1800 iniles,«from Mecca 
to Mui^t; except that, in the ridge behind Tehama, 
sdustuB and basalt predominate, instead of granite. At 
Kahhnie, near Beit el'^Faldh, Niebuhr saw a hUl com- 
posed fntireljr of pentagon^ basidtic columns, each about 
eight inches uk diameter, and so uniformly regular, that 
they might be mistidten for the work of art They rise 
‘2 
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verticaDy od» over the other, sometiines roreading in pa* 
rallel rows to a considerable extent In different parts of 
Yemen, especially among the Cofl^ Mountains, similar 
phenomena were observ^, which contributed greatly to 
the beauty of the landscape ; particularly in the rainy sea* 
son, when the water was seen rushing over their summits, 
and forming cascades, which had the appearance of being 
supported by rows of artificial pillars. These basalts 
were useful to the inhabitants, serving as materials for 
building steps to climb the hills where the ascent was dif. 
ficult, and also as walls to support the plantations of coffee- 
trees on the steepest declivities. The mountains south- 
ward of Muscat, behind Ras d Hud, are chiefly of gra- 
nite, and according to Captain Owen rise to the h^ht 
of 6000 {eet. 

Volcanic Rocks * — The first and only appearance of 
volcanic action which Burckhardt detect in th^ penin* 
sula of Sinai was on the coast near Sherm. ^or a dis- 
tance of about two miles the hills presented perpendicu* 
lar cliffs from sixty to eighty feet in height, Bomeof\hnn 
nearly circular, others semicircular. The rocks were 
black, slightly tinged with red, of a sough surface, and 
iiili of cavities. €n other places there Iras an appe&ance of 
volcanic craters. No traces of lava were obse^ed towards 
the higher mountains, which se^ed to prove that the 
discharged matter was confined to that spot. The hills 
round Medina, as wellnw^the lower ridg^ of tiie great 
northern chain, exhibit a layer of volcanic rock. It is of 
a bluidi-blacik aolour, very porous, yet heavy and hard, 
not glazed, and intermixed with sniall white substances 
of the size of a pin-head, but not c^atallized. The whole 
plain is blackened by the debris, witii which it is over- 
spread. This traveller observed no lava, althou^ the na- 
ture of the gronnd seemed strongly to indicate ttie ndg^- 
boufhoofl (ff a volcano. The inhabitants gave him an 
account of an earthqiflike and a volcanic eruption, whi^ 
took place there abuut the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Th^ described it as bursting forth eastward of the 
town, with a smoke that com|^tely darkened fixe ^y ; 
at the same time a flery mass (ff immense size, resemliliiig 
a large dty with wdb, batllemeDts, and mim^eti^ was 
seen ascending to heaven.* The noinber of ho%iSpnhgs 
found at almost every station of tfaeToaddo Mectzi seems 
to autiiorize the coraectore that sitanilar voi c a n oea have 

8b 
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existed in many other points of the inoantNni.ridge he« 
tweeaSyiia and Yemen. Ali Be>[ remarked seyen groups 
of volcanic hills near Jedeida, which were entirely Uack, 
and had the appearance of vets picturesque ruins. The 
islands of Kotembel and Gebei Tar, in the Red Sea, have 
been already noticed as exhibiting traces of eruptionB now 
extinct ; and travdlers have remarked that the rocky pe- 
ninsula on which Aden is situated resemblee the frag- 
ment of a vdoano, the crater of which is covered by the 
sea.® 

Hot fountains already mentioned, called 

Ayoun Mourn or the WeUs of Moses, are lukewarm and 
sulphureous, boiling up three or four inches above the 
sunaoe, as if they were agitated below by some violent 
heat. The water brings up the sand with it ; yet the in- 
habitants about the place drink it in preference to the 
braokisk springs near Suez. Pococke says, that the ground 
around them is like a quagmire, and dangerous if ap- 
proached^'too near. « Several of these springs app^red to 
be diied up : one only affords sweet water ; but it is so 
often rendered muddy by die camds of the Arabs, that it 
is rarely St to supqily the wants of the thirsty traveller. 
The waters of Haminam Faraoun or Baths of Pharaoh, 
near Wady Gharendel, are extremely hot Shaw was as- 
sured that an egg might be boiled nard in one minute ; 
but he had no opportunity of making the experiment 
himself. These baths lie wUhiiu a cavern or grotto in 
the rock, and have a low narrow entrance leading to them. 

As soon as one enters this pasaage,*» says Pococke, 
** there is heat enough to make any body sweat very 
plendfiilly, and many people have died that have gone 
as far as the water, by a vapour that extinguiahes the 
lights. The water runs through the rocks and sandbanks 
in a great number of little streams into the sea fEW a quar- 
ter of a mile, and it is even there exceedingly het, and so 
are the stones, which are encrusted With a 'white substanoe, 
<$parently of salt and sulphur/’ This traveller gives an 
anuysis of the fluid, whiw was found to be impregnated 
with much earthy gross sulphur, a neutrsl aall^ a small 
quantity^if alum, but no vitrioL The tasteis nauseous ; 
but its virtues are much esteemed in cutaneous and ner- 
vous disMers, as also for removiiig sterility* ' The pa« 

• Voi L p 7S* •Valeiitis’s viA g. 
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tients^ male tr female^ vho desire a family, have this fer* 
tilizing element copiously poured over them ; during forty 
days weir sole food must be oil, honey, and bread bakea 
without salt, and their drink water with dates steeped in it. 

SML — ^Arabia presents great diversities of soiL In the 
highlands of Yemen its general character is clay mixed 
with sand ; but the conformation of those schistous hills 
is unfavourable to the growth of plants. They are usual- 
ly so craggy and precipitous as to aftbrd neither room nor 
aliment for vegetable productions ; the nutritive earth being 
continually washed down by the rains. This circumstance 
has also had the effect of rendering culture in these dis. 
tricts extremely difficult and expensive; water must 
be supplied either from wells, or by terraces constructed 
along me sides of the mountains. The barren sands of 
Hejaz resemble pulverized quartz ; the calcareous stone 
from the hills is decomposed into a blackish eartl^ which 
in time becomes fit to bear coarse vegetables. The cuU 
tivable soil around Medina is clay, jnixed with a eood 
deal of chalk and sand, and is of a grayish-white cfilour. 
In other parts it consists of a yellqpv loam, and also of a 
substance resembling bole^arth ; of |he latter, small co- 
nical pieces about one and a half iilches long, Wed in 
the sun and suspended on a piece of riband, are sold to 
the pih;rima, who carry them home in commemoration df 
a miracle said to have been performed by Mohammed^ 
who cured several Bedoirii^ of a fever by washing their 
bodies with water in which this earth had been diudved. 
The plain of Tehama contains large strata of sdt Lord 
Valentia states, that in digging a well at Modia Mr 
Pringle found the first feet *to be the lulffiish of 
builmngs,— the next two of ciay,<L-one of sea-mud and 
wreck, — six of broken inadregores, and elevoi of sand 
and shells; thus showing that, to the depth of twen* 
ty-dghtefeet, the earth was entirely oomiNiaed of ma« 
rine exuviae, with th^exception of my. Near the sur. 
face the water was^h^g^l]^ mephitic ; lower down it tih. 
came leas hrackiah, andf^yielded only one ver cait> of salt. 
The wadis are generally formed of alluiw dejyoat&ms ; 
and are in eenss^ienGe the most rich and besumul spots 
in the peniosiila. . 

The extreme variety ofmms admitsof sconAnonding 
divernty in the inodes of coltivatipn sg well nan 
kind and qinantity of the crops produced. In the greater 
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part of Arabia agriculture may be said to be^entirely un- 
known. In Yemen, where there is a settled government, 
hufibandry ia in a more prosperous condition than in Sy- 
ria or Mesopotamia. Whole fields are cultivated like gar- 
dens. Great pains are taken in watering them, though 
the Arabs have not adopted the hydraulic machine^ 
which is used by their neighbours in Egypt and India. 
Thdr plough is of a very rude construction. It is drag, 
ged over the ground in every direction by oxen, until the 
surface is sufficiently broken and Iboscned for the recep. 
.tionof the seed. On the banks of the Euphrates some- 
times asses and mules are employed in this labour. Where 
the ground is hilly and not accessible to the plough it is 
dug by the hoe; and this implement is sometimes so 
large as to require the management of two men, one of 
whom presses it into the eai%, .while the other pulls it 
forward with a cord. 

The crops roost common in Arabia are wheat, barley, 
rice, millet, maize, dhourra, dokoun, and safra. The two 
latteif^^ield small round yellow grains, which the Bedou- 
ins grind to flour, andr subsist on during winter. No oats 
are sown in any pert of Hdaz ; but they grow in other 
district^'of the cou/ftry. There is grea^variation in the 
season both of sowing and reaping. In Nqjed wheat and 
Parley are sown in Octpber and gathered in April. Rice 
is sown in June, and comes to maturity in l^ptember. 
The seedtimiTfor dbourra, maiae, dokoun, and safra, is 
May; and they are reaped in August. No rice is culti- 
vate in Ncged owing to the aridity of th^dimate ; but it 
grows abundantly in £1 Hassa, Oman, and Yemen, where 
nature%as supplied the means of irrigation. In the Hau- 
ran, where there is plen ty of water, the peasants sow winter 
and summer seeds ; but where they have to dqiend en- 
tirely upon the rainy season’ nothing can be cultivated in 
summer. The first harvest is that of horse-hedba af thb 
end of April, of which vast tracts fere sown ; next comes 
tfle barley harvest, and the wheat towsf ds the end of May. 
In abundant years this grain srih at fifty litres the 
gharara,^or about £2, lOs. for ^teen cwt In the 
southern provinoes there is a material dumge both as to 
the time^and the relative ^^uce of tha narveish At 
Muscat wheat and ard* sown in December, and 
reaped^about the end of March ; while dhmimissown in 
August, and ripw Sn November. Thk dffierence of 
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seasons may^ remarked even within the narrow extent of 
the province of Yemen. At Sanaa, Niebuhr observed that 
the barley was cut down on the 15th of July, while the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring mountains were occupied 
in sowing their pulse and lentUs. In the plain of Beit el 
Fakih the dhourra was seven feet high in the beginning of 
Aug^ost; and at die same time the peasants in the valley of 
Zebid, distant only a very short day^s joum^^ were plough, 
ing and watering their fields for a second crop. Along 
the banks of the Euphrates barley is cut early in May^ and 
wheat about six weeks later. All kinds of grain ripm at 
Bagdad twenty.four days sooner than at MosuL This 
singular diversity of season is nowhere more remarkable 
than in the districts bordering on Syria. Burckhardt 
observed^ that while the Hauran was every where covei^ 
with the richest verdure of wild herbage every plant in 
Wady Ghor was already dried up. To the norai Gebel 
Sheik was covered with snow; to the east the fertile 
plains of Jolan were clothed in the^ossoms of soring; 
while towards the south the withered vegetation indicated 
the effbet of a tropical sun. * 

The usual mode of sowing is witl|^e hand r^the seed 
is then covered^th the plough or with a large rake, and 
watered every ten days, either by manual labour or wUh 
the aid of a simple machine, called mahaiah, placed over 
the mouth of a well furnished with buckets, and wrought 
by asses or oxen. The Artfbs use a small quantity of se^ : 
they are disposed to trust in the bounty of Heaven and 
the regulari^ bf the seasons, rather than lose a au^rflu. 
OU8 particle. In some di8tri<^ of Yemen, maiae, ^urra, 
and lentila, are planted with the hand in furrows or drills ; 
and these crops Niebuhr r^resenta aa the finest and most 
luxuriant he nad ever seen, ils the planter went on he 
covered the grain by puriiin|; in the mould with his feet 
on TOt^lddes. In qper places he followed the plough, 
man, who in his turn covered theseed by oomii^ l^k 
upon the same fufinw; — a method which, thoi^h econo- 
mical, toAx be exceedingly troaUceome. Noxious weeds 
are rooted out with the hand while the com is indhe Uade ; 
and aometifties dda operation is performed by a small 

« , to wbirfi the oxen«aie so yoked thauthey pass 
n the rows vrithoui pe plants, when 

these are eq|^ or ten indies hi^. For presemag die 
young crape the peasente watch fiicir Bdds hy tuiie, to 
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drive away birds and gramvoroiis animals, ^n the high- 
lands of Yemen the comherd seats iiimself on a tree ; in 
Tdbttma a sort of scaffold is raised, having a roof or awn. 
ing spread over it. They are' not, however, all equally 
careful ; and Niebuhr remarks, that he pas^ fields be- 
tween Mofhak and Sanaa very irregularly sown, and over- 
run with cockle-weeds. 

In Nqfed reaping is performed with the sickle ; but in 
Yemen die ripe grain is pulled up by the roots ; — ^the in« 
strument being only used in cutting ^ass or other forage for 
cattle. Like me Indians the Arabs nave a simple method 
of sharjtening this implement by rubbing the blade with 
moistened sand. In thrashing their com they have made 
no advance beyond the ancient and patriarchal fashion of 
which we read in the books of Moses. The sheaves are 
laid down on the floor in a certain order, and over them 
eight or 'ten oxen, fastened to an upright post in the cen- 
tre, are driven, until the grain is completely separated from 
the eqr. The strauTis removed with pitchforks, and pre- 
served as food for horses and cattle. In Yemen this ope- 
ration is performed bV two oxen dragging a large stone 
over thq, sheaves ; ^pd in the Uauran a heavy plank is 
used for the same purpose. Com of all Idnds is cleared 
from the chaff by being thrown up against the wind with 
a shovel (tbe/rin of the«sacred writers), and then passed 
through a rieve ; after which it is ready for the process of 
grinding. • * 

Trav^ers have remarked a very great difference witli 
regard to the comparative increase of certain crops, and 
the productive powers of file soil In Oman, accord, 
ing to Niebuhr, whea^ yields ten to one ; while in the 
baUcultivated lands of Yemen it gives a return of fifty 
fedd. In the vicinity of B€!l5soraand Bagdad the increase 
seldom exceeds twenty to oVie ; at Mosul it varies from 
ten to fifteen ; and in Diarbekir th^ ordinary wIlcRt-crop 
pjpdnces from four to fifteen fold. In the Hanran thisgrain 
yields in middling years twenty-five, shd in good seasons 
one hundred and twenty fold ; while barley pves fifty, 
and in some instances righty fdd. But the com of those 
dbtricts whidi are watered solely from the clouds is of 
better quali^, and produces ^more flour than what is 
grown on fiads irrigated by artificial means : hence a re- 
turn of* fifteen in Syria is reckoned more than equivalent 
to twenty fold in M&[ipotainia. A govemment-tax of 
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ten tier cenl. on all grain is levied in Ncged ; but where 
the labour of irrigation ia required this impost is reduced 
one-half^ in consideration of the additional expense. Of 
all kinds of grain dhourra is the most productive. On the 
hills of Yemen it gives a return of 140 ; and in Tduuna, 
where the inhabitants reap three successive crops from 
the same field in the same year^ this increase varies from 
^00 to 400 ; — an exuberance that appem almost incredi. 
ble, but which is chiefl]^ owing to their mode of sowing 
and their industrious irrigation. As this grain forms the 
staple article of food^ not only in Arabia but in other East- 
ern countries, its extraordinary fertility must be rej^ordetl 
as one of those benevolent arrangements of Providence, 
whose economy is adapted with such exquisite wisdom to 
the wants and circumstances of man in all climates and 
in every region of the earth. 


SGCTION 1I.‘->MINKRY<0GT, 

We have noticed elsewhere, that the mineral treAsures, 
ascribed by the ancients to Arabia, have almost entirely 
vanished ; although the positive and unanimous testi. 
inony both of fihe Greek and Latin Authors wilf not per- 
mit us to doubt as to the fact of the wealth formerly 
drawn from the veins of Yemqp. We have the autKb- 
rity of Niebuhr, that the precious metals are not found or 
known to exist in Araiiat which has no mines either of 
gold or silver. The rivulets no longer wash down the 
y ellow . grains Ifrora the hills ; nor do their sands ex^bit 
an^ trace of so rich an inteiVnixture. All the geld circu- 
lating in that country comes froqi Abyssinia or%urope, 
and 18 generally received in payment for coffee or other 
merchandise. When the Imem of Sanaa last century at- 
tempted to introduce a gold currency, he was oblige to 
melt ddta foreign money (Venetian sequins) for the pur- 
pose. There are stiS enthusiasts in alchymy who pretend 
to know the art ofiitranarauting tnetals, and imagine thdbi- 
selves Bufle of success could they but discover a certain 
herb, called haschischet el dab, wbidh gilds thq teeth and 

S ’ves a yeHow colour to the fierii of me sheep andgoata 
at eat it At Beit el Faldh Danish trav^Uecs $ui|d 
two alcbymists who hacP ruined themselves by their re- 
searches into the mysteij of gokUmaking; andmey men- 
tion a philoBqpher of triio endeavoured to per- 
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siisde them that mines of that precious articleovere known 
to him, and to nobody dse ; — an assertion to which they 
paid not the slightest credit 

No veins of silver are known to exist ; but a small 
quantity of that metal is extracted from the rich lead- 
inines in Oman. As the lead of that province is extreme- 
ly fusible^ the inhabitants export it in great Abundance ; 
and it forms an ardde of considerable trMc from the port 
of Muscat In Wady Oi^ near Sinai the Arabs collect 
native cinnabar^ whicti is^usually found in small pieces 
about the size of a pigeon's egg. It is very seldom crys. 
tallized, ^ough diene aresometimes nodules on the surface. 
The fracture is in perpendicular fibres ; and it stains the 
fingers of a dark odour. 

Of precious stones, strictly so called, Niebuhr could 
learn nothing; and he supposes that in ancient times 
they must have been all imported from India. Though 
the onyx is common in Yemen, especially between Taas 
and Mount Sumarraf.he did not thiim it probable that the 
emeraSid was indigenous. There is a hill that bears this 
name, but it is on tho Egyptian side of the Gulf, and 
forms part of that kige chain of granitic mountains that 
runs paikllel with tKe Red Sea. The aigate, called the 
Mocha atone, comes from Surat, and the finest came- 
lidns are brought from Gulf of Cambay. The ama- 
ragduo cfutloc, or inferior emerald, which according to 
PUny was us^ in building to Ornament the walls of 
houses, was probably diallage ; and some writers (Malte 
Brun) have conjectured that tbe aromatitii, or aromatic 
stone of ^e andents, was amber. In a mountain near 
Damar ^is found a stone whidi the Anaba call ayek ye» 
monl, and which they hold in the highest estimation. 
It is of a red or rather a Hght-brown colour, and seems to 
be a wndion. The natives sot it in rings or bracelets, and 
ascribe Co it the talismanic virtue of hesling woutfds, aind 
standiing blood when instantly anoSied. The topaz be- 
lod|pB to Arabia, and derived its name, aL*oording to Pliny, 
from the island Topazos (now caUed Zemor^) in the 
Red Sea. ^He also mentions Cytes, another islet where 
good specimens were found. ‘ 

Stones of less value are by no means me. In the 
neiffhbournood of Lohda, the Danish travdlers found a 
bluish gypsum, a gray achistus, and epberoidiil marcasites, 
in beds of grit-stio^ iPhicli are used in building. Ndur 
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Kahhme thev saw a ferruginous spar, mixed with brown 
and white selenite, almost transparent. The dark granitic 
rocks of Sinai contain jasper, ameth^t, and syenite; mag- 
nets are fluently to be met with in tne province of Kusma ; 
and at Saa^ there are iron-mines which are still worked. 
Particles of this ore are also to be found among dte sands 
that are washed down from the hills by the rain. It was 
the belief of the ancients that Arabia was entirely desti- 
tute of iron ; but this opinion nroves to be unfounded. 
Niebuhr confesses, however, thS it is coarse and brittle ; 
and, from the scarcity of wood, it sells at a higher price 
than that which is imported from odier countiW 
At Loheia, and near the isle of Kameran, to the north 
of Hodeida, there are hills consisting ahnosi entirdy of 
fossil salt. These masses are piled up in large transpiu 
rent strata, and enclosed dn a crust of calcareous stone. 
The Arabs formerly wrought these mines ; but ihe gal- 
leries have been aUowed to sink down, although a cond- 
demble quantity of that article is still quarried in the 
neighbourhood.* Burckhanlt states, that rock-salt is fdund 
in the mountains south of the DeaebSea, and in the sand- 
stone strata in Wady Romman, nearoGebel Mokkateb. 
Oman possesses 4bpper-mine8 ; and in^he neighbAirhood 
of Mecca Ali Bey observed some veins of sulphur that werg 
open. In the northern Ghor, piew of native sulphur are 
(usoovered at a small depth b^ath the surface, vmch are 
used by the Bedouins fo9 curing diseases in*their camels. 
Shaw was of opinion that lead-mines existed near SinaL 
The Arabs, iiP general, still believe in the foolish old 
superstitions respecting their gems and predous stones ; 
and are more a^ to wonder at th^ miraculous Virtues 
than to turn them to account in tne wav of commerce. 
In andent times they were used as antidotes, to which 
the wearer piously ascribed hb safety when surrounded 
with^vMMB dan^. Among other absurdities, it is re- 
corded of the Canph^diman that he wore constantly 
round his arm abnMetcompooedQf tenof thesemagicaf 
stones, whifib never Ruled to strike one against the other, 
andnudee a di^nebe when any poison vms nea^^t l*he 
carbuncle watf beheved to possws manv wonderful quali- 
ties. It was supposed to be an animal substaneg formed 

■■■■* * " — ' ' ' y r — ~ 

* * CapL HsecTs Journey, a. 7* 
t Meriipiy^ Hist des Aidiftoiiie iL 
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in the serismt, which had a most ingenions method of 
preserving it from the song of the charmer. The distinc- 
tion of sex was also ascriM to it ; the females threw out 
their radiance, while the males appeared within like bril- 
liant and burning stars.* 

It was customary with the Arabian physicians, during 

* The historian De Thou montionM a marvellous carbuncle Hint 
was brought by an Eastern merchant to Bologna. Among its sur- 
prising impeitieB, he stateii ^ that being most impatient of the 
earth, if it was confiaed it would force its way, and immediately fly 
aloft. Certain shape it had none, for its figure was inconstant, and 
momentarily chan|nng ; and though at a mstance it was beautiful 
to the oye, it would not suffer itself to he handled with impunity, 
but hurt those who obstinately struggled with it, as mnny persons, 
liefbre many metators, experienced. If by chance any part of it 
was broken off, for it was not very hard, it becatno nothing less.** — 
ThvanWf lib. riii. ix. — Besides tlie power of charming against 
anells, scane of thofll were believed to have the virtue of rendering 
ttieir possessor invisible or invulnerable, of enabling him to see 
throu|j^ rocks, and to discover hidden treasures. Of thehl* medicinal 
prmrties, we are told that the ametliyst could remove the effects 
of iowxication ; « for being bound on the navel, it restrains the va- 
lours of the wine, and sf dissolves the inebriety.** The boraJt or 
crapofuiinus was re^oned of unfailing efficacy ui poisons.^ It was 
aaid to kfi extracted tfim a dead toed, and dei|^ibcd as of a black 
or dun colour, with a cerulean glow, having m the middle the si- 
puUtude of an eye. The kinwteuis was employed to cast out de- 
vils; and the cr^rvino, a sfpne of a reddish colour, found in crows* 
nest^ was suppo^ to make boiled or addled eggs fresh and pro- 
lific ; besides having the virtue ^ ta inuprease riches, bestow bononrs, 
and foretell many future events.** ']^e nlevUrrwy a stone of a darkish 
crystalline colour, was said to be found in the mtestines of capons 
that had lived seven years. Its size was no Mggi»r than a bran ; 
hut its qualities are rapresenterf as of a Very patent and miscellane- 
ous nafare.^ ** It coula render the person who carried h invisible ; 
being held in Uie mouth ft allays thirst, and therefore is proper ibr 
wrestlers; it makes a wife agn.*eable to her husband; bratows 
honours, and preserves those Cfrrady acquired ; it frees such os are 
bewitcliM ; it renders a man ffloquent, constant, and amial^e ; it 
helpa to regain a lost kingdom and acquire a foreign <Sfe.** — Mir~ 
raur iSrionra— " In tlie countrey cauCd Panten or Tathalamasin, 
there M cooes, called oassan, which ovmpread the earth like 
grasset andout m every knot of them spring toortb certgine branebef^ 
which are eonthraed upon the ground almost for the space of a mile. 
In thesayil canes there are found certaine stones, one of which stones 
wboaoever cartyeth about with him cannot be wdunded with any 
yron-; and by tne vertue of the^f stones, the psople sforesaid doe 
for the mbfit part triamph both oa sea and land/*— Odfericus m 
Hakh^t This evidently refers to the TabtuheeTi a siliceous 
substance found in the joints of the bamboo^ and to d^hich great 
virtnes are attributed in India. 
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the highest era of Saracen learnings to administer pre- 
cioua stones in the way of medicine, as remedies for cer- 
tain diseases ; bat their miraculous properties have been 
long since exploded It is now generally admitted^ as 
has been already observed^ that the greater part of the 
gems, jewels, and precious metals, with which the ancient 
Hamyarites embellished thdr cities, temples, and palaces, 
were obtained from the Indians, Persians, and Romans, 
in exchange for tlie spices and perfumes which they im- 
ported from the Happy Arabia. 


SECTION 111. — BOTANY. 

Throughout the greater part of Arabia neither the soil 
nor the climate is favourable to vegetation ; the botany of 
such a country cannot therefore l)e either varied or ex- 
tensive. The heat of the*Bun is so intense, tliat throwers 
no sooner blow than they are wltliered ; so that the na- 
turalist is not only circumscribed as to the number of 
plantsj but limited as to the pro])e/ time for obsarva- 
tion ; and if he miss the particul^ moment in examin. 
ing certain species when tliey are in he can have 

no subsequent qpportunity until an^llier seasoi^ Be- 
sides these physics inconveniences there are others aris. 
ing from the character of the inhabitants. The Arabe, 
who are an ignorant, jealous, and^avaricious people, can. 
not comprehend how foj^i^ers should be .prompt^ by 
mere curiosity, or a love of science, to expose themselves 
to so much dani^r and fatigue ; hence the idea prevalent 
among them is, that Europeaps are attracted by motives 
of interest and the desire of discovering hidden treasures, 
either in their mountains or among the mins of ancient 
cities. This belief operates strongly against sdentific in- 
vestimtions; as travellers are/xposkl to the risk of beiiw 
plunderei^r murdered, on account of the imaginary wealth 
which they are suppoa^ to ppssess. In Yemen there is 
less of this prqjud^, and consequently less intemiptio% 
than in other provinces,* 

■ ■ ■■ - ■■ • - ■ — — ■ - ~ - I f ..— 

* Much was aoticipated fWmi the talents and attiwnienta of 
Seetaen, whoelpec^ie make several discoveries in the miaenU 
as wdl as in the aninial and vsgetoble pitriuctions of tlie coimtiy ; 
but thehopes of tiie scientific world were disapmnnted ^ his pre* 
mature death at Akaba (supposed by poison). A short ooonespoii- 
dence between bim and M. de Zaeh of Soxe Gotha was translated 
and pihited ia 1010 the Palestine Association. 
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There are in Arabia a considerable number of vegetable 
productions common to other regions^ both of a colder 
and a warmer climate. In the nighlands, plants grow 
whidi are found in the northern parts of Europe ; while 
in the plains and valleys may be seen species that are to 
be met with in India and Africa^ and which have pro. 
bably been introduced by setders from these countries. 
Niebuhr has remarked, however^ that where there are in 
Europe various species of any genus of plants^ the Ara- 
bian species of the same genus are almost all new ; while 
no such diversity is observed in those which are common 
to Arabia with India. So little known were the indigenous 
plants of Yemen, that Forskal was obliged to form no 
less than tliirty new genera, besides a variety of doubtful 
species which he could hardly venture to include under 
any generic arrangement Of the 800 spedmens which 
he has described, it is unnecessary for our purpose to do 
more than allude to a few that mav be considers remark- 
able for their novelly or their usenilness. 

Vi^tablea . — The Arabs cultivate several pot-herbs that 
are common in our gardens, — such as carrots, turnips, beans, 
onions, leeks, garltek, asparagus, beet, spinach, lettuce, a 
yerj dehcate purslath wiui sharp leaves, t sort of radish of 
which the leaves only are eaten, water-cresses, besides an 
immense variety of gouials, cucumbers, pumpkins, and me- 
lons ; of the two latter there is a sort t^tipows wild in the 
woods, and selves for feeding caiAds. The proper melons 
are reared in the fields, and in such abundance that the 
natives of all ranks use them for some xufh of the year as 
their chief article of food. '^When nearlv ripe the fruit is 
pierceS into the pnlp': this aperture is then stopped with 
wax, and ^e melon left upon the stalk. By means of this 
simple pr^ess, the pulp la a few days is converted into a 
delicious liauor. Of Indiaii vegetables naturalized in Ara- 
bia, FiMTskal enumerates a Sida and /Tifriacu#, tSsembling 
our mallows ; a Juaai€Mt, the JBetei, a beautifbl species A 
Hemthtu, and Buniaa somewhat lik^ our cablwes, the 
leaVM of which are eaten boiled.* There vxt otner In. 
Aiux plants whidi the Arabs eat raw by way of salad ; a 
Stapelia, a Chome not unlike mustard; a ^DoHchot and 
6Vye^,^>ie8emb1ing French beans, are very common in 
Yemen, and so beautiful wheh ri^ that riiev an'toung 
into ndbklaoeB and bracelets, which axe hig^y esteemed. 
There are some cuBhaiy vegetddes that require no cul» 
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ture, such^as^e Carchorus, the Smlanthus, the leaves of 
which, when boiled, have a pleasing acid taste; and the 
celebrated Colocasia (a species of Arum), which flourishes 
abundantly in all marshy places. 

PlanU * — Of these the variety is not great ; and they are 
chiefly of the saline or succulent kind. The sandy plains 
produce the same genera as Northern Africa, which serve 
as agreeable oliijects to the traveller, as well as to alleviate 
the thirst of the camel in the weary journeys of the cara. 
vans through the desert. Diflerent kinds of Zygophyllum^ 
ffedysarum, Colutea, Mesembryanthemum, Salsola, with 
other prickly herbs and shrubs, are browsed by these ani- 
mals, which are content with the driest and hardest fare. 
The ass eats a secies of the Scoramera, so rough and 
bitter that even tne camel refuses to taste it. There is 
a species of Me*efnbryafUhemum, the grain of which the 
Bedouins prepare into a sort of br^, and eat it a»readily 
as if it were made of wheat. It is in the wadis and recesses 
of the jnountains mat Arabian botany pught to be studied ; 
and here, as Burckhardt remarks of the Sinai groufl^ the 
naturalist would And a rich harvest. He mentions in 
particular the tattar (Ooymum tatarhgndi), as afibrding 
the best possible foou for sheep ; aiM the noofriUn (the 
EupJufrlna retusa of Forskal), baring a pretty red flowei^ 
which abounds in these valleys, pnd is seen among the 
clifls of the most barren granitic rocks. The raoiiks of 
St Catherine collect various herbs when in full bloom, 
which they dry and send to their archbishop, who distri. 
butes them to nk friends and dependants, as they are sup- 
posed to possess many virtaeB*conducive to health. This 
barren peninsula is the favourite soil of the rose of Jlricho, 
an Apocynum or dog*s-bane, the ASHnthium santonujum 
iudxUcum, the AsteriMcu9 trifnthophorw. Astragalus 
persnnis, and several others, wmch Shaw has enumerated 
in hts '‘^edmen Fhytomphie." The Oeymum, the 
most beaunful species^ tne Basilic, is much valued for 
its perfbm^ as are^idso an Inula, a sort of riecanqnme^ 
a Cacalia ftom the heart of Africa ; and the genus XHein* 
thera, of which Forskal discovered dg^t q[>eci|s. The 
same traveller gave the name of MosSsaria to a plant of 
a new genus, on account of its musky smelL - Among the 
odoriferous herbs of which he coUeoted specimens were 
lavender, maijoram, hliei^ and pinks. The most flagrant, 
as wdl as the most remarkable for thdr flneflowers, wm 
,5 
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those common to India and Arabia, such b% an Iponuea, 
resembling the rope-weed ; a Pancraticumj with a flower 
of the purest white, which he called the sea-daffbdil, and 
a species of Hihi^cw, whose flower is singularly large, 
and of the brightest red colour. The Arabs are by no 
means indiflTerent to the beauties of Flora, as the peasants 
in many parts retain the andent custom of crowning them- 
sdves on festire occasions with chaplets and garlands. 

There are certain plants used for puriioses of domestic 
economy, while others are universwy esteemed for their 
medidnal qualities. A mean-looking herb like orache is 
mentioned by Forskal, and ranked by him as a distinct 
genus by the name of Suixda, which aftbrds abundance of 
an alkaline salt excellent for whitening linen, and em- 
ployed instead of soap by the common people. Burckhardt 
states, that the Bedouins of Wady Genne, near Sinai, 
use for^be same purpose the herb ajrem, which they dry 
ami pound between two stones. In the same valley he 
found several people occupied in collecting shrubs^ which 
tlieyburn into charcoal for the Cairo market. The thick 
roots of the reihem(tj[)e Genista reetan of Forskal), which 
grows there in great plenty, is the kind they prefer. For 
its wellsknown pro^tiesin dyeing, the Migo-shrub (/n. 
digqfera, Linn.) is universally cultivated here, blue bdng 
(he favourite colour of t]te Arabs. We are told, that when 
this plant liappens to be scarce the natives contrive to ex- 
tract indigo "from a species of dPolygala. The common 
kali (Salsola kali, Linn.) grows in great abundance on 
the coasts and in the islands of the Sea. There is one 
plant which, though not a native of Arabia, deserves to be 
noticed, as it serves a very important economical purpose 
botii in that country iftid in £^pt It is a gray-coloured 
herb, called sehmhe, an infusion of which, mixed with a 
certain ouantity of meal, foimB a leaven for the fermenta- 
tion both of bread and beer. This is consideiiid'essential 
to the process of brewing, and it eSmmumcates an ame- 
able taste to the liquor. Upon examining this herb^ For- 
skal fimnd it to be a lichen of the plum-tree, of which 
sevehd (tiupbads were then annually impmted from the 
Archipdkgb into Alexandria. Among the now genera dis- 
oovom by the Danish botanist, sevm weredTstinguirii- 
ed for tA& dmiofiiB |aopertie&. The Po^gtepiMlus swu 
e0o/enc,*which resemUeB the thistle, has at a distance the 
appearance of a loose baBsy eadi of which enchnea 
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a bunch of The Neritm obesum, a sort of lauiel. 

rose^ is remarkable for a singular bulb close to the earth 
about the size of a man's held, whidb forms all its trunk, 
and out of which the branches spring. The Volutella 
aj^ylla {CaMyta ^iformis, Linn.) appears like a long 
slender thread, without root or leaves, which entwines 
itself about trees. It bears, however, a sort of flower, and 
berries which are eaten by children. The eaydbeja (call* 
ed Forskalea by Linncus, in honour of its discoverer) 
grows in the driest parts of the country. It has small 
feelers, with which it Axes itself so tenaciously upon soft 
or smooth substances, that it must be tom in pieces b^ 
fore it can be removecl. 

Arundinaceous plants are necessarily limited to certain 
districts. In most parts of Yemen, a sort of panick-graas 
or bulrush (JPanicum and Sdrpua, Linn.) is used in roof- 
ing houses; and as rains arc not frequent, these silender 
coverings are found to be sufficient There is a particular 
sort of rush on the borders of the Red Sea, of wluch the 
natives work carpets so fine that th^y are exported to dther 
countries, even as far as Constantinople, and* form a con- 
siderable branch of trade. There is ai8% a species of field- 
reed, which rise# to the gigantic height of tweifty-four 
feet, and is found in great abundance in the district of 
Ghobebe, near Suez. It is an article of commerce, being 
exported to Yemen, where it is used in the ceiling of 
houses. In the same nrighbourhood Niebuhr was sur- 
prised to see a Conferva growing at the bottom of the 
Hammam Faraaun, the temperature of which was at 148:^*' 
of Fahrenheit's scale. That«the sugar-cane was friun a 
very early period cultivated in Yemen has been Aready 
noticed.* When the Arabs conquei^d Spain and'the Me- 
diterranean islands they introcyjiced it among their other 
improvements* The experiment succeeded ; and in Si* 
cily the ^haty imposed on its exportation produced a very 
large revenue to the (^vemment. The ancient records 
of Calabria infom\Qs that seYen villages were entiiel]^ 
employed in this commetce. With the Portuguese dis- 
coveries the Indian cane traveUed to America, yrhm its 
extensive plantations so lowered the price of si^gsr that 
it became impoariUe to support a competition ; in conse- 
quence of wmch its cultivBMi was gradually alwncloned. 
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Medicinal Plante * — VegetaUes were evidently the first 
medicines ; and among all primitive nations a traditionaiy 
knowledge of their virtues W been preserved. The Arabs 
used tliem with a wonderful degree of sueoess, though the 
greater part of these simple remedies is amyst^ to stian. 
gers. It is unnecessary to describe plants brionging to such 
well-known genera as Aloe and Euphorbia ; of me latter 
the spmes are exceerlingly numerous in Arabia. In hot 
countries infested with venomous animals, the inhabitants 
learn from experience what plants are salutary to man 
by operating as counter-poisons ; among the Arabs these 
from time immemorial have b^n held in tlie greatest 
esteem. They appear^ however^ according to Forskal, to 
lie ignorant of the properties of the OpktorrAtsra (serpent- 
root) which is very common on their hills; but they 
highly value the evergreen Arisiolochia, which they con- 
sit]^ net only as a remedy^ but a preservative against 
the bite of serpents. Whoever drinks a decocdoivof this 
herb six weeln suc^jessively is fortified, in their opinion, 
agaitist all future dang^ from these noxious reptiles. It 
is not improbable thi|f. jugglers, who in tlie East expose 
themselves so dariBgly to be bitten by serpents, have re- 
course to some sim artificial protectidn. The prickly 
caper is reckoned an excellent antidote against all kinds 
df poisons. Senna {Caeeia Senna, Linn.) and other sorts 
of cassia, are prescribea in various diseases. Cf^eeia fie-’ 
tula or black*cssBia, is reckmiedtby the Arabian phyuci- 
ans the best cure for cholera morbus, and other affections 
of a similar nature, which in warm ^mvtes are pecuHar- 
W dangerous. Though its ftivourite soil seems to be Upper 
it abounds on the opposite side of the Red &ea* 
That wluch we call Eenna of Alexandria grows in the 
territory of Abu-Arish ; ^le natives sell it at Mecca and 
Jidda, whence i^asses by avay of Egypt to the Mediter- 
ranean ports. Inere are several species ; andf'judging 
iVoni the diffls’ently-shaped leavel, it would seem diat 
what is imported into Europe is not ^ the produce of the 
same plant. The Bedouins of 'Sinai use onloquintida, 
whidh abounds in all the wadis of that peninsula, in w- 
pMlitic complaints. Tl\ey fill the bulb wifii*camerB mme, 
roast it over the fire, and dien administer to the patient 
the contents thus impregnated with the essence of the 
fruit. •They likewise manufacture it into tinder, which 
is done by tiie fenowing process. After <roa8tuig the root 
in the ashes, they wrap, it in a wetted rag of cotton doth ; 
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it is then {wi^nded between two stones ; and by this means 
the juice is expressed and absorbed by the cloth, which 
imbibes a tint of a dirty blue colour. Tne rag, when dried 
in the sun, ignites with the slightest spark of fire. 

In the same districts tobacco is raised in considerable 
quantities, and forms a profitable b^'iinch of traffic. The 
Towara tribes are all great consumers of this luxury ; and 
whetlier tliey smoke or chew, they always mix it with 
natron or salt. They draw their chief supply from Wady 
Feiran, where its quality is very strong, and of the same 
siiecies as that grown on the otner mountains of Petriva, 
near Wady Mousa and Kcrek, which retains its green co- 
lour even when dry. Such is the currency which this com- 
modity has acquired in trade, that the mtmd, or measure 
of tobacco, forms the stamlard by which the Tebna Arabs 
buy and sell minor articles among themselves.* Hemp, 
as has been already observed, is cultivated anri ased as a 
narcotic over all Arabia. The flowers, or small leaves 
surrounding the seed, when mixed iiKith tobaccti, are call- 
ed hashisk ; and with this the common people fill* their 
pi])cs. The higher classes eat it i^ a jelly or paste called 
maajouriy and made in the followirig^nanner; — A quan- 
tity of the leavgs is boiled with buttir for sevcrtil hours, 
and then put under a press until the juice exudes, ivhich 
is mixed with honey and other sweet drugs, and publifly 
exposed for sale in shops kept for the purpose. The 
hashish paste is politels termed bast (cheerfulness), and 
the venders of it are called bastiy or cheerful-makers.* It 
exhilarates thca spirits, and excites the imagination as 
powerfully as opium. Many^rsons of the flrst rank use 
it in one shape or otlier ; and there are some who rffix with 
it seeds of the bei\j, which is brought from Syria. 


SECTTOIV iv. TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Forests arc neithef common nor extensive in Arabia ; 
they are only to bs^seeuin the wadis, and. where the hiHs 
retain enoagn of earth*for vegetation. In general, how- 

* A moud, according to fiurckluurdt, is etjual to Ifl or 10 ‘lbs. 
English ; rotolo(abwt dj lbs. eachlniako a moud, and HO moud^ 
are a gharara. The rcitnlo or pouiA of Mecca contains 1 drachms ; 
at Jifira it is nearly double. The erdeb is equivalent aliuut lli 
English hiiihels. At Mecca It is divided into 60 keile or ifieasures, 
and at Medina into 06. 
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ever, trees are eitlier absolutely unknown, or at least dif- 
ferent from those of the same genera and species in 
Europe. Ad the interior has been little explored by tra- 
vellers, it is not surjirising that we should remain compa- 
ratively ignorant of its indigenous productions. But from 
what Forskal accomplish^ in his hasty excursion, it 
would appear that Yemen possesses a great variety of trees, 
as these alone comprehend more tlian half of the new 
genera proposed by Uiat naturalist, lie likewise enume- 
rates eighteen others wiiich he saw, but whose genus he 
had no op]iortunity of ascertaining. Of most of these he 
merely learneil tlie Arabic names and a few of their pro- 
perties. Noennariy a native of die Coffee Mountains, is 
often confounded with the cassia-tree. Btvka anil anas 
are common in the hills; their juice is narcotic and poi- 
sonous. Svhamama bears a fru|^ that tastes and smells 
like a lemon ; gharib el hake abounds in Abu-Arish, and 
distils an agreeable substance, of which the birds appear- 
ed to l)e particularly fond. Segletf, in the same district, 
Ix^arsdeaves, the Ha])'of which when expressed is esteem- 
ed an excellent remedy in cases of weak sight In Ye- 
men Forskal saw two trees, one of which resembled the 
lemon, and the oiifir the apple-tree ; bi^t the inhabit, 
ants knew neither their names nor their qualities. The 
sgtn cl horat (or poison of fishes) is tlie fruit of an un- 
known tree in SouthenS Arabia, and exported in con- 
siderable quantities. Fishes ^sv'allow it eagerly, after 
w'hich they float in a state of seeming intoxication on the 
surface of the water, and are easily take*^. Among the 
new genera described by the Daniw traveller, and con- 
sideredtpeculiar to Arama, are the katha,, el kaya, keura, 
and onkoba* The katha, which is improvable by culti- 
vation, is commonly plantc^ on the hills among the coffee- 
shrubs. The natives constantly chew the buds of this 
tree, which they call kaad, and to which they (>soribe the 
virtues of assisting digestion# and oiTfortifying ^e consti- 
t^on aranst infectious distempers, '^fhe taste, accord, 
ing to Niebuhr, is insipid, and the only effectc he expe. 
rienced from eating them was the interruption of sleep. 
Th6 kuerfi and el kaya are celebrated for their perfume. 
The former bears some reseti^blance to the palm, and pro- 
duces flowers of a rich and delicious odour. They are 
scarce, and draw a high price ; hut a small quantity, if 
preserved in a cool place, will continue for a long time ta 
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difFuse its ^agrance through a whole apartment. The 
latter is common on the hills of Yemen; the women 
steep its fruit in water, which they use for washing and 
perfuming the hair. The onkoba is a large tree, yidding 
an insipid fruit, which children eat. Of the khadara, the 
antura, and the kulhamia, we know nothing except that 
they are new sj^ies discovered by Forskal, and that their 
wo^ is uscil in buil<ling. The chestnut and sycamore 
grow to a ^gantic size in Hejaz. The Arabs, however, 
have little timber suited for this purpose, their trees being 
generally of a light porous texture. The akcura, a new 
genus, which grows on the shore of the Red Sea, is so 
soft that it is entirely useless. The el all, which abounds 
in Nejed, resembles the oak, and is einploycil in the con. 
struction of houses. The mmar, sureh, salem, wahat^ 
and kathode serve only dor firewo(^ ; tlieir leaves aflbrd 
shelter for the cattle, and form the chief nouriAiment of 
the camels. 

Fi^uiUtreen . — Most of the fruiutsces reared iti the gar. 
dens and hoUhouses of £uro()e are indigenous to Arabia. 
The apple, pear, peach, apricot, Rlmond, quince, citron, 
pomegranate, lemon, orange, olive, mftlberry, anjl hlberts, * 
are to be met.vtfth in the wadis and itrigau^ plcuns, from 
tlie borders of the Dead Sea to the Euphrates and ^e 
shores of Oman.* The Arabs likewise eat the fruit of se. 
veral common shrubs, such as Aeclepiae and the Rham^ 
nua ; but they have a ^1)00108 of pear ancf a cornel pecu. 
liar to tliemsclves. From common oranges, cut through 
the middle while green, dried in the air, and steeped forty 
days in oil, they prepare aif essence famous aiqpng old 
women for restoring a fresh blac\;* colour to gray hai^r 8 .t 
Though wine is forbidden, they j^lant vines, and have a 
great variety of grapes, a small kind of which, without 
stones, called zSih or kUicktnia, tliey dry and export' in 

— * — •— m 

* Burckhardt doubtsVhether. apples or pears grow in Arabia 
(Travels, p 367) ; k^t he seems to have forgotten that lie min- 
tions them alsewnere*am<ing the fruits in the garden of the convent 
at Mount »naL Niebuhr speaks cd* Uiem as common in Yemen.*.' 
Tome ill. 130. • 

'f From thb name PartU(fh<m, given to the orange Kith io Ava^ 
bia and Italy, traveltera and nataruhtts have suppo^ that H was 
brought into Europe by the Bortugo^ This w a mistake. The 
orange was cultivated by the Aram in Sicily nod Spaiif siany cen- 
turicH before the Portuguese visited llu^East — See p 119 ^ Ihis 
Volume, Cod, Diplom, Arab, Sicil,^ tome i. p* 114* 
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considerable quantities. They also prepare from mint a 
syrup known by the name of dubs or dehs, which they 
find a lucrative article of commerce. 

The Banians have imported many fruit-trees from In- 
dia^ which have all become naturalized in their adopted 
country ; such are the banana (Mum, Linn.), the man- 
f 2 ;o (Man^fera indica, Linn.), tlie papaya (Carica pftpa» 
ya, Linn-h a Cissu», an excellent counterpoison, the cocoa, 
and the Indian fig. tree (Ficus religinsa). The singular 
property that the latter ]x)S8esseB of pro]>agating itself by 
means of filaments shooting from its boughs, which, take 
root on reaching the ground and sjiring up into new 
trunks, is well known. Forskal saw more than a dozen 
8|iecies of fig-trees, not one of which arc mentioned by 
Linincus ; but their fruit was far from being agreeable, 
and seldom eaten as food. 1'he bark of one species was 
used in Binning leather ; and the leaves of another were 
so rou^h that they served for cleaning and polishing iron. 
At Beit el P'akih he« found some fine ornamental p^ces, 
which*he supposed to be of Indian origin ; but, as their 
characteristics were (liferent from those of any otlier 
known species, he o^assed Uiein in two new genera under 
the nam^ of llype^nthera and BinectaHi^ (Mimusops 
obtusifolia of botanists). 

By far the most comqion and important of the palm 
tribe is Uie date-tree, the fruit of which constitutes 
the stmde nourisliment of the An.:b8 during the greater 
part of the year. In Hejaz the places chiefly renowneil 
for this valuable production are the gardens of Medina, 
and the valleys at Safra and .^edeiila on die route to Mec- 
ca. ^ Alftiost every district, however, has its own variety, 
which grows nownere efse. Burckhardt was informed that 
upwards of a hundred diii^nt sorts grew in the im. 
mediate neighbourhood of Medina ; and a native histo- 
rian in his description of that city has enumeraCbd 6ne 
hundred and thirty. The cheapest anfl most common kinds 
a]<B the jebeii, the heloua, the heleya,t^ very small date 
not larger than a mulberry ; it has its name frdin its ex- 
traordinar^ sweetness, in which it equals the finest figs 
from Smyrna; and, like them, when driedns covered 
with a saccharine crust. Tills was the date with which 
Mohainm&l is alleged to ha v^ performed a very great 
miracle,*!^ planting a kernel in the earth, which instantly 
took root, grew up, aifi in five minutes became a full- 
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grown tree ioaded with fruit Another miracle is related 
of tile species called e/ syhani, which hailed the Prophet 
as he passed under it with a loud Salaam Aleikoom ! The 
birni is esteemed the most wholesome and the easiest of 
digestion ; Mohammeil, with whom it was afavouritc» re- 
commended the Arabs to eat seven of them every morn- 
ing before breakfast ThejebpJi, which is scarce, is about 
one inch in breadth, three in length, and has a very agree- 
able taste. The price of the bimi is twenty paras, or 
per keile (a measure containing about 1 QO dates), while the 
jebeli are sold at the rate of eight for the same money. 
They are in great request with the hajjis, who omays 
carry some of them home as ]>rcsentB to tlieir friends : 
they arc bought in small boxes holding about a hundred. 
One species of the Medina date remains perfectly green 
even when ripe and dried ; another retains a bright saf- 
fron colour. These are threaded on strings, anH worn as 
ornaments by children, or sold under the name of Kalavd 
cs S^tn, or Necklaces of the North* Dates are dresscenn 
a variety of ways ; they are boiled, stewed with butter, 
or reduced to a thick pulp by swimering in ivater, over 
which honey is pourerl. It is a saying of the Arabs, . 

that a good Housewife may furnisb her husliknd every 
day for a month with a dish of tlates differently prepared.^' 
The many purposes to whicl^aimost every part of This 
tree is applied have been mentioned by several travellers. 
The timber serves foP rafters or ftrewoofl, the fibres for 
cordage, aiid the leaves for cages, boxes, bedsteads, flaskets, 
cradles, and (fther articles ot* the hurdle species. The 
Hejazees, like the Egyptians, make use of the leaves, 
the outer and inner bark, and th^ fleshy substance at the 
root of tlie leaves wdiere they spring from the trunk. The 
kernels, after being soaked lor two days in water until 
they b^me soft, are given as food to camels, cows, and 
sheep* ijistead of barley, and are said to be much more 
nutritive than that g^n. In Nejed the kernels are ground 
for the same puifbse ; but this is not done in Hgaz. %^t 
Medina there are shbps where nothing else is sold but 
date-stones ; and in all the main streets beggiyrs are occu- 
pied in picking those that are thrown away. The 
fhiit does not ul ripen at the same time, each species hav. 
ing its particular seasoif. The harvest at Mklina con- 
tinues for two'or three months ^rom July tifi*Septem- 
ber), but dates are eaten by the be{giiii]ing<» June. This^ 
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epoch is expected with as much anxiety, afkd attendeii 
with' die same general njolcings, as the vintage or the 
harvest-home in Europe. What is the price of dates at 
Mecca or Medina is always the first question asked hy 
a Bedouin who meets a passenger on the road. A failure 
of the crop, either from the ravages of the locusts or the 
exhaustion of the trees, which are seldom known to pro- 
duce abundantly more than tlirce or four successive yearsi 
causes a general distress, and spreads a universal gloom 
over die inhabitants. The process of impregnating this 
tree artificiBlly, by scattering the pollen over the female 
doiArs, is still practised by die inoflem Arabs, exactly as 
described by Pliny and Ainmianus. The date-groves 
around Medina are cultivated by farmers, called nowdk^ 
helfit who were assessed by the W'aliabees according to the 
niimlier of trees in each field. For every erdeb of dates 
the Ncjed tax-gatherers levied their quota either in kind 
or in money according to the current market-price. At 
Safra the jilantatioiis^ which extend to four miles in Iqpgth, 
belong pardy to the inhabitants of the village and partly to 
the neighbouring Bedoig'ns (the Beni Salem ). Every small 
grove is enclosecl b)kA mud or stone wall, and interspersed 
with hamlets or lomnsulated huts. Th^ttrccs pass from 
one individual to another in the course of tr^e ; they 
ar^ sold singly, according to their respective value, and 
often constitute the dowry paid by the suitor to the girl’s 
father on marrying her. Thersaiid is heaped up round 
their roots, and must be renewed every year, as it is usually 
washed away hy the torrents from the hiB», which some- 
times form a brook twenty feet broad and three or four 
deep. Here the Wahabees imposed heavy assessments, 
taxing not only the produce of the groves and gardens, 
hut the very water used ii^ irrigating them. In Wady 
Feiran Burckhardt mentions the jamya as the best species, 
of which the monks of Sinai send large boxes afinuidly to 
C Constantinople as presents, after bfiving taken out the 
k^ncl and put an almond in its pladls. Among diese 
datc-grovcB he observed several doum-trecs, as Vw as in 
other parts of the peninsula. They belong to the Tebna 
Arabs, anS during the five or six weeks of harvest tlie, 
valley is crowded with people, who erect temporary huts 
of palm-bAmches, and pass theii time in great convivial- 
ity. Ae l>ahab the phmtations have a very different ap- 
pearance from those iif Hgaz. The lower branches, in- 
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atcad of bejpg taken off annually, are suffered to remain, 
and hang down to the CTound, forming an almost impene- 
trable barrier round me tree, the top of whicli only is 
crowned with green leaves. 

Mannn , — The true nature and origin of this substance, 
celebrated as the miraculous food of the Israelites, have 
not yet been very satisfactorily ascertained. The obser. 
vations made by travellers and naturalists do not accord 
with the Scripture narrative, nor do they afford any ex- 
planadon of the phenomena as recorded by Moses (Exod. 
xvi., T^umb. xi.) That it is a vegetable production is 
generally admitterl. Hauwolf has described a thorny^lant 
called algul which yields a species of manna; and Michaelis 
mentions another under tlie name of alhage. Niebuhr 
neglected to inquire after this substance, and what he 
heard from a monk near Suez was an idle legend not 
w'orth repetition . H c was told that in Mesopotamia manna 
is pnxluced by several trees of the oak genus; that it 
covys tlie leaves like flour, and is q|[)tained by shaking the 
branches. Jul^ or August are the months in wMch it is 
gathered, and it is found in greater abundance in moist 
than in dry seasons. When fresh i4 is white and saccha. 
rine, but it irAlts in the sun. At ffussora tli4s traveller 
was shown another species called tnranjubily which isi 
gathered fro^n a prickly shrub near Ispahan ; the ^ains 
were round and yellowish. Both of these sorts were 
used by the inhabitants as sugar in preparing several 
dishes, especialiy pastry. Burcknardt is clearly of opinion 
that the manna of Senpture is that which distils from the 
tarfa or tamarisk-tree, a slArub abounding in the peninsula 
of Sinai. This remarkable fact; he o^rve8,*temained 
unknown in Eurdpe until it was* first mentioned by Sect- 
zen. It is called mann by^the Beilouins, and accurately 
resembles that described b]» the Jewish historian.* 1 n the 
month af June it drops from the prickles of the tamarisk 
upon the fallen leases and -twigs, which always cover the 
ground beneathvhe branches, in its natural state. Che 

* JoseplioB derives the naoie from tho Hebrew particle matu 
which, he Ays, qieons What tx it 9 this being thc*excliunatioii cif 
the Jews when fliey first belaid that divine and wonderful food. 
(Antiq. b. iu. c. 1.) Wliis^n, in a note on the text, rather thinks 
It comes from the verb mannah^ to divide ; and mentlnns that in un 
old heathen writer, Artapanus, it is comnarml << tooatmeal, and like 
snow in colour.’* * 
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Arabs collect it in tlie morning, when it is coagulated, but it 
dissolves as soon as the sun shines upon it They clean 
away the leaves and dirt wliich adhere to it ; and, after 
being boiled, it is strained through a coarse piece of cloth 
and put into leathern skins, in wliich it is preserved till the 
following year. They do not seem to make it into cakes or 
loaves ; but they dip their morsel into it, or pour it as they 
do honey over tlieir unleavened bread. It is found only 
in seasons when copious rains have fallen, and sometimes 
it is not produced at ail. When kept in a cool tempera- 
ture it is nard and solid, hut becomes soft if hob An tlie 
hand or exposed to the sun. The colour is a dirty yellow ; 
but the taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and sweet 
}i8 lioney. If eaten in considerable quantities it is said to 
l)e slightly purgative. The lledouins esteem it as the 
greatest dainty which their country aflTords ; the produce, 
however, «veu in the best years, is trifling, perhaps not 
exceeding 500 or 000 pounds. The harvest is usually in 
June, and lasts about, six weeks. Though die tam|^sk 
aboundi in Ilqjaz, on tlie Euphrates, and in every jiart of 
Arabia, Burckhardt ne^er heard of its yielding manna 
except in Mount Si^. He 'was informed that in Asia 
Minor near Erzerouib, the kind inentiontfl by Niebuhr 
, was still collected from die tree which produces the galls ; 
but*diis is probably the guni-tragacaudi, which is oh. 
tained from a spinous shrub of the genus Astrafjahut^ and 
which is so strong diat a draclim ^yil^give to a pint of water 
die consistency of a syrup. This gum is indigenous in 
Natolia, Crete, and Greece. There is,hoviever, a confu- 
sion in his different accounts of the manna, whicli he ap- 
)>earB soiHcdmcs to have mistaken for other vegetaUe 
substances. The moderli officinal drug sold under diis 
name comes from Italy anc^ Sicily, where it is obtained 
from a species of ash, with a l#af resembling that of the 
acacia. The Calabrian manna is said to exude »ftei' the 
puncture of an insect, — a species of gifudiopper that sucks 
thc^plant ; and diis fact led Michadi^ to propose the 
question to the Danisli travellers, whether the*Arabian 
species might not be produced in a similar manner. But 
notwithstanding die idendtyof the name, the resemblance 
in the ilescripdon, and the conc\pTenoe of learned natural- 
ists, it is irafosai^e to reconcile the manna of Scripture 
with any /ip^es of vegetable gum, much less to explain 
the preternatural circumstances connected with its appear- 
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ancc. We ^rc expressly told that it was rained from 
heaven ; that it lay on the ground when the dew was ex- 
lialed, round and small as the hoar-frost^ like coriaiuler- 
seed, and its colour like a pearl ; that it fell but six days 
in the week ; that it became oUensive and bred worms if 
kept above one day ; tliat tlie double quantity provided for 
the Sabliath kept sweet for two days ; that it continued 
falling for forty years, but ceajied on tlie arrival of the 
Israelites at the borders of Canaan. These and other facte 
all iiifljpate the extraordinary nature of the production ; 
and ill no one respect do they correspond witii the distil- 
lations of the tarfa, the gharrab^ or tW talh-tree. These 
gums are collected only for about a month in the year ; 
they do not admit of being ground in a hand-mill, nor bak. 
ed ; they are not subject to putrefaction if kept, nor arc 
they peculiar to the Petra*an wilderness ; besides, the con. 
stant and daily supply in a desert often barren df all ve- 
getation must have been impossible, except on the suppo- 
sitioii^that the trees accompaiiieil them on their march. 
Whatever the manna was, it was obviously a substitute 
for food ; and the peculiarities coiirtected with its regular 
continuance, its corruption, and periodical suspension, are 
facts not less eTiAraordinary than the ftiysterious bature of 
tlie substance itself. It is in vain to attempt any explo. 
nation of these phenomena by nq^ural causes. A scepubal 
])hilo8ophy may succeed in reconciling preternatural ap- 
pearances with its ownonations of probability ; but this 
gives not a particle of aiiditional evidence to the crodibi- 
lity of the sacrad narrative. The whole miracle, as ije- 
lated by Moses, admits but d£ one solution — the interpo- 
sition of a Divine power. As for local traditions oi%iodem 
practices, these, we have already sliown, are unsafe guides 
in matters of history ; much l^ss can they be admitted as 
autliorities in support of revealed truth. 

Cr ur/t^Anabic . — According to Burckhardt this substance 
is the produce of thcCalh, which he calls the gum-arabic- 
tree. In describing Wady Lahyane, between Akaba aM 
Gaza, he Aiys that the Bwouins feed their camels upon 
tlie thoniy branches of this shrub, of which thjey are ex. 
tremdy fond. In summer they collect die gum, which 
they sell at Cairo for abouh 12b. or 15s. per cwt The 
taste he represents as in8i|>id, but he was assured it was 
very nutritive. Of this latter fact Haaselqaist bfentions 
a striking confirmation, in the dtee of an Abyisinuui 
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caravan crossing the African desert to Cvto in 1750. 
Finding their provisions consumed while they had yet 
sixty to travel, they had recourse to gum-arabic, of 
which they carried a considerable quantity with them ; 
and upon this alone lOOu persons subsisted for two months. 
Burckhardt, however, in another place says, that in Wady 
Nebk he found the acacia-trees thickly covered with this 
gum, which the Towara tribe sell at Cairo, tlmugh its 
quality is inferior to that from Sennaar or Soudan. The 
Bedouins use it as a substitute for water. Boipe have 
supposed the gum.arabic.tree to lx; the Amcia rtra (the 
Mimom Nilotica, Linn.), w'hich Hasselquist says tlie 
Kgyptian Arabs call charrad (perhaps the yhurrnb of 
Burckhardt), and whicli he represents as also producing 
the thus or frankincense, and the Succus acacia’, 'i'hc 
thus he describes as pellucid onfl white, or rather co- 
lourlesst while the gum is of a brownish or dirty yel- 
low. This exactly agrees with the accounts given of the 
manna ; hence it is probable these substances are pearly, 
if nof altogether, identical. In collecting the leaves of tne 
acacia for the use of their camels, the Bcxlouins spread a 
straw mat under the tree, and beat the boughs with long 
sticks, ^en the y^ingest and freshest l^ds are brought 
down ; and these are sold in the markets as fodder. 

^Honey is an article mpeh used in Arabian cookery, and 
found in various districts of the country. The mountains 
near Safra swffrm with bees, of ^fhich the Bedouins take 
possession by placing wooden hives upon the ground. 
This honey is of the hiilHit quality, wMe, and clear as 
water. One of the most intlbresting productions of W ady 
Ghor ft the beyrouk phoney (the Assal beyrouk of the 
Arabs), which Burckhardt supposed to be manna. It was 
describkl to him as a juic^ dropping from the leaves and 
twigs of the gharrab-tree, about the height of an olive, 
wim leaves like those of the poplar,pnly Somcwhal* broad- 
er. The honey is sweet when fresJi, but turns sour when 
l^t for two days. It is gathered May and June, 
eitner from the leaves, on which It collects like dew, or 
from' the mound under the tree. The colour is brown- 
ish, or rather of a grayish hue. * 

ShrubSf ^ — The deserts ondenountains of Arabia produce 
a variety of shrubs, with the dses and qualities of which 
we are* but imperfectly acquainted, and many of their 
names might have rftwnra utterly unknown had diey 
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not been a^scidentally noticed by the passing traveller. 
Several new genera were discovered by Forskal, but he 
had little opportunity for examining their properties. Of 
the nuFTua, kadaba, and masUi nothing particular has 
been recorded. The fruit of the aadnda is eaten ; and 
from the berry of the kebatha is extracted a very strong 
kind of brandy, the acid taste of which is counteracted 
bv a mixture of sugar. DoHchoa, a species of that false 
phaseolus already mentioned, grows up to a bushy shrub, 
so as to form hedges in a short time which are almost 
impenetrable. I'he ivoo<l of the Cynanchum, cidled 
march by the Arabs, is used for fuel ; it has all the light- 
ness and combustibility of tinder ; and Forskal observed 
that tile peasants near Loheia kindled it by rubbing one 
piece against another. 'l*he vicbck {Rhamnu» Ijttus), 
the fruit of which the Arabs sometimes eat in preference 
to dates, is very common in the plain of Medida ; large 
quantities of it are exposed in the market, where a person 
may qbtain enough to satisfy himstlf for a pennyworth 
of corn, which is readily taken in exchange inst&ul of 
money. The inhabitants of Wady Feiran grind the dried 
fruit together with the stone, and>(>reRcrve the meal, 
which they cal#&rf/.ye, in leathtun slAns in the ^aine way 
as the Nubian Bixiouins do.* It fonns an excellent [pro- 
vision for journeying in the d^iscrt, as it only remnres 
tlie addition of buttermilk to make a most nourishing, 
pleasant, and refreshing diet. Among the focks of Mount 
St C'atherine, Burckhardt observed, besides other shrubs, 
the Serour neaiiy in full bloom ; its fruit is about the 
size of a small cherry, and Ifas very much the flavour of 
the strawberry. In Wady Mousa junipers grovf in con- 
siderable numbers. The tamarisK and talh-tree abound 
in the same region. The trecscalled asheyr by the Arabs 
is very common in Wady Ghor. It bears a fruit of a r^- 
disH ^low colour, about three inches in diameter, which 
oontaina a white suhftancc resembling the finest silk, and 
enveloping the sends. The Bedouins collect this stinP, 
and twist into matches for their muskets, preferring it 
to the common match, as it ignites more re^ly. Burck- 
hardt says that more than twenty bamel-loads of this rab- 
stance could be annually procured, and perhaps might 
be found useful in the sflk and cotton manufactures of 
Eutom. This tree, when incisions are made* Into the 
brancDet, yields a white juice, wlfich the natives collect, 
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by putting a hollow reed into the aperture,, and sell to 
the drugfpsts at JeniHalem, who are said to use it in me. 
dieine as a strong cathartic. In the gardens of Medina the 
iihel, a species of tamarisk, is cultivated for its hard wooil, 
of which the Arabs make camels* saddles, and every utensil 
that ref|uire8 strong handles. The buriaUgnmnds round 
Mecca are ‘adorned with a low shrub of the aloe genus 
called mhher (or patience), which is planted at the extre- 
mity of almost every tomb opposite the epitaph. It is an 
evergreen, requiring very little water ; and is chosen for 
thif purpose in allusion to the patience necessary in wait, 
ing for the resurrection. Of the Mimosa genus there are 
several species in Arabia. One of these (Mimosa sdam\ 
produces splendid flowers of a beautiful red colour, with 
which the natives crown their heads on festive occasions. 
The flowers of another (Aftmotfo hebbeak; Acacia Lcbbeck, 
Linn.) are no less remarkable for a fine silky tuft fonned 
by their pistils. There is another so sensitive that it 
droops its branches .whenever any person approaches it, 
appe^ing to salute those who retire under its shade. 
This mute hospitality«has so endeared it to the Arabs, 
that the injuring orccutting of it down is strictly prohibit- 
ed. Tht^ pod of tile syale and the tendbr shoots of the 
branches serve as fodder for cattle, while the bark is 
x&SA in tanning leather^ The leaves of the Mimosa or- 
fiwa (Acacia korri/ia, Linn.) preserve camels' milk sweet 
for several daVs ,* the smoke of f:he wood is said to ex- 
pel a worm, which Axes itself in the flesh of the human 
neck and produces epileptic fits. The iconarisk is culti- 
vated as an oliject equally useful and agreeable ; its shade 
is a pr6tection from the scorching heat of the sun ; and 
its graceful figure adorns the scenery of the country. It is 
one of the most common productions of the desert from 
Mecca to the Euphrates, and«in the driest season, when aU 
vegetation around is withered, it never loses itr vefdure. 

The btUessan or celebrated balsam of Mecca (the balm 
OS' Gilead in Scripture) has been alrefaly noticed in the 
Botany of Abyssinia. According to Burcl^ardt; Safra and 
Bedr* are jibe only places in Hejaz where it can be ob. 
tained in a pure state. The tree from which it is collected 
(^ed by me Arabs bechem) grows on Gebel Sobh and 
the neighbouring mountains, lind is said to be from ten 
to flfteeiffeet high, with a smooth trunk and thin bark. 
In the middle of auminer small incisions are made in the 
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rind ; from jthese the juice immediately issues^ which ia 
then taken off with the thumb-nail and put into a vessel. 
The gum appears to he of two kinds ; one of a white 
colour^ which is most esteemed, the other of a yellowish, 
white. The latter^ which the Bedouins bring to market 
in small sheepskin bottles, has a bitter taste and a strong 
turpentine smell. The people of Safra generally adulterate 
it w'ith sesamum-oil and tar. When diey try its purity, 
they dip their iiti^r into it and apply it to the fire ; if it 
burn without giving pain or leaving a mark, they judge 
it to be of gootl quality ; — if otherwise, they consider it 
bad. 'J'he test mention^ by Bruce of letting a droj) faU 
into a cup of water, when the good falls coagulated to 
the bottom and the bad swims on the surface, is unknown 
to the Hejazees. The Bcxlouins who sell it to the Safra 
Arabs demand two or three dollars a-pound for it when 
quite genuine ; while the latter dispose of it to the hajjis, 
chiefly the Persians, in an adulterated state, at five or six 
times the prime cost. The richer cesses put a drop into 
the first cup of coff^ which they drink in the morning, 
from a notion that it acts as a tony;. That which is sold 
at Mecca and Jidda, for the Cairo miyket, always under.* 
goes several acbilterations. The see^ are employed to 
procure abortion, hut the balm itself is us^ medi- 
cinally, and highly valued in tlie harems on account’ of 
its cosmetic qualities. Forskal* who gives a botanical 
description of this trr«; ^s a new species of Amyrin, 
found one of them in the open fields. Its appearance 
was not beaut:^ ; but what seems very remarkable is, 
that the inhabitants of Yemen, according to his account, 
were ignorant of its qualities. They only bum tile wood 
as a p^ume in tlie same mannef as they do the kafal, 
another sort of Amyris, whicl^ is exported to Egypt, and 
there used as fuel, to communicate an agreeable odour to 
the>f!BSelaand the liquors which are boiled in them. 

Gharkad (the Pe^num retuaum of Forskal), a thorny 
shrub, bearing a ssi^all red berry about the aizeof a pon.^ 
granat&.adkl, is common in the peninsula of Sinai, espe- 
cially in Wady Gharendel. It comes to maturity in the 
heignt of auinmer, and sunrises the traveliei^y tlie de- 
licious refreshment which it affords in the parched and 
solitary wilderness, llx; fruit is juicy andf pleasant, 
much resembling a ri^ie gooseberry in taste, bu& not so 
sweet ; and when the crop is abundant the Arabs make 
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a conserve of the berries. This is the shrub i^hich Burck- 
hanlt supposes might have been userl by Moses to sweeten 
the bitter waters of Marah (Bxod. xv. 25) ; but as he 
made no inquiries on the sjiot his supposition rests on 
mere conjecture. 

Another shrub, of high celebrity in the East as an article 
for the toilette, is the henna-trec {Lawamia inermia, 
Linn.), whose leaves and odoriferous flowers, when puU 
verized and wrought into a paste, are universally used by 
the latlies for staining tlie face, hands, feet, and nails, of 
a rqddish or yeHowish colour ; lighter or deeper according 
to the manner in which this fashionable pomatum is ap- 
plied. The tincture requires to be frequently renewed, 
'i'his shrub, which in size and character resembles privet, 
is very abundant in Wady Fatima, and sold to the haj. 
jis at Mecca in smaU red leathern bags. A species of 
Glifcyrrkixa, or liquorice-shrub, is common in Y emcn, as 
is also a sort of caper-tree {Cnpparia apinoaa, Linn.), 
which is reckoned tlie only antidote against the effects of 
a shn'.b (called Adenia by Forskal), whose buds, when 
<lried and mven in dr^k as a [lowdcr, are strongly poi- 
sonous. 'Phe rosc-yiurel (^Nerivm), the cotton-plant, the 
acacia, and variou% otliers, spring in ti|9 sandy plains, 
and form scattered tufts of. verdure in the cliffs of the 
bapsi^n rocks. The acacia being one of the largest and 
most common shrubs in\he desert, Shaw coiyectures that 
it must have been tlic ahittim^oed of widen the planks 
and several utensils of the tabernacle were made (Exod. 
XXV.) As it abounds with flowers of a^lobular figure, 
and of delicious fragrance, K is perhaps^ the saipe as the 
ahittah-Cree, which (Isaiali, xli. 19 ) is joined with tlie 
myrtle and otlier sweet-smelling plants. Of the cotton, 
tree Niebuhr mentions two species, one of which grows 
to some size, and the other oe^ red flowers. The profits 
from the culture of this article are inconsiderable, ds'fhost 
of the Arabs wear the cotton cloths ^f India and Egypt. 
^The incense-tree, so famous in all a^quity, is not once 
mentioned by Forskal: the travellers could leafn nothing 
of it; except that it was to be found in a part of Hadra- 
maut, wh^eitis called oliban. The soil of the hills where 
it grows is said to be of a cla)rey texture, impregnated with 
nitre. llAi Batuta, who visit^ Dafar and Hasec (a. i>. 
1328), savB, ** We have here the incense-tree, which is 
about the neight of a man, with branches like those of , the 
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artichoke ; it has a thin leaf, which, when scarified, pro- 
duces a fluicf like milk ; this turns into gum, and is then 
called laban, or frankincense.** Some French naturalists 
suppose it to be Bonwellia dentata of Roxburgh, which 
is described as growing to a considerable height on the 
mountainsof Coromandel ;* but this account does not agree 
with what tlie ancients say of the incense-tree. According 
to Lord Valentia, the frankincense is chiefly produceil 
near (/a|)e Guardafui, and is exported from a harbour of 
the Somaulies c^ed Bunder Cassim. It forms an article 
of trade wdth the lied Sea, and is principally consumed 
in Catholic countries. As the natives hold their own pro- 
duce in no estimation, and make use of that only wnich 
comes from India, we deem it unnecessary to add any 
farther remarks to what has l)een already said of this subl 
stance, as well as of myvrh, cassia, spikenard, with other 
resinous and aromatic plants, in treating of the commerce 
of the ancient Arabs. 1'he name thn^, by which it was 
known to the Greeks and Romans, ^as superseded in the 
decline of the Latin language by that of incense (wicen- 
sum), from the universal practic;^ of burning it in the 
temples of their god8.t ^ 

(.'ofiee {Coffef^ Arabica) is a native of Abyssinia, and 
has been noticed among the xegctable productions of that 
country. That it was introducerl into Yemen by the 
Abyssinian conquerors is highly |)robable ; and when the 
Koran prohibited tbe^sq of wine this supplementary 
flrink would take its place, and propagate itself by de- 
grees over the ^gions which embraci^ the creed of 
Islam, lliis supposition is aot founded on mere conjec- 
ture. We learn from Poncet, who 'travelled in Ivthiopia 
in 1608, tliat the opinion tlien universally prevalent in the 
East was, that coffee had been ^riginally transported from 
tiiat kingdom into Arabia I'he etymology of the 

nanie^Ssel^is a strong presumption that it was at first in- 
tended as a substitute for the juice of the grape. CaA- 
oueh (or cahveh, the Turks pronounce it with a % 
whence ous word coffee is derive) was used by the old 
Arabs, in its primary sense, to denote wine or oth^ in- 
toxicating liquors. It was afterwards applied^ to thede. 

* Notivcaa Dirtionnaire d'Aist. Nat. art. Encenv. Roxbaigfai 
Plants of Coromandel. * * 

*t* Vol. i* chapb V. p. 178. Eatrop. Rsr. Rom. tib. xL 
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coction of the Abyssinian berry, to which they gave the 
name of buuriy while they called the shrub on wdiich it 
mw the Ifuurutree, The early Mohanmiedan authors 
furnish us merely with a few details about the suptiosed 
qualities of this liquid, and tlie disputes that occurred con. 
ceming its lawfulness as an article of diet. Avicenna, Tbn 
Jaalah of Bagdafl, and some other professional w'ritcrs of 
that time, speak obscureJy of buun ; hence wc may pre. 
Bume that coffee, like sugar and chocolate, was then pre. 
scribed as a medicine. Its use, however, was long jiecu- 
lianao the East ; and tlie city of Aden is tlie first on rc- 
coril that set the example of drinking it as a common re- 
freshment, about the middle of the fifteenth century. A 
drowsy mufti called Jemaleddin had discovered that it 
dispose him to keep awake, as w'ell as to a more lively 
exercise of his spiritual duties. . On his authority coffee 
became tlie most fashionable beverage in the place. I'he 
leaves of the cat (tea) were abandon^ ; and all classes, — 
lawyers, students; loungers, and artisans, — adopted the 
infusion of die roasted bean. Another discovery bf the 
.same individual render^ it still more popular. Having 
contracted some in^irniity during a voyage to Persia, on 
returning to Yemei^ he applied to his fav«urite stimulant, 
and in a short time found his health perfectly restored. 
This pious doctor, to whom Europe jicrhaps owes one of 
the most useful luxuries of the East, died a. n. 1470 ; and 
such was the reputation which Jih experience had given 
to the virtues of coffee, that in a short time it was intro- 
duced by Fakeddin at Mecca and Medinao and became so 
agreeable to the general taste, that }>ublic saloons were 
opened, ^here crowds assemble toenjov the amusements 
of chess, singing, danciftg, gambling, and other recreations 
not very consistent with tJif rigour of die Koran. 

A 1 I : ■ jy ill <■ ..ii j ii 1 Li 




by certain dervises of Yemen to Cairo, where its qfi^dities 
recommended it to genefal use. Bnt the innovation of 
(Viking it in the mosques gave rise to %bitter controversy, 
which seemed to direaten the East with a new revolution. 
In till year 1511, it was publicly condemned at Mecca by 
an assembly of muftis, lawyers, and physicians, who dc- 
dared it to be contrary to the law of the Prophet, and 
alike u\)oriou8 to soul and body. The pulpits of Cairo 
resounded with the anathemas of the more orthodox di- 
vines ; all the magazixfts of tliis seditious berry" were 


laid in aabea; the saloons were shut^ and tlieir keepers 
pelted with tne fragments of their broken pots and cups. 
This occurred in 1523 ; but by an order of Selim I. the 
decrees of the muftis were reversed ; the tumults both in 
Egypt and Arabia were quashed ; the drinking of cofiee 
was pronounced not to lie heretic ^ ; and two Persian doc. 
tors, who hail declared it to be pernicious to the health, 
were hangeil by order of the sultan. From Cairo this 
contested liquor passed to Damascus and Aleppo, and 
thence to Constantinople (in 1554), where it encountered 
and triumphed over the ]iersccution of the derviscs, who 
declaimed vehemently against the impiety of human he- 
ings eating charcoal, as they called the l)ean when roasted, 
which their I’rophet had declared was not intended by 
God for fockl. 

From the Levant it found its way bv degrees to Europe, 
and was probably imported by the lJuteh and Venetian 
merchants. Pietro della Valle, who travelled in 1615, 
seems the first that made it known iq Ithly. Mons. I'he- 
venot,'on his return from the East in 1057, brought it 
with him to France as a curiosity^ though it appears to 
have l)cen used ]>rivatcly at Marseilles U*n years earlier; 
and in 1679 the gnedical faculty of thoAcity tnade^ts dele, 
teriou s effects the theme of a public (iisputation. The fi rat 
coffee-house opened in Paris was |n 1 672, by an Armenfan 
named Pascal (or Pasqua), who sold this lieverage at 
2s. 6d. a-cup ; but the ^uantof encouragemOht obligeii him 
to remove to London. The government of Charles II. 
attempted in vaip to suppress these places of entertain, 
merit as nurseriq^ of sedition ; and in a few years they 
became general throughout the country. The fi+st Eu- 
ropean author that wrote expressly bn coffee was Prospero 
Alpino, a celebrated botanisPaij^ physician of Padua, who 
resided at Cairo in 1580. is not mentioned by Bclon, 
who^lRb d^ribed the most remarkable plants of Egypt 
and Arabia (a. n. 15fdi49).. Lord Bacon, who died in 
1626, and Dr Jol^ Ray, both speak of it; but iq -g 
manner which shows 'that they had a very superficial 
knowledge of the subject. Its qualities, however, Vere 
soon afterwards celebrated both by naturalists knd poets. 
Della Valle insisted that it was the nepenthe of Homer, 
while Mons. Paschius alleged that it was amoitg ar- 
tides presented to David by Abigail. In Frants it be* 
came a theme for the dnmatic nftise ; and in 1694, Le 

2 D 
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Cafi was the most fashionable comedy in Paris. A na. 
tional song under the same name was written by Fuze. 
Iter^ and set to music by Bernier. The following stanza 
will suffice as a specimen : — 

Favorable liqueur, dont mon amo cut ravie, 

Par tea cnchuntemenH au)pxiontc nos beaux jours ; 

Nous dompious le sommeil par ton houreux secours : 

Tu nous rend It^ monicns qu'S derolie i la vie. 

Favorable Tuiucur, dont raoii ome eat ravie, * 

Par tea ciicliantemcnN auf^mente nos beaux jours.** 

I'he method of roasting and sweetening it, and tlie praises 
of tlie cups and saucers into which it was poured, were 
sung in a heroic poem by a Jesuit of the name of Father 
Vaiiiore, who thus sjieaks in the eighth book of his iVr?- 
drum liusticum : — 

^ " Tritm|ue mox validla intra mortaria pilis, 

Dihiitur lympha ; faciliqiic pnrabilis arte 
Volcano coquitur, donee va<) pul via ad imum, 
Veiierit,‘et/uwiito innnsiioverit ollula motu. 

< Fictilibus ruiis |iateria defiiiide liqiiorca, ^ 

Adde fjeregrinn dulces ah arundine suevos, 

Ora sapore <*af?x ne triatia bedat ainaro.** 

This shlub has lon^ maintained a vast i{«iportance as an 
article of commerce ; and though it has been transplanted 
to ‘'various countries in Asia, Africa, and America, its 
chid* celebrity is dcriveii from Arabia, where its cultiva- 
tion seems to be best understqi^ It appears originally 
to have grown wild in Abyssinia, where •the natives were 
ill the habit of eating the bean as lbo(Jr They roasted 
and pounded it, and then mixed the powder wiUi grease 
or butCer to give it 'Consistency. A small quantity of 
this preparation was dbfficient to sup^iort them during a 
maren of severa] days. ^pper Egypt this practice is 
still common. Reynier ottqp saw the soldiers prefci^ffiis 
mixture to their rations when they had lon^ fati^^tfes to 
support; facts which leavcino doi»t as to me nutritive 
^;i^ties of coffee. o 

'in Arabia the fruit of die treCj when alloiced to now 
wildi is so bad os to be unfit for use. It is onlv in 
certain pdk-ts of tliat country that the soil is adapted for 
its production. Burckbard^ was informed, that it does 
not jgrovf farther north than Afishnye, in the district of 
ZobraK,*and that it improves in qudity towards the south. 
The plantations are firund to thrive oest on the western 
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side of the mountains of Yemen, '’fhey abound in 
the provinces of llesehid-u>Bekil, Kataba^and Jafa; but 
the climate about IJdden, Kahhine, Kusma, Jebi, Jobla, 
and Taas, is reckoned the most favourable, as the shrub on 
tliese hills yields the berry in greater quantity and of 
V)Ctter flavour. The coffee produced in the neighbour- 
liood of Sanaa is esteemed the best. Buroiieans are mis- 
taken in supposing the tree should be planted in a dry 
soil, and under a torrid sun. Though it is cultivated only 
in the hilly regions, it requires lx>th moisture and coolness ; 
and it is for tliis reason that the Arabs plant otlier trees 
in their coffee-grounds in order to afford it shade. In 
times of intense heat the iilantations are regularly ir- 
rigated ; which is the more easily done, as they usually 
stand upon terraces in the form of an amphitlkeatre, where 
tliey are so densely crowded that the rays of the sun can 
hardly penetrate among the branches. Most of\hein are 
only moistened by the rain ; but others have tlie benefit of 
large Reservoirs {birketit) upon tlie Jief^hts, from which 
water IS conveyed and sprinkled over the steep declivities. 
The coffee-shrub is an evergrcci^j its average height is 
from twelve to fifteen feet ; the branches arc clastic, the 
hark rough an4 of a whidsh colour > the floweffs resem- 
Yde those of the jasmine, and though bitter to the taste? 
tliey diffuse a strong balmy frag];ance. At BiUgosa, 
bnhr found the trees in full bloom in the beginning of 
March, and the whol# aUnosphere perfiffned with their 
delicious odour. When the blossom dies the fruit ap. 
pears in its plate, green at ffrst, but red and rgKinbling 
a cherry when ijpe ; in the Centre of which lies the bean, 
enclosed in a thin membrane, and easily separAed into 
two halves. There are two or tftree crops in the year ; 
and it is quite common to s|p fruit and flowers on the 
same tree ; but the first produce is always the best. May 
is tiiPprooer harvest month ; the berries arc shaken from 
the branches on clotfls spread underneath ; they are then 
dried in the sun ;*^ter which a heavy roller of wocyP^r 
stone is passed over them, to separate the bean from tlie 
husk.* All the Arabs are extravagantly fond of aiffee ; 

* In the West Indies this on^tion is performed by a mill com- 
posed of two wooden roUer^ turmshed with inm> plates eighteen 
inches long and ten or twelve in diameter. These movg^le rollers 
are made to approach a third wliich is railed rfinfur: between 
tliese the fruit Valin from a hopper, whde it is stript of its fimt skin,^ 
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yet less of it is drunk in Yemen than in the other provin- 
ces. The flavour is greatly improved by tfieir mode of 
preparing it ; insteail of grinding the beans in a miU^ they 
pound them to an impalpable powder in a close mortar, 
whi(‘h seems better to express and preserve from evapo- 
rating tliose oily particles that give the decoction its pe- 
culiar relish. They also use a prc])aration from the busks, 
called cqfi^ ii la miltane^ which is made by pounding and 
roasting them, and is esteemed an excellent lieverage. 
The greatest care is taken of the powdered coffee, 
which is kept closely ])rcssed down in a wooden box, anil 
the quantity rt!quire<l for use is scrajied from the surface 
with a wooden s{KK)ri. Two small pots are often used ; 
in the one the water is Ijoilcd (generally mixed with the 
remains of the preceding meal) ; into the other is put the 
fresh coffee, and it is sometimes heated by standing near 
the fire licfore the boiling water is added. This latter 
mixture is then lioiled two or three times ; care being taken 
to pour a few dro\)s of cold water upon it the last time, 
or to place over it a linen cloth dipped in cold water. 
After this jiroccss it 's allowed to subside, and then 
emptied into the pfs^ containing the boiling water. All 
(glasses uie it withor.t milk or sugar; peop ‘2 of rank drink 
it out of porcelain cups ; the lower sort are content witli 
coaVser ware. In llejaz itis served up to travellers in 
small earthen pots like bottles, containing from ten to 
fifteen cups. I'liis vessel has a lov.g narrow neck, with a 
bunch of dry herbs stuck into its mouth, through which 
the liqueyr is poured. At Mocha, Mrs •Lushington oh- 
served that every lady, wheif she nays r. visit, carries on 
her ariif'a little ^ of coffee, which is boiled at the house 
where she spends the evening ; and m this way she can 
enjoy society without puHng her friends to expense. 
Tile Bedouin cooks this raea! in the same rude manner 
that he docs his cakes and his mutton. He rrasts‘a'tew 
iK^ans on an iron shovel, hammers them to atoms in a 


and divided into Iwo parts. Out of this idachine it falls'into a brass 
sieve, which ^^rates it from the husks. It is then tlirown into a 
vessel full ofSruter, whore it senks for one nieht, a^d'is afterwards 
thoroughly waslied and dried. Another marliine called the peel- 
mff-nntlf wl-Jch is a wooden grinder pirned vertically upon its axis 
by a mule or horse^ is employed to strip the thin pelticle from the 
1)ean ; and after tills process'it is winnowed by slaves, who set the 
air in motion by turiui^ m]iidly four tin-platies fixed upon an axlew 
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wooden moijjtar with liis bludgeon^ and boils his pot be- 
tween tw'O stones, over a ^re lighted with tinder and 
conipo^d of dry shrubs or camels* dung. 


SECTION IV. — ZOOLOGY. 

Wiid Animals , — The zoology of Arabia differs but little 
from that of other Eastern countries. Most of the aiii* 
mals found tliere being described in works which are fa- 
miliar to the reader, it will not 1x^ necessary here to en- 
ter into any lengthened details on their natural his^ry. 
Lions, leopards, panthers, lynxes, wolves, foxes, boars, 
antelopes, and various domestic animals in a wild state, 
are to Itc met witli in almost every district in the penin. 
sula. The small panther (called fath) is more common 
than the large one (the mmner of the Arabs ) ; but it is 
not regarded with the same terror, as it only caries away 
cats and dogs, never venturing to attack man. It is tlie 
Felisjubata or hunting-tiger of natumlists. The jaek- 
all ij/i t^avi) alx)undB in the mouittains; but itsjiabits 
and a]}pearance are too well known to require particular 
notice. The hyena inhabits the* sohtary caverns of the 
Pctriean rang^ and is also cominc^ round Uie shores * 
of the Persian Gulf. It as^gils men and lieasts with the ^ 
same ferocity : stealing out at night, it seizes on the^na- 
tives who sleep in the open alV, and frequently carries 
off children from besj|^c,their parents. In the forests of 
Yemen, and on the hills around Aden, are swarms of 
monkevs withqpt tails, and whose hind quarters are ot\ 
a bright reiL They are extremely docile, and learn 
readily any triciu that, are attempted to be taugbt them. 
Gn this account vast numbers them are ex^iorted to 
£gy|it, Persia, ai^ Syria, where itinerant jugglers make 
a Uvelihood by whibitine %iAn to the |>eople. The 
sanvly pl^ns, and the v^eys of the mountains, arc 
stocked with gazeQei. So cpmmon is this licautiful crea- 
ture, that as a Ijeast of chase it furnishes aniusera^t 
and fooddfor the *Arabs of the desert, and supplie# tne 
poets with many of their finest similitudes. On the 
eastern frontier tliere are several places allotted for the 
hunting of this animal, enclosed with a high wall. Gaps 
are left, with a broad diich on theFoutside, where they 
are caught in hundreds while fittempting to esQ|^le. The 
rockpgoats {Capra the steinbok or bouquetm of the 
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Swiss) abound in the alpine districts^ especially among 
the chfis of Sinaij where they are hunted by the 
douins. Their flesh is excc'llent^ and has nearly the 
same flavour as that of deer. In the ])lains dogs are em- 
ployed to catch them ; hut among the rocks it is difficult to 
come near them, as they occasionally take a leap of twenty 
feet, and are so keen scented, diat on the slightest change 
of wind they smell the pursuer at a great distance, and 
take to flight. They pasture in herds of forty or flfty to- 
getlier, having a leader who keeps watch ; and on any sus- 
picious sound, odour, or object, he makes a noise, which is 
a signal to the flock to make their escape. I'he chase of 
the beden, as the wild.goat is called, resembles that of the 
chamois of the Alps, and requires as much enterprise and 
patience. Burckliardt was assured, that when hotly pur- 
sued tliey vrould throw themselves from a height of flfty 
or sixty fcet upon their heads without recwving any in- 
jury. The Arabs make long circuits to surprise them, 
ancl endeavour to* cope u{H>n them late, or early ip the 
nioniiug when they feed. Their skins are made into 
water-1^8, and their lo^g, large, knotty horns are sold to 
the merchants, who iptrry tliem to Jerusalem, where they 
are madeanto handi^ for knives and daggers. 

Hares are plentiful, and hunted by the Arabs, who knock 
them down with small 8Cick.s or clubs, which they throw 
to a great distance, and wdth admirable dexterity. As 
the line of a caravan soinetimesu extends nearly a mile in 
lengtli, they are often started in considerable numbers, 
and scarcely one of them ever escapes theeshower of mis- 
siles to which they are exp6sed. 'I’he more orthodox, 
however; oljcct to dross or eat them until they have un- 
dergone the operation of hniavl, or being made lawful ; — 
a ceremony which is perfqpned by cutting the throat 
with the neck turned toward^ tlie Holy City. Forskal 
mentions several wild animals of which neknew noffUhg 
except what he learned from the indistinct accounts of the 
Halves. The/cpar was said to resembje the ass in shape 
and 'size, and the flesh is reckoned excellent folKi. The 
hakar^wtuh, from the vague descriptions given by the 
Arabs, seerfied to he the wild-ox. They nieiftioned an- 
other quadruped of a similar .form, which was without 
horns, and only night. Gnc of the most singular 
of these sEonymous animius was described as rcsemblii^ 
a cat, which fed on grass and was eaten aa a great deli- 
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cacy. The ^Bedouins of Sinai frequently mentioned to 
Burckhardt a beast of prey called wober, which inhabited 
only th# retired parts of the desert ; they represented it as 
being about the size of a large dog, witli a head like a 
hog. He was told of another voracious creature called 
ithyh, stated to be a breed between the lcsx)anl and the 
wolf, but their accounts as to tliis origin are ' not much 
to be trusted, their common practice being to assign pa- 
rents of different known species to any animal which 
they seldom meet with. The jerboa or rharaoh’s Hat is 
to be found in great numbers in the sandy tracts anymg 
tlie hills, and on the banks of the Pluphrates. Its appear- 
ance and manners have already been noticed in tho Zoo- 
logy of Abyssinia and Egypt. Its size is that of a large 
rat ; the ujiper jiart is of a light-fawn colour striped with 
black ; and this dusk^ 4iue contrasts agreeably with the 
fine shining wliite of the belly, ^riie body i» short, — 
broader behind than before, and well provided with long, 
soft, silky hair. According to H^ssclquist tlie tail is 
three times longer than the whole iKxly ; Soniiini says he 
never found it much more they;! hidf its length. Its 
tliickness hardly exceeds the circugiference of a large 
goosc-quiU ; h|it it is of a quadra\|gular andi not of a 
round sliapc. The fore-legs, which have five toes, are white 
and short, scarcely ex tenifing beyond tlic hair; but they 
are less serviceable in walking than in conveying food to 
the animal's mouth, qf (tagging his subterranean habita- 
tion ; hence the name dfpue or two-footed mouse, errone- 
ously applied ta the jerboa. The hind-legs are covcreil 
with white and«/awn-colout^l hair ; hut its long feet are 
ahnost entirely naked. Its motion^ es[>ecial]Y wiien pur. 
sued, is that of leaping and bounding like the kangaroo, 
which it performs with greatjapidity, assisted by its long 
muscular tail. It is this p^cmi&ty which induced natu- 
rahVASti tOigive this species the name of JIfue jacuiusy or 
ffying.mouae. Th# flesh is eaten by the Arabs, and its 
taste is said to very little different from tliat oi^ a 
young rabbit. , * 

Domestic Animals.-^The Arabs rear in abundance all 
the domestic animals common to hot countries. They 
breed horses, mules, assqp, canids, dromedaries, cows, 
buflhloes, hogs, sheep, aud goats.* Their coirs and oxen 

_ — 

* Strabo miut have been misiiifonii^ll when be excepted raidea, 
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are distinguished by a liunip or bunch of fat on the 
shoulder, immediately above the fore-legsr Those in 
Hejaz are descrilied by BurckhardtassmaU^butdf a stout 
bony make ; they have for the most part only short stumps 
of horns, anil bore a strong resemblance to those he had 
seen on the banks of the Nile in Nubia. Of the instinct 
ascribed to these animals, of forming into circular bodies 
to deiend themselves against beasts of prey, Niebuhr could 
obtain no infonnation, nor did he tliink the story pro- 
bable. Budaloes are found in all marsliy parts of tlie 
coi\|itry and on the hanks of the rivers, where they are 
more numerous than the common horned cattle. The 
male is as fit for the yoke as the ox ; his flesli is inferior, 
being hard and unsavoury ; but when young it has much 
die taste and appearance of beef. The female yields more 
milk dian tlic ordinary cow. Tlie jVrabs have a mode of 
forcing lier to yield more than she would rlo voluntarily : 
while one person milks another tickles her; — a custom 
which the ancientrSc^tluans practised widi tlieir mares. 

MiVS ' — There are^ two sorts of asses in Arabiaf~one 
small and sluggish, wjjich is diere as little esteenned as 
in Europe ; tne other a large and noble-spirited breed, 
which sells at a hij^ price. Niebiilir th(|^^it them tirc- 
ferable to die horse for a journey, and reckoned their 
progress in half an hour equal to 3500 paces of a man. 
In Yemen, the soldiers ifse them on })atrol, as well as in 
every military service in which^pi^ade is not an object ; 
die pilgrims employ them in considerable numbers ; and 
Ali Bey mentions^ that they sometime^travel the lUs- 
tance from Jidda to Mecca «(fifty.flve ipiles) jn twelve 
hours. Jn various parts of the country these animals 
abound in a wild state. • To the nordiwam of Nejed, ad- 
joining the district of Jof, diey are found in great num- 
bers. The Sherarat Arabs uiyit them and eat dieir flesh 
(though forbidden), but not m;fore strangers.* ^Theylsejl 
tlieir skins and hoofs to the {letllars at Damascus and the 
|i^ple of the liauran. The hoofs are ipanufactured into 
ring^ which are woni hy the peasants on their thumbs or 
under^e armpits as amulets i^ainst rheumatism. 

— t • — 

hones, and liogs ; as also geese and hens. << In Arabia peconim, 
oninis geopri^copia, cxceptis niulis,*equis, et porcis; avium etiom 
omnium prater anseres et rallinas.**— xvi. ^ 

* Ibn BaiUita says, that Uie flesh of the domestic ass was consider- 
ed lawful in Oman, and publicly sold in the streets— .Travel, p> 92 . 
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Acconli^ to Buffon^ the (lomesticated breed of asses 
used in Europe came orifpnally from Arabia. The uni. 
form iftpect of this animal, when ('om|)ared with the great 
variety of colour exhibited by the domestic races of the 
horse, has induced some to suppose that the former has 
not been so long nor so generally under the dominion of 
man. In the time of Aristotle the ass was not found in 
'rhrace, nor even in Gaul ; but, on the odier hand, we know 
from the Sacred Writings, that it was used as a beast of 
burden in the remotest ages of Jewish history, and was 
therefore, in all probability, reduced to servitude by the 
Eastern nations fully more early than any other animal 
not imme<tiately necessary to the existence of a pastoral 
j)eople.* Its comparatively recent reduction, then, can- 
not, as Buffon has alleged, I)e assigned as the cause of 
its greater uniformity*of colour. This must be sought 
for In the diAereiit natures of the two animal8*tvhcn act- 
ed upon by the influence of climate, leading the one to 
vary only in form and stature, aiyl Tlie other in colour 
as w3l as form. The domestic ass of our northerfl climes 
being never iinprovtid by crosses from a purer race, the 
inferiority of the aiiimal is scarcely to be woiulercd. 
at. But undar the warm and serove cliniat(ft of Asia, 
where the breed is not only carefully tended, but fre-^ 
(juently iniprovccl by intercourse with the fleet and*fiery * 
onager, it is an animal of great strength and considerable 
beauty. • • • 

The onager or wild-ass, called koulan by many of the 
trilies of A sia,is distinguished from the domestic kind by 
the gre&fer length and linef fonn of its limbs, its straight 
chest, and somewhat compressed )X)dy. I ts heaJl is better 
put on and more erectly carried \han in tlie common ass, 
and the ears, which are shor^ir Ji)y one-third, are slender 
and sharp pointed. The true source of our domestic race, 
though vwil known to the ancients, appears to have been 
lost sight of durin^the middle ages, and was indeed but 
obscurely known^or some centuries after the revi^^aSof 
learning.^ We owe tlie best modern elucidation of Ua 
history, as ive do that of several other species, to%e re- 
searches of Pallas. Tlie Homans were iamifiar with the 


* The first mention of rouff» is in the time of David, previems to 
which time asses seem to Imve been used fur ridingf * The word 
rendered mules in Geneahi, zxxvl 24, Signifies springs of water. 
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agpcct of this animal. Julius Capitolinus, in the life of 
Gordian (in Hist August) observes, that that einperor 
brought up thirty onagers and as many wild Jiorse^ ; and 
in the secular games of Pliilip, twenty of the former and 
forty of the latter were exhibited. 

The Turkish name of the wild-ass, Dagh Aisehaki or 
Mountain-ass, points out its natural locality: — Whose 
house I have made the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dwellings. — The range of the mountains is his pas- 
ture, and he searcheth after every green thing/'* Even 
tlie choice which the domestic ass makes of the narrow 
and irregular paths by the wayside has been regarded as 
a remnant of natural instinct. t A good ass of Arabian 
origin sells, accenting to Chardin, for as high a sum as £18 
sterling. That the bree<l is capable of supporting great 
fatigue was evinced by the young ‘female mentioned by 
Pallas, which travelled from Astracan to Moscow attach- 
ed to his post-chaise, with only an occasional night s rc- 
ix)8e. It afterwards proceeded in die same manner and 
without being incoramoderl by the journey, 700 worsts 
miles) from Moscow to Petersburgh. J 
The Horse, — AraVia has been called the native country 
of the hor&c ; and cr ’tainly if the most vaiftable conquest 
B oi' man over the animal creation be that of this noble qua- 
■ dixipbd, which shares witji him the fatigues of industry 
and the glory of war, — ^no nation liettcr merits that distinc- 
tion than the AAibs. The care ante afleccion which they 
liestow in breeding and rearing it, and the decided pre- 
dilection with which it is constantly regarcknl, are found- 
ed not merely on its utility fo them in their predatory 
and waiftlering life, but also on an ancient prejudice, 
which induces them to consider horses as beings endoweil 
\nth generous sentimeiitg agd an intelligence superior to 
that of other animals. 'J'hey suppose that these spirited 
creatures, so serviceable in the cause of Islam, diavcT :>b- 
tained, tlirough Mohammed, the ble&ing of God and an 
oqrujt capacity to read or repeat tacitly every day some 
verses of the Koran. It was one of their old f roverbe, 
that, aitcr man, the most eminent creature is the horse ; 
tile best emjhoyment.is that of rearing it ; th^ most de- 
lightful posture is that of sitting on its back ; the most 
• • 

I *■ ■ ■■■ ■■■■■■> — ■««■■■ ■ 

* Ji)h, xx%Tx. H-4). -f- Diet Class. d’Hist Nat t iil p. £69. 
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meritorious of domestic actions is that of feeding it. Thc^ 
were taught by their Prophet to believe that it was ori- 
ginallvipredestined for their spec^ service. "When 
God/' said he> " wished to create it, he called the south 
wind, and sjiid ‘ I desire to draw from out of thee a new 
being ; condense thyself by parting with fluidity,’ — and 
he was obeyed. He then took a handful of this element, 
now become tangible, and blew upon it, and the horse 
was produced. ‘ Thou shalt be for man,* said the Lord, 
' a source of happiness and wealth ; he will render him- 
self illustrious by ascending thee/ '* The " brood mares'* 
were particularly recommended by Mohammed to his 
disciples, " because their Iwck is the seat of honour, and 
their belly an inexhaustible treasure. As many grains of 
barley as are containe<l in the food we give to a horse, so 
many indulgences rlo we daily gain by giving it.** 

J'he care which the Arabs take in clsmfying and preserv. 
ing the peiligrces of their horses, to a European must appear 
almost incredible. *I'he collective t^pnPwhereby they de- 
signate them in general is or Kochlani ; but they 

commonly distribute them into flv^great races, all original- 
ly from Nejc<l. Some authors trace tlypm back to the most 
remote times Paganism, assigning^ their sire the fa- 
mous stallion Mashour, the {property of Okrar, chief of the' 
Deni Obeida. Otlicrs assert diat they are merely the issue 
of the flve favourite mares of tKe Prophet, named lUiab- 
da, Nooina, Waja, Baking and Ileama. \^atever be the 
fact as to tliese genealogies, history has certainly comme- 
morated from a»vcry ancient {lerioii the namea and noble 
qualities of somqof tlic Arabitin horses. With the beautiful 
description of the war-steed in Job (chap, xxxix.^9 — 
every reader is familiar : ** Ilia nd;k is dotbed with thun- 
der ; and the glory of lus noi|nl8 is terrible : He paweth 
in die valley, and rejoiceth^n ois strength : He mockedi 
at fear ; ng ther turnedi he back from the sword : He swal. 
lowedi the ^uiid vfldi fierceness and rage^ and smell^ 
the batdc afar off!*** The famous racers D^es and Gh|- 
bca have been already noticed (vol. i. p. 1 86), from which ij 
would appear that the amusements of the turf were Anong 
the national festivals of the ancient Bedouins.* D*Uerbe- 
lot s|ieaks of the Kamel eljianateyn, an old work which 
treats of the keeping and^hysicking of horseef Another 
on the same sul^ect, still more curious, bealv the title of 
" Summary of all that can be dCKiied to be learned re- 
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specting the different Races of Horses.*’ According to the 
author of this treatise^ all the breeds already alluded to 
sprung from a stallion and a marc^ called Zad al Ru ceb and 
Serdet Shekhany wliicli belonged to Muthayer Ibn Oshaim^ 
chief of one of the primitive tribes of Y emen. He has given 
a table which contains 136' races of Arabian horses, — three 
Persian, nine Turkoman, and seven Kurd, — and men. 
dons die Safimet as being of the same s])ecics with those 
presented to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. The mo- 
dern Bedouins repose implicit faith in the traditions of 
antiquity, and still reckon their five noble breeds to be 
descended from die stud of the Prophet. The following 
are their names: — Taueyne, Manekeye, Koheyl, Suk- 
lawye, mdJulfa; which, according to the vulgar notion, 
are derived from the different districts of Nejeil, where 
they were born. These principaL races diverge into in- 
numerable ramifications. The Saklawye is subdivided 
into the Jedran, Ahriyehy and Nf*jm vl Suhh ; the Ko- 
heyl into AjuZy K^day Sheikha, Dahbah, Tbn Khueysha, 
Khunieyeeh, and Abu Moarraff ; the Julfa has only a 
single branch, that of Estanhtath. Besides these, they 
have various others Pf a secondary or less-esteemed breed, 
such as die Henavdi, Abu Arkub, Abiij/an, Sherakir 
'Shueyman, Hadaha, Wedna, Medhemeh, Khahitha, ()rrw» 
riah, and Sadathukan. The different races have not any 
characteristic marks by Which they can be distin^islicil 
from each other. Kvery mare particularly swift and 
handsome, with noble blood in her veins, may give origin 
to a new stock, die descendants of whiclMire (^led after 
her ; so that the catalogue o2f cbstinct rages in die desert 
is alinoiA endless. The only means of recognising Uiem 
is by certificates of tbeiT genealogy, which arc drawn u]) 
by the proprietors, and att^ted by witnesses : in these 
the issue, both masculine and/eminine, are imecified widi 
great exactness ; so that an Arabian horse offered for sale 
is usually provided with his tide of nobility. The pedi- 
gjOpe is often put into a small piece of leather covered with 
wa^ed dodi, and suspended round the aninsal’s neck. 
Burckhardt has given one of these curious documents, 
which he tmnslated from the original in the bandwridng 
of die Bedouins. It is as follows : — 

“ GOD. 

Enoch. 

In the name of the^niost merciful God, the Lord of all 
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creatures, i^ace and pravers be with our Lord Moham- 
med anil nis family and his followers until the day of 
judgmmt ; and peace be with all those who read this 
writing;, and understand its meaning. 

The present deed relates to the grayidi-brown colt, 
with four white feet and a white mark on the forehead, 
of the true breed of SaklawyCy called Oheyan, whose skin 
is as bright and unsullied as milk, resembling those horses 
of which tile Prophet said, ^ True riches are a noble and 

E ure breetl of horses and of which (rod said, * The war- 
orses, those which rushed on the enemy with full blow- 
ing nostrils, — those which plunge into the battle early in 
the morning/ And ( iod spoke the truth in his incom- 
parable book. This Saklawye gray colt was bought by 
Khoshrun, the son of Einheyt, of the tribe of Zema, an 
Acneze* Arab. The sire of this colt is the excellent Wky 
horse called Merdjan^ of the breed of the Kohtylan ; its 
dam is the famous white Saklawye mare known by the 
name of DJerona. According to ^'hat we have seen we 
attest iiere, upon our hopes of felicity and Upon olir gir- 
dles, O Sheiks of W^isdom anda Possessors of Horses ! 
tliis gray colt, above mentioned, is more noble even than , 
his sire and d^tm. And this we attetf, according to our 
liest knowledge, by this valkl and perfect deed. Thanks > 
be to (lod, the Lord of all cr^tures! — Written orf the * 
IGth of Saphar in the year 1223 (a. n. 1808). Wit- 
ness," • • • 

I’his purity of blood and descent the Bedouins are ex- 
tremely carefuL to preserve uncontaminated. During 
twenty days, at, a certain scison, the mare must be watch- 
ed to secure her from the approaches of any‘^;omiiion 
liorse, which she is not allowed tb see even at a distan^ ; 
for the Arabs are believers tl\e effects of imagination 
on tlie progeny of their cattle. When the foal is pro- 
duced thu same witnesses must be present, and witliin 
seven days a notariA certificate of its lemtimacy is nuide 
out, in which is s^ritten an account of the colt's difl^%c- 
tive martes, with the names of its sire and dam. Theie 
genealogical tables, called Hujeh, never ascend*to the. 
grandtlamf, because it is understood that evftry Arab of 
the tribe knows by tradition the purity of the whole 
breed. Nor are such tenitimonials at all necelsafy in the 
interior of the desert, wliere many horses are^ such il- 
lustrious descent that thousands &n attest their nobil ity. 
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A Bedouin would laugh at being asked by an inhabitant 
of Ncjed for the pedigree of his mare ; written evidence 
he never thinks of producing except when attenci mg dis- 
tant markets^ such as Bussora, Bagdad, Damascus, Alen- 
po, Medina, or Mecca. A colt, at the moment of birtti, 
IS never allowed to drop upon the ground ; they receive 
it in their arms, and so cherish it for several hours, wash- 
ing and stretching its tender limbs, and caressing it as 
they would a baby. After this they place it on its legs, 
and watch its feeble steps with particular attention, prog- 
nosticating from that time its future excellencies or de. 
fccts. The oars are tied together over its bead with a 
string, that they may assume a fine pointed direction ; 
the tail is pressed upwards, and other measures taken at 
the same time, in order that it may be earrietl high. The 
-only care taken of the dam is to>wrap a piece of linen 
cloth rouVid her body, which is removc<l next <lay. At 
tile end of a month the foal is weancil, and for the space 
of a hundred days' thereafter it is permitted no other food 
than oameis'wnilk. When that period has elapsed* it re. 
ceives a daily portion of wheat diluted witli water. A 
handful only is given at first; by degrees this quantity is 
increased:; although milk still continues tc'bc its princi|>al 
foo<l. This diet continues .a hundred days more ; and 
whf!ii this second perio<l has expired it is allowetl to eat 
grass, and is fed on barley ; receiving every evening, along 
with that provender, a bucket qf cc*.raels* milk, should the 
tent happen to be well supplied with it. The Nejed 
Arab gives his colts neither barley nor rvheat, but nou. 
rishes them with a |^te of dates and water ; and some- 
times td>a favourite ne will give the fragments or leavings 
of his own meals. ln\hat province horses arc regularly 
fed upon dates ; at Der^ah and in K1 Kassa the dates are 
mixed with hirttim or dneu'c&pver. The wealthier classea 
often mve them ile^, raw as well as boiled ; and some- 
times oefore the commencement of'^k long journey they 
get roasted meat, that they may be the>.hetter able to en- 
dure the fatigue. A native of Hamah told BurckharcU, 
^ that in order to prevent a favourite horse from falling 
into the hafids of the governor of that town, he fed it for 
a fortnight exclusively on roai«ted pork, which excited its 
mettle fo ^uch a degree that it became absolutely unma- 
nageable; and could be no longer an object of desire to 
the avaricious functioilary. In £gypt, vicious horses are 
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cured of the habit of biting by having a leg of mutton 
presented tO them newly taken from uie fire ; the pain 
which f he animal feds in seizing die hot meat with its 
tecdi teaches it in a few lessons more gentleness of tem- 
))cr. The Arab steed, like its master, is accustomed to 
the inclemenc;^ of all weathers. During the whole year 
they arc kept in the open air, being seldom taken into a 
tent even in the rainy season. The Bedouins never 
rub or clean tlidr horses ; but take care to walk them 
gently whenever they return after a ride. They gene- 
rally rest in a standing position, and have been kn^own 
to remain on their legs for years in succession without 
lying down. Yet wiui so little attention to health diey 
are seldom ill. The most jirevalent diseases are the ipdpes, 
farcy, warbles, surfeit, jaundice, strangles, mange, broaen 
wind, and ivatery swellings u|K)n the stomach. Burnkig 
is the most general remedy. To cure the strangles they 
rub the tumours with a paste made of barley, chaflT, and 
butter ; at die same time the smoke of a Unen ra|^ dyed 
with 4ndigo is inhaled u[> the aiiiidlirs nostrils, wljich oc- 
casions a copious discharge. In cases of surfeit they bleeil 
the horse’s feet, and wrap the sk¥h of a sheep newly killed 
round its bodv. They have no use Ar farriersi^except for 
making shoes, which are of a soft flexible iron, hammered ^ 
cold, and very small, that the* swiftness may not be imjxxled. . 
They give iiifiercnt names both to fillies and colts every 
year until the age of j^our.* In general they do not allow 
their marcs to breed undl they liave completed their fifth 
year; but the poorer class sometimes wait no lon^r 
than die fourtn, as they ara eager for the profits arising 
from the sale oT the foals. The Qolts are usually ridden 
after the compledon of the second year, and from the 
time they are first mounted the saddle is but rarely taken 
off their backs. In winter f caarsc sackcloth is tluHiwn , 
over them, and in summef they stand exposed to the mid. * 
day sun.* Their smldles are ot wood, covered vdth Spa- 


* So extremely occurste are the Arabs in every thing relating to 
their horses, that tliey liave ioveoted appropriate names for dmtin- 
gttishing the several competitors in a race, according to their re- 
spective merits. Insteadi of s&ving the first, seoomL third, &c. aa 
we do> they call the foremost tbe vutmnruir of the mOrunnertt : 
tlie next the back-pretner ; the third the tranquUMMer ; and 
this distinction they continue as far assthe elevenUk 
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nish leatlicr ; but they have no pommels, instead of which 
they make use of stitched felt. Tlie stirru]^ are very 
short, with flat square bottoms and shaqi-poinb d cor. 
ners, which answer tlie purpose of spurs ; the slightest 
toucli makes the animal fly like the wind, while the 
rider })ear5 himself upon the stirrups that he may use his 
lance widi greater vigour. The Nejed Bedouins have 
no other saddles than a stuffed sheep-skin ; they all ride 
witliout stirrups or bridles, guiding the horse merely with 
a halter. This is nowise surprising, when the extreme 
docility of the animal is considered, — without vice of any 
kind, — and more the friend and companion than the slave 
of his master. AV''hcn not employer! in war or travelling 
tlicy loiter about the tents, often going over heaps of chil- 
dren lying on the ground, and carefully picking their 
lest they should hurt them. They allow them- 
selves to be kissed and toyed with, or hugged round the 
neck, without doing the smallest injury. The different 
colours of Arubiap horses are clear i)ay {uJimar)^ brown 
bay sorrel'* white ffl&ifld);'purc 

gray \a%rck), mottled gray (raktha)^ bluisli gray {akh^ 
daA, black and dark chestnut fulmar mnh^ 

ruk)i black and light hay.s (tisumd and ashehah) are un- 
known in Arabia, add only found in Persia^ Tartary, and 
Turkey. 

In general these animaUareof a middle size, of a slender 
delicate shape, light and active, rajjlier lean than fat, but 
of surprising swiftness, and accustomed to the fatigue fif 
long inarches. They have small ears, little belly, and a 
short scanty tail. They are **lmost invanably free from 
apparent defonnities, .and so gentle thatVomcn or chil- 
dren may manage them. The physical qualities which 
tlie Arabs prize most in this animal are the foUowing ; — 
Neck long and archcd,-4ieldi small, — cars tapering and 
almost meeting at the points, -^yes large and full of Are, 
— Slower jaw thin, — ^muzzle bare, — rdde nostrils, — belly 
not too broad, — sinewy legs, — pastern^ short and flexi- 
hlc,-®-hoofs liard and ample, — cliest bfoad, — ^mmp high 
and riimded. Whenever the tliree beauties of beam, 
nc<ik, and rp.mp, are founil combined, the horse is consi- 
dered as perfect. There arc ^veral particular marks or 
natural signs which the Arabs r^ard as sinister and un- 
favouraWe ; while Qtliers are esteemed the reverse, and 
capable of producing ^lappiness to the owner. They 
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reckon above twenty evil indications ; but the only bad 
'effect ^ey nave on the animal is that of depreciating its 
value ny two-thirds or more. The IV^rsian and Turkoman 
horses^ whose figures are much alike, differ from the Ara. 
bian in this, that they are more cor)>ulent, and their coat is 
not so soft to the touch. It is, moreover, an opinion pretty 
generally received in the East, tliat the latter are specially 
distinguished from the others bv the repugnance they evince 
towards clear water ; whilst that which is turbid pleases 
them to such a degree, that they never fail to prance about 
in an^ that hap])ens to come in their way. I'he prke of 
Arabian horses is variable, and often depends much on 
the caprice of tlie buyer and seller : in Syria, it fluctuates 
from XIO to £190. A good mare can scarcely be obtained 
under £60 ; and even at that price it is difficult to pur. 
chase one, as the lledouins always prefer the female^Xl 
the males for ri<Ung, IxH^ause they are not accilfittomod to 
neigh, and thus ex])ose them in their ambuscades to the 
risk of detection. For a eclebratet^inile a sheik lias been 
knowff to pay £900 ; sometimes the price has amounted to 
£'5(K), and even to£’K00. The ^vourite mare of Saoud, 
named Koraffe, which he coiistAntl3iirodc on his expodi., 
tions, was pufpliased from a Kalit^ Bedouiif for 1500 
Spanish dollars. Kinneir states that £T900 was refused | 
for one at Aleppo. At Bussor^ where they form aff im. • 
portani article of trade with India, the average price is 
about 300 ruDces, tbangib the cost is thfico, or even five 
times as much at Bombay or Calcutta. Over aU Arabia, 
as also in Egyp^ and Syria, horses are possessed by several 
owners in parti^crsliin : eacffi is divided into a number of 
^ares (kerat), of which several may be purchfSed by a 
single individual. If an Aeneze Has a mare of remarkatile 
br<^, he seldom or never con^jg to sell her without reserv. 
ing one.hidf or two-tliinli^or himself. The ownership ofai 
the prog^y is regulated by special compact : the fillies of 
the first or second yiars belong to the seller ; those of the 
subsequent yei»h|;imine the property of the buyer.^Tlirs 
contract 1.1 called selling the mare's belly and in tl^ 
manner most of the AraUan breeders are held Ih joint 
property. ^ Sometimes die dam and her offstfling are dig. 
pOB^ of in equal shares, ir on condition tnat the booty 
shall be equally divided between the origin^ owner and 
the man who rides her. As the Bedouins are tgnorant of 
those frauds by which a Euroj^an jockey d^ves his 
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customare, a stranger may take a horse on tijcir word, a 
iirst sight or trial, without much risk of being dieated 
Niebu& aUeges that no instance of false testim ny wa 
ever gireti in respect to the descent of a horse, — ^the Arabs 
in his days, bdng persuaded that they and their fi^lie 
would be cursed should they prevaricate in giving ai 
oath on a matter of such consequence ; but the modemi 
^^,,not scruple to tell falsehoods if they find they cai 
> .make a better market by it. The affectionate terms it 
which families live with their horses, sometimes occasioi 
exti%me regret when they are obliged from necessity tc 
sell them. D'Arvieux mentions a Syrian merchant whe 
cried most tenderly while caressing his mare, whose ge. 
ncalogy he could trace for 500 years. Rubbing her witl; 
his sliirt-sleeves, and wiping her forehead vrith his hand- 
icerchief, “ My eyes,” he would fiay to her, “ roy heart, 
nniat I- he so unfortunate as to have thee sold to sc 


many masters, and not to keep thee all myself P I am 
jioor, my antelope ; hnt I have brought thee up like my 
child rl never beat nor chid tliee: God preserve thee, my 
dearest, from the looka^of the envious ; thou art pretty, 
. thou art sweet, tliou i it lovely." It may be remarked, that 
the Arab4 have gre^^ faith in certain sui)err*itious charms, 
' which tliey suppose will protect their horses from acci. 
‘ dents. They use talism^s written on a piece of trian- 
gular paper, which are put into a leathern purse of the 
same snape, anfi fastened round tl'e aiumal’s neck as a 
defence against witchcraft from unlucky eyes. A couple 
of boars tusks, joined at the extremities 6y a silver ring, 
is suspended fhim their malie, to keep <tnem from wi 
farcy, lliough the A^bs justly boast of 
it is a common error that supposes them to be vui^BKk 
dant in that country. Ig Sacred Writings, 

* to the tiroes of Mohammed, they are sddom 
camels 
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of^man is also deemdd Af- 










